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THE letters in this volume (April, b.c. 51-June, B.C. 49) 
find Cicero on the point of starting to his province 
of Ctlicia, in which he was to succeed Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, the elder brother of his old enemy Publius Clodius. 
The circumstances in which he had been, against his will, 
constrained to undertake this duty, have been noticed in 
the introduction to the first volume. From the very first 
he disliked the idea of it, and especially shrank from a pro- 
longed absence from Rome. 

The district known as Cilicia is a narrow country between 

Mount Taurus and the sea, falling naturally 
The PiDvince of into two divisions, near the cily of Soli — on 
Cilida. the west Cilida Aspera, on the east Ctlicia 

Campestris, separated from the province of 
Syria by Mount Amanus. The Romans had first been 
brought into connexion with Cilicia Aspera in tbeii efforts to 
put down the piracy in the Eastern Mediterranean in the year 
B.C. 103. For some years it was ^provinaa in the sense of 
■ military command, rather than an organized province. 
But this command was held by a number of able men who 
had gradually reduced it to the regular form of a Roman 
province, adding to it various neighbouring districts. Its 
extent and organized administration, as found by Cicero, 
dated from the Asian settlement of Pompey, after the 
Mithridatic war in B.C. 64. It now consisted of five parts, 
Cilicia, Aspera and Campestris, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonla. 
But to these had been added, temporarily, three "dioceses'* 
in Phrygia — Laodicea,Apamea,ai 
of Cyprus, after its reduction by 
vince thus contained a populat 

before, had been addicted to piracy and brigandage. They 
had, indeed, been to a great extent civiliied, or at any rate 
torced to refrain from their old way of life, by forty years of 



md Synnada — and the island 

y Cato in b.c. 58. The pro- 

a some of whom, not long 
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krnnnn adminiitfation ; but sodden leCnnis to old 
wtsrti \iy no tneani utilskdiy or wiknoini, and the moantain 
dinirki of Amanui emciaHy contained robber tribes likely 
to cauM trouble, and tofinctonn over whom Qcero so long 
expected a triumph* Hit year of office, however, with this 
exception, paHed off quietly. He had been alarmed when 
fitartfng for it by the report that the Parthians— after their 
ifkUiry over CraifUf in b.c 53 — ^were on the point of in- 
vading the neighbourinff province of Syria, and might, if th^ 
fiticcoeded there, attack hit own province. Even if this 
latter did not happen, he would be bound, he thought, to 
go to the aiiiitance of Bibulua in Syria, if he were hard 
proMiod. 

We shall see in the letters how these fears were falsified, 
and how-— >with the one exception of the short campaign on 
Amanus-^Clcero was engaged mostly in the more peaceful 
duty of holding the assises (cofwenfus) in the head towns of 
the several districts in his province. The letters, however, 

give us the most detailed account we possess 
S ulk-u I Il!L*« of ^^^ ^^^f^ of * provincial governor, and of 
to thi iWn^ the conditions in which he and they per- 

formed their functions, and the pressure put 
upon them to use their powers in the interests of the rich 
m«n at Rome^ who made their profit by provincial loans at 
•xorbttiuit interest Among such men we are rather sur- 
prised to And Pompey aim M« BnituSi the kttor being 
M)>eciaUy usurious and urgent Cic«o*s staff consisted of 
KH\r kfi/^'-^it l>rother QuintuSi L. TuUius, C Pompdnnsi 
wh<^ had been a pnetor in Oceio^ consulship^ aiid had 
•iiK« dislinfluished him agsinst the Allobiogesi wad Marcus 
AhM\M ( Ki« qusfiStOTi U Meecintas Rufos ; his seaetaiy, 
M. 1\i)K\m; and the mial number of/n^^^ named by the 
yiv»e»n«uV »ftm eti me a as a comptiinent and sometimes for 
a^^tual Mt\ic!tkana otHM* officials wkji as inteipieiier., wrslu i ^ 
HctorSifK^ mwM also a<t<MM(«HkdbT his son ai^ 
^K^tK tHeir lui^w; ImmMm frt^dhwen and slax^cs^ Ano^g ilie 
<^M^!w^iim tHe <KMr {Ai<<e in lii^ 

a^^wiwi\\te <v4lKted axid ^JiiM Ap^ WtMs. Tlie tK^gress of 
1^ U\!^ \\^iM{^«NVr Im^ neai^ itsncdaded 

a «ia.TV4 ;ii^Mi^ %Hi^5«ait AtiheM^ ^a >mt Cktto lene^ned bos 



INTRODUCTION 

was ended, as far as sea voyagii^ was coDcerned, at Ephesus. 
The actual province was entered at Laodicea on the 31st of 
July, though deputations of various sorts met him at Ephesus 
whh lepresentations of certain grievances awaiting reform in 
Cilicia. It is a significant conament upon the heavy burden 
that these progresses inflicted on the provinces, that Cicero 
continually boasts of the fact that his staif were contented 
with the provision supphed by the exchequer, and made no 
requisition upon the towns through which they past, even to 
the extent allowed by the Julian law. Whether this was as 
completely the case as Cicero believed at the time, appears 
to have been somewhat more doubtful to him later on ; but 
there se«ms no question that, on the wholes his staff be- 
haved well. 

The letters from Cilicia are in some respects less interest- 
ing than those of an earlier and later period. 
Letters lo Apiriui There are several very long ones to his pre- 
QAudius. decessor, Appius Claudius, which an evident 

want of sincerity makes rather tiresome. 
Appius had been an eitortionale and oppressive governor : 
liiat Cicero shews in his confidential letters to Atticus to 
have been his opinion ; and he certainly interfered to pre- 
vent some of the cities from incurring the expense of send- 
ing laudatory embassies to Rome to support him in his 
claim of a triumph, and when accused of extortion by 
Dolabella. But for some reason or other Cicero was anxious 
to stand well with Appius, and these elaborate letters — 
which begin by expressing a sore feeling at Appius having 
avoided meeting him when entering the province — are 
devoted to explaining away his action as to the embassies, 
and reconciling it with his somewhat fulsome expressions of 
friendship. Later on he has also to explain away the fact 
that, just at the time that Dolabella was beginning the 
prosecution of Appius, he was married to Cicero's own 
daughter. The result is a number of letters evidently 
written under considerable embarrassment, and altogether 
wanting in sincerity or spontaneity. The same may be 
almost said of two of the three letters to Cato 
Letlert to Gwo. (CCXXXVIIandCCLXXXVII). Theformer 
of these is a very fine composition, and gives 
■ graphic account of Cicero's proceedings ; but it is a stale 
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paper rather than a private letter ; and the latter is 
elaborate attempt to conceal^what yet is plain in every 
line — Cicero's soreness at Cato's opposition to the sup- 
pUcatio, which he had got his friends to projKtse in tike 
senate on receipt of his despatch detailing his successes in 
Amanus. It is therefore stiff and frigid. The letters to 
Atticus of this period have many of the characteristics of 
the others, but they too seem to suffer from lack of interest- 
ing matter, and the imperfect communication with the centre 
of affairs at Rome. Endless reiteration of his desire that 
Atticus should exert his influence to prevent the extension 
of the proconsular government beyond his year, mixed with 
complacent accounts of his military achievements and the 
purity of his administration, rather pall after a time. But 
there is one very significant incident, fully detailed in 
Letters CCXLIX and CCLI, which throws a lurid light 
upon the transactions of capitalists at Rome, and the un- 
scrupulous support which they often got from provincial.] 
governors. 
When Cicero arrived in his province he heard that s 

certain Scaptius, holding office as pmfectus 
The affair of tbe under his predecessor Appius, had been at 
SalaminiaiiB. Salamis, in Cyprus, with a squadron of 

cavalry, which he had employed to coerce 
the town councillors to pay a large sum of money, with 
forty-eight per cent, interest, which had been lent them some 
years before. He had gone the length of shutting up the 
councillors in their council chamber so long, that some of 
them had actually died from starvation. Cicero immediately 
ordered the squadron of cavalry to quit Cyprus, and when 
applied to by Scaptius refused to appoint him a prafectus, 
on the ground that he had made it a rule not to ap^int 
any man praftctus who was carrying on financial business 
within the province. He found, however, that Scaptius 
was being backed by M. Brutus, and for the sake of the 
latter he undertook to see that the Salaminians paid the 
amount of their just debt, but only with the legal (com- 
pound) interest at twelve per cent., to which he had 
declared in his " edict " that interest recoverable in his 
court was to be confined. The Salaminians offered that 
amount, which Scaptius refused. Cicero thereupon declined 
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INTRODUCTION xiii 

to interrere any farther, and therefore Scaptius, not having 
now any oRicial power at his back, could not get the money. 
But soon afterwards Cicero discovered, to his surprise, that 
the real creditor was M. Brutus himself, who all along had 
been writing in an arrogant and offensive tone. Cicero, 
however, stuck to his point : he would order the payment 
with twelve per cent, interest, but not with forty-eight per 
cenL Whether Atticus was unacquainted with the true 
facts, or was overawed by the high position of Brutus, at 
any rale he seems to have himself urged Cicero to gratify the 
btter. It is not a dignified position for Brutus, the philo- 
sopher and patriot. 

But if Cicero's letters from his province are not quite up 

to some others in interest, one of his corre- 
H.CclinsRuflis. spondents has left us some very lively and 

piquant descriptions of affairs at Rome during 
Cicero's absence. This is M. Cxlius Rufus. He had pro- 
mised to keep Cicero posted in all political and social affairs, 
and, to do so, had employed some clerks to collect and write 
out for his benefit a kind of gazette of news and scandals, 
which he supplemented by a good many letters of his own 
writing. As specimens of style and Latinity they do not 
teach a high standard, but as depicting the character of an 
unscrupulous man about town, who also had political am- 
bitions and some cleverness — fairly representative of the 
younger men of the revolutionary period — they possess great 
value. M. C«lius Rufus, born in b.c. 82, the son of a rich 
negedator, had in early youth been placed by his father 
under the patronage of Cicero to acquire the knowledge of 
oratory and public affairs. After having also been in 
Ibe province of Africa on the staff of Q. Pompeius Rufus 
(b-C. 61), he began to seek political advancement in the 
usual way, by prosecuting a prominent personage, C. An- 
lotuus, for connivance with Catiline and malversation in 
Macedonia, and secured his condemnation, though defended 
by Cicero himself. Thus Ctelius, who had himself been a 
friend of Catiline's, and suspected of having been involved 
in his guilt, seems now to have taken sides with the Optimates. 
His official career begins with the quxstorship in B.C. 58 or 
57, but he could go no farther till his tribuneship of B.C. 51, 
ofaen he supported the cause of Milo. In the interval he 



had been himself accused of vis by a certidn Semproni. 
Atratiaus, instigated, it is said, by the notorious Clodii^l 
with whom he had long been maintaining an intrigue, but 
who now affirmed that he had attempted to poison her. 
Cicero's speech in his defence (b.c 56) is extant. The vin- 
dication of his character there put forward contains an ac- 
knowledgment of his wild and licentious youth. But Cicero 
believed in his reformation and in his political ability, en- 
joyed his wit, his reckless daring, and his taste for literature, 
and looked forward to his support of the Optimales as hkely 
to be of great value. The letters will best shew the charac- 
ter of the man, and how Cicero's expectations were deceived. 
When Cicero returned to Rome he found that CsLus had 
already made up his mind to take the side of Cfesar, openly 
avowing that in a civil war the only principle was to choose 
the stronger side. He was employed by Ctesar in North 
Italy and Spain in B.C. 49, from which countries he wrote, 
urging Cicero to follow his example. He was rewarded by 
the prKtorship of B.C. 48. A single letter after that ' (March, 
B.C 48) foreshadows the catastrophe. Ceelius had become 
disgusted with the Cfesarian party, in which he found that 
he was to play only a subordinate part Gains Trebonius 
was his superior as prater urbanas, and the revolutionary 
programme, to which he had trusted for the relief of his em- 
barrassments, was not being carried out. He tried to use 
his authority as prstor to relieve the debtors, who had 
received only partial relief under Csesar's law, and when 
forcibly suspended from his otEce by the consul, he left 
Rome in hopes of stirring up the cities of Italy to a fresh 
revolution. There he acted for a while with Milo, who had 
ventured into Italy to secure by arms the restilutio in in- 
tegrum which CtEsar had refused him. Both failed and both 
perished within a short time of each other. His name never 
occurs in the correspondence again. 

When Ciceto reached the walls of Rome on the 4th of 
January, B.C. 49, on his return from his province, the civil 
war was all but begun. He came, indeed, well knowing that 
Csesar's demand — to hold his province and army till after 
his election to his second consulship — was threatening the 

' Vol. iii.. Utter CCCCVII. 
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^^MjUc peace. But his absence from Italy for a year and a 
half had prevented his having a clear grasp 
of the situation. He seems not to have real- 
ized how much Pompey's prestige had fallen, 
and how much Csesar's position had im- 
proved. The Optimates — strong in rank 
and wealth, and, on the whole, in the char- 
acter of their partisans— were talking loudly of coercing 
Cssar if he resisted in arms : but they were divided, ill fur- 
nished with soldiers, and, as it turned out, without a leader 
capable of forcing them to submit to discipline and the sur- 
render of private interests to those of the party. On the 
other side, Cxsar had a large army of tried veterans, devoted 
to him, and not (as his enemies fondly believed) disaffected 
and ready to leave him. He had accumulated vast wealth 
by the plunder of Gau!, and had used it to purchase the 
support of many men of ability at Rome. He had few 
scruples, and was prepared to take instant advantage of any 
handle given him by the mistakes of his opponents. Such 
an opportunity was presented to him, only three days after 
Cicero's arrival, by the forcible expulsion of the tribunes 
who vetoed his recall. He could now plead that he was 
entering Italy in defence of the constitutional rights of 
the tribunes ; and he did so at once. Cicero at first had 
no hesitation in taking part with the magistrates against 
an invader of Italy. He accepted as his share in the 
defence the district of Capua and the shore of Campania. 
But in a few days this confidence was rudely shaken, 
Pompey left Rome, followed by the consuls and other 
magistrates : it became clear that Pompey had no plan 
ready, and no means of collecting an adequate force. 
Moreover, Cicero's own wish for a pacification between the 
two leaders was scouted by the so-called constitutional 
party, who, crowding Pompey's quarters at Luceria, talked 
loudly of another proscription and confiscation after the 
model of Sulla- Before long, while Cresar was rapidly 
seizing the towns in Picenum, and taking over the garrisons 
commanded by Pompeian officers, Pompey himself had 
made bis way to Brundisium, and shewed that he meant to 
abandon Italy, and trust to his influence in the East to col- 
. Ject a vast armament of men and ships, with which he would 
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ti i umf i iie d — all diese oonsidentians were dnaii^ him to 
Pooipcj, fiist at Bnmdxuuuiy and aficraaids in Efwus. On 
the other hind, he had strong niatives lor stafii^ idiere he 
was. Amongtfaem — wemost irtm l aialy co nfe s s — vasdown- 
lig^ fear of being on the losing side. If Oesv would only 
fu^ ais he srcmnd for a mcmcnt to be doing in Rome and 
then in ^lain, Ooeio's doty woold then be so dear! If 
Pompey luid but diewn moie resofaitian, and some intention 
and alnlity to stop Caesar's victorioas p rogres s ! There is 
no doabt that Cjoero would have been ^bid cooa^ to have 
taken the Pompeian side at ono^ if he had dared. At the 
same time he genoindy hated civfl war, and dung to the 
hc^ diat he mi^ do somethh^ towards a padfication, if 
he did not commit himself too dee{^. He was also honestly 
alarmed and disgusted by the TAcerian talk "of the Pom- 
peians — their direats of confiscation and proscription, of 
which he was constandy informed, and iHiich contrasted 
badly with Caesar's magnanimity to the members of the 
opponte party idio fell into his hands. With constitutioDal 
n^t, joined to incompetence and cradty, on the one side, 
and constitutional wrong, joined to ability, vigour, and actual 
clemency, on the other, which was he to choose? The 
violence of the constitutionalists might prove not to be mere 
bluster and talk : the leniency of Caesar might be assumed for 
a time and might give place withsuccess to violence and blood- 
shed. In either case what was there but ruin and disaster 
to expect ? Torn by these conflicting considerations Cicero 
spent nearly six unhappy months at his seaside villas. One 
thing he did resolve upon and stick to— he would not give 
the sanction of his presence in the senate, in spite of Caesar's 
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persuasions, urged personally in an interview on the 28th of 
March (see p. 353). Still through April and May he con- 
tinued to be torn by the same doubts, the same balancing 
of duty and fear. Sardinia and Sicily were already in the 
hands of the Csesarians; Caesar's hold on the West now 
depended on his success in Spain and in the siege of 
Marseilles. Accordingly, Cicero waits eagerly for news from 
Spain to decide him whether he can safely join Pompey in 
Epinis. Another alternative, that of retiring to Malta or 
some place remote from the war, was not, I think, ever 
seriously entertained by him, though often mentioned It is 
not till June that he finally decides on going to Pompey. 
The last letter which we have on this subject is dated the 
f 9th of May, in which he is still undecided. On the 7 th of 
June he starts. What had decided him in that interval? 
We cannot be sure : but it seems to coincide with Caesar's 
difficulties on the Segre near Ilerda, which we know were 
nade much of at Rome, and were followed by the crossing of 
many waverers to Pompey's camp.* Three years afterwards, 
when writing an account of this to a friend (CCCCLXXXVI, 
4id Fam, vi. 6), he says that he *' went with his eyes open to a 
ruin which he clearly foresaw, overpowered by the feeling of 
duty, or, if you will, by regard for the remarks of the boni^ 
or pure shame." He says nothing of Caesar's danger. But 
we have to reflect that die motives which he mentions had 
been equally in existence during all the previous months, 
and something is required to account for the somewhat 
sudden resolution at the end. Of course, in a time of such 
disruption, hesitation was natiiral. As M. Boissier says: 
"Questions do not present themselves to the eyes of con- 
temporaries with the same clearness as to those of pos- 
terity." We cannot wonder at Cicero haviri|g hesitated: 
but the process of throwing dust in the eyes of both parties 
till he has made up his mind does not make pleasant read- 
ing. The third volume of these letters will find Cicero, 
after taking the plunge, by no means satisfied with the re- 
salt All his worst fears as to the state of things in Pompey's 



Ty B* C. L 53. The fall of Curio in Africa, and the consequent 
Inld of the PompeiaDS on that province, did not occur till two months 
littt. 
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camp were confirmed, and all his hopes of Caesar's failure 
in Spain fiEdsified; and after Pharsalia we have to follow 
him again through another year of doubt and distress. Truly 
the paths of the double-minded are hard. 



CICERO'S LETTERS 

CLXXXII (F III, 2) 

From May in this year Cicero was absent from Italy till November, 
B.C 50, as proconsul of Cilicia — which, to his chagrin, he was obliged 

to undertake owing to the regulation in Pompey's law {de 
B.C. 51. Coss., frovinciis) of the previous year enforcing a five years' 
JJ*™j*<^"» mterval between consulship or prsetorship and a province,. 
Seryius SuU ^^^ providing for the interim by drawing on the ex- 
pictus Rufos. consuls and ex-prsetors of previous years who had not had 

provinces. He is informed by letters of what is going on 
in Rome, where the burning question was, should Csesar stay in G^iul 
till consul-designate for B.C. 48, or come home to stand for the consul- 
ship as a private citizen ? From the necessity of making his professio 
in person Caesar had been by name exempted in Pompey^ law, but the 
senate nevertheless (or a party in it) hoped to make him do so by its 
authority, and Pompey played fast and loose with the question, though 
gradually coming round to the side of the senate. Ceesiu' believed that 
ne could not safely come home as 9i,privatus, as his enemies would ruin 
him by a prosecution. There are no speeches or writings during this year. 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CIUCIA) 

Rome (before May) 

Though, contrary to my own wishes, and to my surprise, it 
has turned out that I am obliged to go to a province with 
mperium^ in the midst of many various anxieties and 
reflexions one consolation occurs to me, that you could have 
no more friendly successor than I am to you, nor I take over 
a province from anyone more inclined to hand it over in 
good order and free from difficulties. And if you, too, enter- 
tain the same expectation as to my goodwill towards you, 
you will certainly never find yourself mistaken. In the name 
of our intimate union and of your own extraordinary kind- 
ness, I again and again beg and beseech you most earnestly, in 
whatever particulars shall lie in your power — ^and there are 
very many in which you will be able to do so — to provide and 

IL B 
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take measures for my interests. You see that by the 
of the senate 1 am forced to take a province. If you 
far as you have the power, hand it over to me as firee 
as possible from difficulties, you will greatly facilitate what I 
may call the running of my oflicial course. What it maybe 
in your power to do in that direction 1 leave to you : I con- 
fine myself to earnestly begging you to do what occurs to 
you as being in my interest I would have initten at greater 
length to you, had either such kindness as yours looked for 
a longer address, or the friendship between us admitted of it, 
or bad it not been that the matter spoke for itself and required 
no words. I would have you convinced of this — that if I 
shall be made aware that my interests have been consulted. 
by you, you will yourself receive from that ciicumstaoce 
great and abiding satisfaction. [FarewelL] 



CLXXXIII (A V, 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

MiNT0RN^, May 



■ 



Yes, I saw well enough what your feelings were as I parted 
from you ; what mine wure I am my own witness. This 
makes it all the more incumbent on you to prevent an 
additional decree being passed, so that this mumal regret of 
ours may not last more than a year. As to Annius Satur, 
ninus, your measures are excellent. As to the guarantee, 
pray, during your stay at Rome, give it yourself. You will 
find several guarantees on purchase, such as those of the 
estates of Memmius, or rather of Attilius. As to Oppiusi 
that is exactly what I wished, and especially your having 
engaged to pay him the 800 sestertia (about ^^6,400), which 
I am determined shall be paid in any case, even if I have, 
10 borrow to do so, rather than wait for the last day 
getting in my own debts.' 
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A V. I TO ATTICUS 3 

I now come to that last line of your letter written crossways, 
in which you give me aword of caution about your sister/ The 
facts of the matter are these. On arriving at my place at 
Arpinum, my brother came to see me, and our first subject 
of conversation was yourself, and we discussed it at great 
length. After this I brought the conversation round to what 
you and I had discussed at Tusculum, on the subject of your 
sister. I never saw anything so gentie and placable as my 
brother was on that occasion in regard to your sister : so 
much so, indeed, diat if there had been any cause of quarrel 
on the score of expense, it was not apparent. So much for 
that day. Next day we started from Arpinum. A country 
festival caused Quintus to stop at Arcanum ; I stopped at 
Aquinum; but we lunched at Arcanum.' You know his 
property there. When we got there Quintus said, in the 
kindest manner, '' Pomponia, do you ask the ladies in ; I 
will invite the men."* Nothing, as I thought, could be 
more courteous, and that, too, not only in the actual words, 
but also in his intention and the expression of face. But 
she, in the hearing of us all, exclaimed, " I am only a stranger 
here I " The origin of that was, as I think, the fact that 

of any knowledge of the business referred to, we cannot fully explain 
them. The satisdatio may refer either to a purchase or a sale on 
Cicero's part : if the former case, it means a security for payment of the 
purchase money, either in the shape of a deposit or otherwise ; in the 
latter, a guarantee of title. Annius Satuminus is presumed to be a 
freedman of Annius Milo*s, with whom Cicero may have had dealings for 
his patron. The ^* saHsdationes of the Memmian or Attilian estates** 
are auoted as models ; they may refer to the sales of the property of 
C. Memmius, condemned for ambitus in B.c. 54 {Q, Fr, iiL 2 ; iii. 8), 
or of Sex. Attilius Serranus (tr. pi. B.c. 57), of whose sale we know 
nothing. Oppius is probably C Oppius, a Mend and agent of Csesar, 
and the debt Cicero is determined to pay is a loan from Csesar. The 
WGid aperuisH is peculiar ; it is said to mean in regard to money, '* to 
promise to pay *' or " to put at a man's order." In Letter CLXXXVI 
De expresses tne same meaning by exposuistu 
^ Pomponia, wife of Quintus Cicero. 

* Cicero had gone round by Arpinum, either to visit his own villa or 
to pick up Quintus (who was going with him as legatus to Cilicia). 
They then went on to the via Latina by a cross road. Cicero stayed a 
nig^t at Aquinum before going by another cross road to Mintunue, on 
the via Appia. Quintus, however, stopped at his own villa of Arcanum, 
be t ween Arpinum and Mintumse, where they both stopped for the 
pnuuUum^ the midday meal. 

* Reading (with Tyrrell) viros for pueros* 
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Sutius had preceded us to look after the luncheon. There- 
upon Quinlus said to me, "There, that's what I have to 
put up with every day ! " You will say, " Well, what does 
that arnounl to?" A great deal , and, indeed, she had irri- 
iRtcd even me : her answer had been given with such ut)- 
iiecessary acrimony, both of word and look, I concealed 
my unnoyance. We al! took our places at table except hCT. 
However, Quintus sent her dishes from the table, which she 
dwUined, In short, I thought I never saw anything better- 
tempered thaji my brother, or crosser than your sister ; and 
there were many particulars which I omit that raised my bile 
nwrc than they did that of Quintus himself. 1 then went orj 
10 Aquinum ; Quinlus stopped at Arcanum, and joined me 
t-arly the next day at Aquinum. He told me that she had 
refused to sleep with him, and when on the point of leaving, 
she behaved just as I had seen her.' Need 1 say more? 
Vou may tell her herself that in my judgment she shewed a 
marked want of kindness on that day. I have told you thia 
story at greater length, perhaps, than was necessary, to con- 
vince you that you, too, have something to do in the way of 
giving her instruction and advice. 

There only remains for me to beg you to complete all my 
commissions before leaving town ; to give Pomptinus ' a push, 
and make him start ; to let me know as soon as you have left 
town, and to believe that, by heaven, there is nothing 1 love 
and find more pleasure in than yourself. I said a most 
affectionate good-bye to that best of men. A, Torquatus, at 
Hinturns^ to whom I wish you would remark, in the course 
of conversation, that I have mentioned him in my letter. 

' Pomponia wBs not going to Cilicia wiih Quintus. She had come 
Kitb him BS far a.'! Arcanum, and went hack lo Arpiniim. 

' C. Pomptinus, pialor duiing Gcero's consulship, was now one of 
his foul ligati. He had military experience in a campaign again.sl the 
Allobic^cs, and Cicero wu aiudous that he should join him piompUy. 
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CLXXXIV (A V, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Pompeii, io May 

On the loth of May, the date of this letter, I am about to 
start from my Pompeian villa, intending to stay to-night 
with Pontius^ in his villa near Trebula. After that I mean 
to make regular days' journeys without any farther delay.' 
While in my Cuman villa I was much gratified by a visit 
from our friend Hortensius.* When he asked me whether 
he could do anything for me, I answered in general terms 
about everything else; but I begged him in particular to 
prevent, as far as in him lay, any extension of my provincial 
government In this please confirm him, and tell him that 
I was much gratified by his visit, and by his promise to do 
this for me, and anything else I wanted besides. I have 
strongly urged the same on our friend Fumius, who, I see, 
will be a tribune for next year.^ I had a kind of miniature 
Rome in my Cuman villa : there was such a crowd of people 
in the neighbourhood.' In the midst of all this our friend 
"Rufio," seeing that he was being watched by Vestorius, 
tricked that gentleman by a ruse de guerre. For he never 
came near me. ''What!" you will say, "when Hortensius 

^ L. Pontiiis Aqnila, who afterwards lost his life in the campaign at 
Motina (B.C 43). We shall find Cicero staying there again, as well as 
Teientia. 

* Cicero was qpmg to Bnmdisium by the Appia^ but both his vbit to 
Ins Pompeian villa and this other to Pontius in the Tr^bulanus ager 
were ooiiBideiable deviations from it, one to the south, the other to the 
north. 

* The last time Cicero ever saw his great rival in the law courts, with, 
as w^ as against, whom he had so often pleaded. Hortensius died just 
as Qcero was returning from Cilida. 

* That is, he would enter on his office loth December of the present 
year, and so would have a voice in the senate as to the arrangements of 
the provinces. 

* April and Biay were the fashionable months, the season, for the 
Campanian ffoastt 
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came, in spite of being in weak health and living at such > 1 
distance and being the great Hortensius, and such a crowd ' 
of people besides — do you mean to say that A; didn't come ? 
So you didn't see the fellow at all ? " How could I help 
seeing him, when my road lay through the mart of PuteoH7 
There as he was, I presume, doing some business, I said 
" How d'ye do ? " to him ; and on a later occasion I l>ade 
him good-bye when he came out of his own villa and asked 
me whether he could do anything for me. A man like 
that is one to reckon ungrateful ? Doesn't he rather deserve 
commendation for not exerting himself to get a hearing?' 

But to return to my subject. Do not imagine that any- 
thing can console me for this gigantic bore, except the 
hope that it will not last longer than a year. Many will 
not believe me in this, because they judge from the habit of 
others. You, who know the truth, pray use every exertion ; 
I mean, when the time comes for the question to be mooted. 
As soon as you return from Epirus, I beg you to write about 
public aifdrs and tell me anything you may detect. For 
satisfactory intelligence has not reached as far as this as to 
how Ctesar took the senatorial resolution being written out ; ' 
and there was also a rumour about the Transpadani, that 
they had been bidden to elect quattuorviri^ If that is the 
case I fear some great disturbances. But 1 shall learn 
something from Pompey. 

' Of this sort of episode, or jesting anecdote, it is difficnlt to lee llie 
point without Tuller knowledge of the drcumslHOCes. We leam from 
Letter CCXXIII that C. Sempronins Rufus (whose nime Cicero jert- 
ingly altera to the servile one of Rufio) had some controveisy with Ves- 
torios as to money which he owed him, or property which he held, u 
Vestorius alleged, illegally. He therefore avoided any meeting, and 
Cicero hints langhingly that it was a kindness to him (Cicero), as it 
saved him from the necessity of hearing the case as arbitrator. 

' If 3 decree was passed in the senate but vetoed by a tribune, it was 
called not a lenalus canntltutn, but an atKlsritas ; if the senate de- 
termined to put their resolution on record, it was written out [fersfrifiia), 
otherwise it dropped ultoeether. In Letter CCXXII there is a specimen 
of such an auciorilas. This referred, Uke those we shall hear of later, 
to a resolution of the senate that Cxsai should resign his province before 
standing for the consulship, moved by the consul Marcellus. 

' That is, that the towns north of the Padus should hecoiae mimiafia, 
i.t.t have the fOu Roman civitas, whereas they at present had only the 
ttu Latii. This was the iint measure canied by Oesar on his election 
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CLXXXV (A V, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

The Trebulanum of Pontius, ii May 

On the loth of May I arrived at his Trebulanum to stay 
with Pontius. There two letters from you were delivered to 
me, dated two days before. On that same day, as I was 
leaving my Pompeian villa, I had delivered a letter for you 
to Philotimus ; nor have I at present anything to write about. 
Write me word what reports there are about politics, I be- 
seech you. For in the towns I observe that there is much 
alarm, yet for the most part it is mere idle gossip. What 
yon thmk about all this, iand when the crisis will come, 
please let me know. What letter it is you want answered 
I don't know : for I have as yet received none except the two 
delivered to me at Trebulanum, of which the one contained 
the edict of P. licinius,^ dated 7th May, the other an 
answer to mine from Mintumse. How uneasy I feel, lest 
there should have been something more important than 
usual in the one which I haven't received, and to which you 
'Want an answer ! With Lentulus I will bring you into favour. 
I like Dionysius much. Your Nicanor serves me excellently. 
Well, I have nothing more to say, and day is breaking. I 
think of going to Beneventum to-day. By disinterested 
conduct and attention to business I shall take care to satisfy 
all concerned. 

At the house of Pontius, Trebulanum, 1 1 May* 

to the consulship at the end of B.C. 49. Quattuorviri were the r^^nlar 
ammal maeistrates of a municipiumy ducviri of a coUmia, 

* P. Licmius Crassas Dives, a jurisconsult who had governed Asia, 
and whose " edict " Cicero perhaps wanted as a modeL 
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CLXXXVI (A V, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Beneventum, 12 May 

I ARRIVED at Beneventum on the i ith of May. There I 
received the letter which in your previous letter (answered 
by me the same day from Pontius's Trebulanum) you had 
mentioned having sent. And, indeed, I have received two 
letters from you at Beneventum, one delivered to me by 
Funisulanus early in the morning, and a second handed to 
me by my secretary Tullius. I am much obliged by the 
pains you have taken about my first and most important 
commission : but your leaving town rather damps my hopes. 

As to the man you mention, I am coming round in that 

direction, not that , but we are forced to be content with 

him for want of a better. About the other one, of whom 
you say that he appeared to you to be not unsuitable — I am 
afraid my daughter could not be persuaded, and you admit 
that there is not a pin to choose between them. For my 
part, I am not unreasonable ; but you will be away, and will 
not, therefore, have a hand in the business in my absence. 
For if either of us were on the spot, some fairly satisfactory 
arrangement might be made with Servius, with Servilia to 
back him. As at present situated, even though it should be 
a thing I like, I don't see how I can do an3rthing.^ 

Now I come to the letter delivered to me by Tullius. 

* This paragraph refers to the selection of a husband for Tullia. She 
had been left a widow in B.c. 57 by the death of C Calpumius Piso, 
and her betrothal to Furius Crassipes (b.c. 56) had either not ended in a 
marriage, or the marriage had been quickly dissolved. The two suitors 
now under consideration are P. Cornelius Dolabella and Servius Sul* 
pidus Ru^. I have translated Schiitz's text, nee me absente habebis 
ret rattonem and Servio fieri probabile^ Professor TjnrelPs emendations 
seem to me to be very difficult. I take the meaning to be that Cicero 
thinks that Sulpicius might "do," with Servilia's support; perhaps 
because something good might be ^ot for him from Csesar (her reputed 
lover), though he is himself inclining to Dolabella, and is uneasy at 
the negotiations going on when neither himself nor Atticus is in Rome. 
Atticus was a great friend of Servilia. 
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I have been very eneigetic about Marcellns. Accord- 
ingly, if the decree has passed the senate, please write me 
word : but if not, do your best to get the business through ; 
for a grant must be made to me, as also to Bibulus.' 1 have 
no doubt of the decree of the senate being passed without 
difficulty, especially considering that it is a gain to the people. 
As to Torquatus, excellent I As to Mason and Ligur, that 
will do when they have come. As to the request of 
Chcerippus ; since in this case also you have given me no 
"tip,"" . . . "Bother your province! Must I look after him 
too?" Yes; but only so far as to prevent there being any 
obstructive " debate I " or " count ! " in the senate.* For as 

to the rest , however, thank you for speaking to Scrofa* 

As to what you say about Pomptinus, I quite agree. For the 
upsbot is that, if he is going to be at Brundisium before the 
1st of June, M. Annius and L. TuUius * need not have been 
so much hurried. As to what you have heard from Sicinius,' 



' Bibalns, like Cicero, had not taken a province alter his coDsuIsbip, 
■nd was now, in consequence of Pompey s Isw and the decree of the 
lemte, forced to draw lots forone. Syria had fallen to him, where there 
were nmumis of a. Parthian innasion. There is no need, I think, to read 
•/(Wiam be(Dre£C«/f(i«{ with Tyrrell): ihe additional troops and the money 
gnnt might be uiclud^ in one decree. The former had been discussed 
before Cicrao left Rome, and practically asseoted to ; but the consul 5u1- 
fiaas bad mBde difficulties, and Cicero is afraid that outside influence 
mw have been brought lo bear upon senators against it. 

' Wfi6imvciv, "a nod,"loshew your wish. Chasrippus had been with 
Quntns, and was afterwards in Africa with Comificius. Me was piob- 
thtf > Greek secretary. 

'If the magistrate chose he could put a question to the senate to be 
•oud on without debate. Such business would be usually non-contentious 
orToatine. If the senators, however, thought otiierwise, they cried "Con- 
nie," «.<T ask the opinions {stnletitia) of the members. If he gave way, 
(peeches m^hl follow, and the matter would be prolonged perhaps 
beyotld several sittings (which always ended at sunset). The cry of 
" count " was like that in the House of Commons, demanding that those 
present should be counted, lo see whether there was a quorum. We do 
luM know what that quorum was, except in certain special cases, but that 
■ filed number is mentioned in them (i.g, , the decree de BaccAanaHitis) 
leems to shew (hat business was often done with less. 

* Cn. Tremcllius Scrofa, who had been a judex in the Vertes case. 
Items to have been with Cicero for a time in Cilicio. 

' Three of Cicero's four Itgati, the fourth being his brother Quinlus. 

' Some provision in the edict which Cicero meant to poblish in bis 
prarifice. 
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I quite assent, provided only that this restriction does not 
apply to anyone who has done me a service. But I will 
turn the matter over, for I quite approve of it in principle. 
I will let you know what I have settled as to the plan of my 
journey, and also what Pompey means to do about the five 
prefects, when I have learnt it from himself. As to Oppius, 
you have acted quite rightly in having assured him of the 
800 sestertia ; and since you have Philotimus ^ with you, 
pray see the business through ; examine the account, and, 
as you love me, settle it before leaving town.* You will 
have relieved me of a great anxiety. 

Now I have answered all your letter : but stay ! I almost 
omitted your being short of paper. The loss is mine, if for 
lack of it your letter to me is curtailed. Why, you cost 
me a couple of hundred sesterces : ' though how stingy I 
am in this particular the cramped nature of this page shews 
you : while in return I expect from you a gazette of events, 
rumours, or even anjrthmg you know for certain about 
Caesar.^ Be sure you give a letter to Pomptinus, as well as 
to others, on every imaginable topic 

' A freedman of Teientia's, who seems to have managed her bosiness 
af&irs for her. 

' The debt to Caesar. See Letter CLXXXII(. 

' Two hundred sestertii (about £1 lOf.). Others read sexcentas^ f.«., 
ehartas, I have ventured to read aufers^ instead of the common eatfer^ 
from which I think no satisfactory sense can be elicited. Cicero,^ in 
answer to Atticus's remark that he hadn't a good stock of paper by him, 
says jestingly that he is sorry he is so hard up, but he is the same, for 
his letters to Atticus put him to great expense in paper. He (according 
to my interpretation) alludes to the jest again at the end of Letter CXCIX, 
where see note, p. 32. Auferre^ " swallow up," " absorb " ; cp. I Verr. 
§ 31, At ludi dies xvi auffrunt, 

^ Therefore, he implies, how much greater must your expenditure on 
paper be* 
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CLXXXVII (A V, s) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Venusia, is May 

I HAVE absolutely nothing to say. I have neither any 
commission for you, for everything has been arranged, nor 
anything to relate, for nothing has happened, nor is there 
any room for jesting, considering my numerous anxieties. 
Let me only tell you that I despatch this letter on the 15th 
of May as I am starting from Venusia. Now on this day 
I feel sure something has been done in the senate.* There- 
fore let a letter from you follow us, to inform us not only of 
all actual facts, but of common reports also. I shall get it 
at Brundisium. For it is there that my plan is to await 
Pomptinus up to the day you mentioned in your letter.* 
I will write out for your perusal the conversations I have 
with Pompey at Tarentum on the state of the Republic ; 
although I wish to know precisely up to what time I can 
write to you safely, that is, how long you are going to be in 
Rome, so that I may know either where to direct my letters 
henceforth, or how to avoid sending them to no purpose. 
But before you leave town, in any c^e let the payment of 
the 20 sestertia and the 800 sestertia be put straight.' I beg 
you to look upon this as of all concerns the most important 
and most urgent, viz., that I should complete with your 
assistance what I began on your advice. 

^ The Ides of each month were one of the regular meeting days of the 
senate. 

* /./., the 1st of June (p. 9). 

' The deht to Caesar, hut this is the first time we hear of the smaUer 
sum (20 sestertia)* It is suggested that it is the interest due. The 
three words he uses in connexion with it — aperuisti^ exposuisti, eX' 
pUcatum sU — ^are certainly odd. I do not feel satbfied by the expedient 
of inserting a de after them. They have the look of tedinical business 
ezpreisioos. See pp. 3 and la 
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CLXXXVIII (A V, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarentum, 18 May 

I ARRIVED at Tarentum on the i8th of May. As I had de- 
termmed to wait for Pomptintis, I thought the most con- 
venient thing was to spend those days in Pompe/s society, 
and all the more because I saw that it gave him pleasure, for 
he has actually b^ged me to give him my company, and 
be at his house every day ; and this I have gladly agreed 
to do. For I shall get many notable talks with him on the 
Republic, and I shall also be furnished with useful hints for 
this business of mine.^ But I b^in now to be briefer in writing 
to you, because I am doubtful as to whether you have yet 
started from Rome. However, during my uncertainty as to 
that, I shall write something rather than allow of no lettar 
from me reaching you as long as it is possible for it to do so. 
And yet I have no commission to give you, or anything to 
tell you. I have given you all my commissions, and I pray 
you carry them fully out in accordance with your promise : 
I will tell you any news I hear. There is one thing I shall 
not cease to urge as long as I think you are in town, namely, 
as to the debt to Cassar, that you will leave it settled and 
done with. I am eagerly looking for a letter from you, and 
especially that I may know when you go out of town. 

^ The government of Cilida, with which Pompey had modi to do 
during his war with the pirates. 
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CLXXXIX tA V, 7) 
TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 



Taeentum, 



: May 



T>AT after day, or rather more and more as the days go on, 
I send you shorter letters. For day after day I become 
more suspicious of your having started for Epirus. However, 
to prove to you that I have not neglected what you wrote to 
me about, I am informed by Pompey that he intends to 
appoint five new prefects ' for each of the Spains, in order to 
exempt them from serving on juries. For myself, after having 
spent three days with Pompey, and in his house, I am start- 
ing for Brundisium on the 21st of May. In him I am quitting 
a noble citizen, and one most thoroughly well-prepared to 
ward off the dangers which are at present causing us such 
alarm. I shall look forward to a letter from you to tell me 
both what you are doing and where you are. 



» 



CXC (F III, 3) 
APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CILICIA) 

Brundisium, 24 May 



Upon my arrival at Brundisium on the 22nd of May, your 
legate Q, Fabius Vergilianus was awaiting me, and by your 

' See Letter CLXXXVI. The prtcficti fabrum, seciSm, etc, were 
nomioaled by the commander-in-chief,/.;., the consul, mche Roman aiicy. 
L&ter on jl became the practice for aproconsal to a province to nomi- 
nate a cectain nambei m praftcti, with such duties, judicial or other, as 
he chose to give them. Sometimes, as in this instance perhaps, the 
oBice WIS honorary. Under the empire the name was extended to a 
large nnmbei of ofEciais. Atticus seems to have had somebody whom 
he wished (o recommend to Pompey. 
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direction put before me what had ahready occurred, not to me, 
whom it chiefly concerned, but to the whole senate — that the 
province you are holding required a stronger garrison. In fact, 
nearly all the senators exj^essed themselves in favour of a 
reinforcement being enlisted in Italy for my l^ons and those 
of Bibulus. Upon Sulpidus declaring that he would not 
allow that measure, we protested indeed at great length, but 
so unanimous was the wish of the senate for our eaily start, 
that we were obliged to conform to it ; and we did so accord- 
ingly. As things are now, I b^ you, as I did in the letter 
I gave to your letter-carriers at Rome, that you will make it 
your object, in consideration of the very intimate union of 
our sentiments, to bestow attention and care on those details 
wherein an out-going provincial governor can consult for the 
advantage of a successor, who is joined to him by the closest 
ties of interest and affection ; so that the whole world may 
see that I could not have succeeded anyone more kindly 
disposed to me, nor you have handed over the province to 
a warmer friend. 

From the despatch intended to be read in the senate, of 
which you have sent me a copy, I had gathered that a large 
number of soldiers had been dismissed by you ; but this 
same Fabius has pointed out that you had thought of doing 
so, but at the moment of his leaving you, the number of 
soldiers was still intact If that is so, you will be doing me 
a very great favour if you make as small a reduction as 
possible in the scanty forces you already have : and I imagine 
that the decrees of the senate passed on this subject have 
been sent to you. For myself, so highly do I esteem you, 
that I shall approve of whatever you have done ; but I feel 
confident that you also will da what you will perceive to be 
most in my interest. I am waiting for my legate C. Pomp- 
tinus at Brundisium, and I presume that he will arrive there 
before the ist of June. And as soon as he has come I shall 
avail myself of the first opportunity of sailing that is offered 
me. 



M. CiCLIUS RUFUS TO CICERO 



CXCI (F VIII, 

I'M. CELIUS RUFUS' TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY TO CILICIA) 

Rome, 24 May-i June 

I promised you on the eve of your departure' to write a 
1 and careful account of all that went on in the city, 1 
iave taken pains to secure a man to describe everything so 
fully, that I fear his industry in this respect may appear to 
you somewhat overdone. Although you know your own 
curiosity, and how men abroad delight in being informed of 
even the most insignificant things that are going on at home, 
still in this point I must ask you for a favourable construc- 
tion — that you should not bold me guilty of giving myself 
airs in thus performing the duty, because I have delegated 
this task to another. Not at all because it was not the most 
delightful thing possible to me — busy as I am and, as you 
know, the laziest man in the world at writing letters — to keep 
my memory of you fresh : but the size of the packet itself, 
which I am sending you, will, in my opinion, easily plead 
my excuse. It would have required considerable leisurt; not 
wily to copy out all these det^s, but even to take notice of 

' Cicero's correspondent while in Cilicia, M. CscliusRafus.wnsayoung 
man itill, and had been rendered notorious by hl3 long intrigue with 
Clodil, who, when she quarrelled with him, accused faim of atlempting to 
poiion ber. He was brought to trial de in, in B.C. 56, by L. Sempionius 
AUstinos, whose father he had himself accused of bribery 1 sJid among 
the conDla against him was his connexion with Clodia and his attempt 
OD her life. An inteiestii^ essay on [his brilliant, though dissolute 
pasOD, will be found inBoissier's Cicinnelses Amis. He ended his life 
dissstrously : adhering to Csesar in the CivJt War, he was prsetor in B.C. 
48, but in Caesar's absence in £^y7>t he attempted to secure popularity 
by opposing his law for relieving Bnancial distress, and after many con- 
flicts with Aotony, fled from Rome to join Milo, who was attempting to 
force his own recall, and was killed. Cicero's defence of him on the 
accusation of Atratinas is extant. 

' Not " on leaving town," for Gelins evidently accompanied Gcero 
fa Campania or met aim there. 
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them : for the packet contains all the decrees of the senat^'^ 
edicts, gossip, and reports. If this specimen does not meet 
your wishes, let me know, that I may not spend money only 
to bore you. If anything of unusual importance occurs in 
public business, which these clerks cannot easily get at, I 
will myself carefully write you an account of how it was done^ 
what was thought of it, and what is expected to be its result 
For the present there is nothing which causes much antici- 
pation. For those rumours as to the admission of the Trans- 
padani to the comitia died out after reaching Cumje : ' when 
I got to Rome I didn't find that there was the slightest 
whisper about it. Besides, Marcellus has not as yet brought 
before the senate the subject of a successor to the Gallic pro- 
vinces," and has (as he told me himself) postponed that 
motion to the ist of June. He has gone far to bring up again 
the talk about him which was prevalent when we were in 
Rome.' But pray if, as you wished to do, you have found 
Pompey at home,* write me a full account of what you 
thought of him, what he said to you, and what wishes he 
professed to entertain — for he is accustomed to think one 
thing and say another, and yet is not clever enough to con- 
ceal his real aims. As to Ceesar, there are frequent and 
rather ugly reports — at any rate, people keep arriving with 
mysterious whispers : one says that he has lost his cavalry, 
which, in my opinion, is without doubt an invention : another 
says that the seventh legion has had a drubbing, that he 
himself is besieged among the Bellovaci,' and cut off from 

' See Letter CLXXXIV, p. 6. 

• Casar's ten yeaia' govetnment of this province would be over in 
March, B.C. 48 ; but if he wns to stand foi the consulship for Chat year in 
[he usual way, he must come home in July, B.C. 49. C;esar maintained 
that by the clause in Pompey's law he was aulhoriied to stay in his 
province and be elected in his absence, and so would only return In 
Rome at the end of B.C. 49 to take up bis consulship. Thus he com- 

flains that a resolution of the senate compelling him Co come home in 
uly, B.C. 49, would deprive him "of a six months' imptrium bestowed 
on him by the people " (Ctes. B. C. i. 9). 

' That Marcellus was weak and irresolute. Exfrtss 
word Ciceio would have used. It is a slang use of the word whii 
means (l) to squeeie out, (2) to describe, to exhibit. 

• See Letters CLXXXVIII, CLXXXIX, pp. is, 13. 
' Cajsar's serious struggle with the Bellovaci (round Beauvais, I 

Notnaaudy) is described in Hinius's continuation of Qesai'x o 
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t main anny. But neither is there anything known for 

certain as yet, nor are even these uncertain rumours publicly 
bruited abroad after all — they are mentioned as open secrets 
among the small clique with which you are acquainted ; but 
Domitius, with his finger on his lips, hints at them. On the 
24lh of May, the guidnums of the rostra, confound them ! 
spread a loud report that you had been assassinated on your 
journey by Q. Pompeius.' Since I happened to know that Q. 
Pompeiuswas dieting himself at Bau!i,and was fasting to such 
an extent that I was sorry for him, I was not agitated, and I 
only wished that we might compound by this lie for all 
dangers that might be threatening you. Vour friend Plancus, 
for his part, is at Ravenna, and though he has been presented 
with a large douceur by Cresar, he is neither wealthy nor 
well set up. Your books on the Republic are in universal 
tpgue.' 

^fbciFFERENT health, from which I have now recovered (for 
^^pough ill, I had no fever), as well as waiting for Pomptinus, 
of whom as yet no rumour even has reached me, have kept me 
for these twelve days at Brundisium; but I am looking out for 
an opportunity to set sail. Now if you are still at Rome — for 
1 scarcely think you can be — but if you are, I am very anxious 

tries, B. G. viti. 6-23. A slight cBValiy disaster, which may have given 
rise to the reported loss of the cavalry, is described in ch. iz, Caesar 
iavaded the Bcllovad with the 7th, Slh, and 9th legions, bul st one time 
he wat aX any rate in a suHidently difBcult position to make it necessaiy 
Itn birn to send for another legion, the 13th [B. G. viii. 8. 11.) 

' Q. Pompeius Kufns, tftbune in B.C. jz, aRecwaids condemned for 
his promuiion of the riots connected with the buming of Clodius's body 
and the destruction of the Curia. 

' Keading irtntfTa^ faicri. 

* The de Rcftiblica was begiin in B.C. S4, and probably published 
bcfoFe Cicero left Rome in II.C. Ji. 
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■TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

Brundisium, i June 
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(bat you should give your attention to the following. In a 
letter recaved from Rome I am infonned that roy friend Milo 
writes to complain of my baring ill-treated him in allowing 
Philotimus to have a shaie in the [mrchase of his property. 
I decided on that measure in accordance with the opinion 
of C Duronius,' whom I had had reason to believe ex- 
ceedingly friendly to Milo, and whom I knew to be the sort of 
man you judge him to be. Now his object and mine too 
was this : first, that the property should remain under our 
control — lest some outsider, making the purchase at a high 
price, should deprive him of the slaves, a great number of 
which he had with him ; secondly, that the settlement he 
had made upon Fausta should be respected.* There was 
the farther motive, that we should ourselves have less diffi- 
culty than anyone else in saving an)thing that could be 
saved. Now I would have you look thoroughly into the 
whole aSair : for 1 am frequently having letters on it written 
in exa^erated terms. If he complains, if he writes about 
it to his friends, and if Fausta takes the same line, as I told 
Philotimus by word of mouth, and as he undertook to do, 
I would not have him take part in the purchase gainst the 
will of Milo. It would not be in the least worth our while. 
Bnt if there is nothing in all this, you will decide the matter. 
Speak with Duronius. I have written also to Camillas and 
Lamia,' and the more so because I did not feel confident of 
your being in Rome. The long and short of the whole thing 

' A friend of Milo, otherwise untnown. 

' After condemnalion involving a forfeitore of r man's property, the 
whole was nsuaJly purchued for a fixed sum by one or more persoox 
{sKlarei), who then disposed of it by suction and made what pcoGc tbe; 
could. A man who had rich (riends might save a wreck of it, ( i ) if tbey 
chose to purchase, reluming him the Iralance made by the sale ; (z) oi 
sold enough of il to pay the price which the; had bargained to pay [he 
treasury, not exactiog the surrender of personaUy, slaves, etc., or at any 
rate takii^ only a modeiat* profit. This is what Cicero seems lo mean 
that Philotimus (atieedaianofTerentia's) was, with others, going 10 do in 
ihlscase. Again, it was customary foraman receiving a dowry with his 
*' " " curity for its repayment incase of divorci 

isuatly respected in case ofconfiscatiori, ih 
burden on il, ihough this paymenl was 1 
■s in [he case of the confi'tcations of the triumvirs in v. c. 42 (Dio Cass. 
alviL (4). See Letter LXI. 

' C. Futius Canillus was a [nwyer specially ikilLed in properly law 
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is this : decide as shall seem to you to be ia aooordance 
with oty honour, good name, and interests. 



CXCin (F in, 4) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN 

CILICIA) 

Brundisium, 5 June 

On the 4th of June, being at Brundisium, 1 received your 
letter stating that you had instructed L. Clodius with what 
you wished him to say to me. I am much looking forward 
to his arrival, that I may learn at the earliest possible moment 
the message he is bringing from you. My warm feeling 
and readiness to serve you, though I hope they are already 
known to you by many instances, I shall yet manifest in 
those circumstances above all others, in which I shall be 
able to give the most decisive proof tlmt no one's reputation 
and position is dearer to me than yours. On your side, 
both Q. Fabius Vergilianus and C. Flaccus, son of Lucius, 
and — in stronger terms than anyone else — M. Octavius, son 
of Gneius, have shewed me tiiat I am highly valued by you. 
This I had already judged to be the case on many grounds, 
but above all from that book on Augural Law, of which, 
wkh its most affectionate dedica^on, you have made me a 
most delightful present On my part, all the services which 
belong to the closest relationship shall be ever at your com- 
mand. For ever since you began feeling attachment to me, I 
bMJfe learnt daily to value you more highly, and now there 
has been added to that my intimacy with your relations — 
4cr there are two of them of different ages whom I value 
very highly, Cn. Pompeius, father-in-law of your daughter, 
and M. Brutus, your son-in-law * — and, lastly, the membership 



imdFmm* v. 30) ; iElius Lamia is probably a lawyer also, but of him 
we knoir nothing. 

' Cn. Pompeius, elder son of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, married a 
dangfater of Apfans Claudius. M. Brutus macned, first, Claudia, daughter 



so 
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of the same college, especially as that has been stamped by 
such a complimentary expression of your approval,' seems 
to me to have supplied a bond of no ordinary strength 
towards securing a union of feeling between us. But I shall 
not only, if I come across Clodius, write you at greater length 
after talking with hira, but shall also take pains myself to see 
you as soon as possible. Vour saying that your (notice for 
staying in the province was the hope of having an interview 
with me, to tell you the honest truth, is very agreeable to 



CXCIV (A V, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

On thk Road to Athens, 15 Junk 

I ARRIVED at Actium on the 14th of June, after having 
feasted like priests of Mars both at Corcyra and the Sybota 
Islands, owing to your presents, which Areus as well as my 
friend Eutychides had prepared for us with lavish profusion 
and the utmost kindness.' From Actium I preferred to 
jjurney by land, considering the unpleasant voyage we had 
had, and I did not like the idea of rounding Leucatas.^ To 
arrive, again, at Patrse in small boats, without all this para- 
phernalia, seemed to me somewhat undignified. 

Yes, your frequent exhortations have fallen on willing 
ears I I daily turn them over in my own mind and impress 
them on my staff: in tine, I will make certain of passing 
through this extraordinary function without the least illegality 
or extortion. I only hope the Parthian will keep quiet and 

of Appiiis Ctaud[us ; and, secondly, Porcia, daughter of Cato and widow 
of Bibulus. 

' By the dedicalion of ihe iiier auguralis, after Cicero's election into 
the college of augurB (b,c. 51). 

" Freedmen of Ailicm, who enletlained Cicero by his orders. The 
Salil, like the Fanliliees, gave banquels (Lord Mayors' feuts) proverbial 
for their splendour (Horace, Odti, i. 38, II), 

' The fanious promontory od the south of Leucadin, the scene of 
Sappho's' leap. 
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fortune finvour us ! I will do my part. Pray take care to let 
me know what you are doing, where you mean to be from 
time to time, in what state you left things at Rome, 
andy above all, about the 820 sestertia. Put all that into one 
letter, carefully directed so as to be sure of reaching me in 
any case. But that my year of office should remain un 
changed and without any addition being decreed, for this 
remember to take proper measures yourself and tlurough all 
my friends, especially through Hortensius: for, though absent 
at present, when the question is not before the house, you 
will, as you said in one of your answers, be in town at the 
proper time. While pressing this upon you, I feel half- 
inclined to b^ you also to fight against there being an inter- 
calation.^ But I don't venture to put all the burdens on 
your back. As for the year, stick to that at any rate. My 
son Cicero, the best-behaved and dearest of boys, sends you 
his regards. I always liked Dionysius, for my part, as you 
know ; but I get to value him more every day, and, by 
Hercules, principally because he loves you, and never lets an 
Importunity slip of talking about you. 



CXCV (F VIII, 2) 

U. CiEUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS 

JOURNEY) 

Rome, June* 

It 18 certainly true, I tell you, that he has been acquitted — 
I was in court when the verdict was annoimced — ^and that, 
too^ by all three orders, and by a unanimous vote in each 

* That Is, an intercalary month, after 23rd Febrnary, to correct the 
year. It was put in at the discretion of the Pontifices, whom Cicero 
tlxwht Atticns could influence. 

* I Imve followed Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser in placing this letter in 
Jme instead of July, principally because it appears to have been written 
a eoosidefable time before the elections. 
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order. * Well, that 's entireiy iheir concern,'*' say you, 
by Hercules ! For notbing ever happened so tmerpected, 
•o scandalous in the eyes of everybody. Nay, even I, 
Ihough 1 countenanced him with all my might for friend- 
sliip'ssake, and had prepared myself to condole with him, was 
thunderstruck when it occurred, and thought I must be under 
some hallucination. What do you suppose, then, was the 
feeling of others ? Why, they attacked the jurors with a 
storm of disapproving shouts, and made it quite plain that 
this was more than they could stand. Accordingly, now that 
he is left to the mercies of the Licinian law, he seems to be 
in greater danger than ever.' Besides this, on the day after 
the acquittal, Hortensius came into Curio's theatre '■ — I sup- 
pose that we might lihaie in his rejoicing I Whereupon you 
hatl 

Wild upioar, 
ThunJcr bellowuii; in the clouds, 
Tempral hissing throueh tlie shrouds." 

This was the more noticed from the fact that Hortensios had 
reached old age without ever having been hissed, but on this 
occasion got it heartily enough to serve anyone for the 
whole of his life, and to make him sorry he had won his 
case. Of politics I have nothing to tell you. The active 
proceedings of Marcellus have died away, not from lack of 
energy, as it seems to me, but from policy. As to the 
consular elections, public opinion is quite at a loss. For 
U'yself, I have chanced upon one competitor who is noble 

' Rtaitii^ PiAri «/ BnnAi. ThisisTerylikely notthelniereading, biit 
nothing cin be nude of nn!* mitdo of the MSS. Another suggestion is 
nA wtoi/a, "well, pass i I over with a smile." The ai^uittai rereired to 
is that d[ M. Valciios Messolla (consul B.C. 53), on a charge of bribery 
{amtiim). 

' tlaving been acquitted on the charge olimMus, the only Ihin^ to 
lie done with Mesulla was to accuse him of having used his political 
club (iiMWlV-uk for carmpt purposes. The /ex Liiinia dt sodalttiit 
(».c.55) was a harsher law than others dt umbitu in i^ard to the com- 
poailuin of the jury [fn Plane, g 36). Oelius therefore thinks that 
Messalla will have leu chance undei it. 

' Two wooilcD Ihealiei that s¥mDf> round, with spectators dtting in 
Ihem. to form an amphitheatre for gladiators. Curio had therefore de- 
tennlned on (■ivint; the (uneial games against which Ciceio advised hia. 
Sw Uiler C1.XVHL 
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and one who acts the noble : for M. Octavius, son of Gn9&us» 
and C. Himis are standing with me. I tell you this because 
I know that it was on account of Hirrus that you were 
anxiously waiting for news of my election. However, as 
soon as you learn of my having been returned, I beg you to 
be taking measures as to the panthers.^ I recommend Sittius's 
bond to your attention. I gave the first batch of notes on 
the events in the city to L. Castrinius Ps&tus, the second to 
the bearer of this letter. 



CXCVI (F VIII, 3) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS WAY 

TO CILICIA) 

Rome, June 

Is it so ? Have I won ? And do I send you frequent letters, 
which, as you were leaving, you said I should never take the 
trouble to do for you ? It is even so, that is to say, if the letters 
I send reach you. And, indeed, I am all the more energetic 
about this because, being at leisure, I have nowhere to spend 
my little holiday with any pleasure. When you were at Rome I 
had an unfailing and most delightful resource for an idleday — 
to spend the holiday with you. I miss this exceedingly, so 
that not only do I feel myself to be all alone, but now you are 
gone a desert seems to have been created at Rome ; and I 
who in my carelessness omitted paying you a visit on many 
days, when you were here, am now daily tortured to think 
that I have not got you to run to. But, above all, my rival * 
Hirrus takes care that I should look for you day and night. 

* The office Cadius was seeking was that of cunile aedile ; as aedile 
he and his coUeague had charge of the ludi Romani and Megalensia, 
as well as in some degree odier games. It was the fashion to en- 
deaTOVtr, in some way, to make their office notable by something fresh 
or costly ; and one of the most popular features of such games was the 
venatiOf a kiUing of wild animals. Cselius wants these panthers to ex- 
hibit in this way. 

* As candidate for the curule sedileship. 
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You can imagine how vexed that rival of yours for the augur- 
ship is, and how he ti ' ' ■' " ■ ' ' 



o conceal the fact that I a 
indidate than liimself. That you should receive the news 
about him which you wish at the earliest possible moment, 
I desire, on my honour, more for your sidte than my own. 
For as to myself, if I am elected, I shall perhaps be so with a 
colleague richer than myself: ' but even this is so delightful, 
that, if it really does happen to me, I can never all my life 
long lack something to smile at Is it really worth while ? 
Ves ! by Hercules, M. Octavius is unable to do much to 
soften the hostile feelings — and they are many — which spoil 
Hirrus's chances. As to the services of your freedman Phito- 
timus and the property of Mile, I have taken care that Philo- 
timus should satisfy Milo in his absence, as well as his family, 
by the most absolutely straightforward conduct, and that your 
character should not suffer as far as his good faith and activity 
are concerned.' What I now have to ask of you is that, if (as I 
hope) you get any leisure, you would compose some treatise 
dedicated to me, to shew me that you care for me. " How 
did that come into your head," say you, "a modest man like 
you ? " I desire that out of your numerous writings there 
should be something extant handing down to posterity also 
the record of our friendship. " What sort of thing do you 
want?" I suppose you will ask. You, who are acquainted 
with every school of thought, will hit upon the suitable thing 
sooner than I. Only let it be of a kind that has some ap- 
propriateness lo me, and let it contain practical instruction, 
that it may be widely used. 
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CXCVII (A V, JO) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 2^ June 

.ivED at Athens on the 24th of June, and have now 
waited there three days forPomptinusand have heard nothing 
as yet of his arrival, I am, believe me, wholly with you : and 
thoi^h I should have done so without them, yet I am think- 
ing of you all the more vividly from being reminded by the 
traces of you in this place. In short, I assure you we talk 
of nothing else but you. But you, perhaps, would prefer to 
be told something about myself. Here you are then : up to 
now neither I nor any of my staff have been any expense to 
any town or individual. We receive nothing under the 
Julian law,' nothing from any public host : my whole staff 
are impressed with the belief that they must have a regard 
for reputation. So far, well, This has been noticed with 
praise on the part of the Greeks and is being much talked 
of. For the rest, I am taking great pains, as I have perceived 
that you wished. But on this subject let us reserve our ap- 
plause till the last act has been reached. Other circumstances 
are such that I frequently blame my folly for not having 
found some means of getting out of this business. How 
entirely unsuited to my character and habits ! How true the 
proverb is, " Let the shoemaker stick to his last I " ' You will 
say, "What, already? Why, you are not actually in the 
biisiness ! " I know that very well, and I expect greater trouble 
remains : even as far as it has gone, though I bear it with 
cheerful brow, 1 think, and expression, in my inmost heart 

' Tbe law passed by lulius Cxsar in Ilia consulship, s.c. 5(1, limiling 
(among other things) the amount which ptovincial gavemois could 
demaiid in passing to and irom their provinces. Cicero's boast is thit 
be has not taken even what that law allowed. 

' Cicero, a5 often, merelj gi'es a word or two of the Greek proverb 
if^ot nc]> which he kaows AtCicus can iitl np, ipitu ri£ l)v tsaaTOi 
•J^ttQ rlvi^ilir (Aiistopb. Vaf. 1431), " Let each pisctbe the >Tttbatbc 
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I am enduring agonies: so many instances are occurring 
every day of ill-temper or insolence, of foolish and senseless 
behaviour of every kind, both by speech and by refusal to 
speak. I don't give you details of these things, not because 
1 wish to conceal them from you, but because they are diffi- 
cult to explain. So you shall admire my self-restraint when 
I return safe and sound : I am bestowing such pains on the 
practice of this virtue. Well, enough of this. Though I had 
nothing in my mind that I intended to write about, because 
I haven't even the smallest idea as to what you are doing, and 
in what part of the world you are : nor, by Hercules, have I 
ever been so completely in the dark about my own affairs, as 
to what has been done about the debt to Caesar or Milo's 
liabilities ; and no one has come, I don't say from my house, 
but even ^om Rome, to enlighten me as to what is going on in 
politics. Wherefore, if there is anything that you know on the 
subjects which you may suppose that I should wish to know, I 
shall be very much obliged if you taJce the trouble to have it 
transmitted to me. What else is there to say ? Why, nothing 
except this : Athens has pleased me immensely, at any rate 
as far as the city itself and all that adorns it are concerned, 
and the affection of the inhabitants towards you, and what I 
may call a prepossession in favour of myself : but as to its 
philosophy — that is very topsy-turvey, if Aristus is supposed 
to represent it, in whose house I am staying. For your and 
my friend Xeno I preferred giving up to Quintus, and yet, 
owing to his proximity, we spend whole days together.* Pray, 
as soon as you possibly can, write me word of your plans, 
and let me know what you are doing, where you are from 
time to time, especially when you intend being in Rome. 

^ Aristus, an Academician ; Xeno, an Epicurean. 
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CXCVIII (F XIII, I) 

TO GAIUS MEMMIUS (IN EXILE AT 

MITYLENE) 

Athens, July 

Though I had not quite made up my mind whether the 
prospect of seeing you at Athens was painful or pleasant — 
because your undeserved calamity^ would have caused 
me sorrow, yet the philosophic spirit with which you bear 
it delight — nevertheless, I should have preferred to have 
seen you. For I do not feel the pain much less when you 
are out of sight, while such pleasure as is possible would at 
any rate have been greater had I seen you. Therefore I 
shall not hesitate to endeavour to see you whenever I shall 
be conveniently able to do so. Meanwhile, such business as 
can be put before you by letter, and, as I think, can be 
brought to a conclusion, I will put before you now at once. 
I will preface my request by asking you not to do anything 
for my sake against your own inclination ; but if the matter 
is one which is important to me, and in no way of much im- 
portance to yourself, still only grant it in case of having first 
made up your mind to do so cheerfully. I am in thorough 
sympathy with Patron the Epicurean, except that I differ 
from him widely in philosophy. But not only at the very 
beginning in Rome, when he was paying attention to you as 
well as all your friends, did he also cultivate my acquaintance 
with special care, but recently also, after having gained all 
that he wanted in the way of personal profit and reward, he 
has continued to regard me as almost the first of his 
supporters and friends. Besides this, he was introduced 

' Gains Memxnios Gemellus (to whom Lucretius dedicated his poem) 
was praetor in B.C. 58. Of his conduct when curule aedile we have 
beard before (vol. i., jp. 51). He was condemned iox ambitus in B.C. 54 
(see vol. i. , p. 304). He selected Athens as his place of exile, being deeply 
versed in Greek literature (Brut. J 247), but spent part of his time at 
Mitylene. 
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and recommended to me by Phaadrus,' who, when I was a4 
boy and before I knew Philo, was highly valued by nie as a 
philosopher, and afterwards as, at any rate, a good, agree- 
able, and kindly man. This Patron, therefore, having 
written to me at Rome, begging me to reconcile you to him, 
and to ask you to grant him some ruined house or other 
once belonging to Epicurus, I did not write to you on the 
subject, because I did not want any plan of building which 
you might have to be hampered by a recommendation of 
mine. On my arrival at Athens, however, having been 
asked by the same person to write to you on the sub- 
ject, I have granted his request, because al! your friends 
agreed in saying that you had given up that building idea. 
If this is so, and if it is now of no importance to you, 
I would ask you, if some little offence has been caused you 
by the wrong-headedness of certain persons— and I know 
the class of men — to take a lenient view of the matter, either 
from your own great natural kindness or, if you Uke, out of 
compliment to me. For my part, if you ask me what I 
think about it myself, I neither see why he is so anxious for 
it, nor why you make difficulties ; I only feel that it is much 
less natural for you to trouble yourself without reason, than 
for him to do so. However, I am sure that Patron's line of 
argument and the merits of his case are known to you. He 
says that he has to maintain his own honour and duty, the 
sanctity of a will, the prestige of Epicurus, the solemn 
injunction of Phsedrus, the home, the dwelling-place, the 
footprints of famous men. We may ridicule the man's 
entire life and the system which he follows in philosophy, if 
we lake upon ourselves to find fault with what he is now 
contending for. But, by Hercules, since I am not very 
unfriendly to him or to others who find pleasure in such 
things, I think we must be indulgent to him for being so 
very keen about it. For even if he is wrong in this, it is 
a fault of the head, not the heart. But to come to the 
point— for I must mention this sooner or later — I love 
Pomponius Atticus as a second brother. Nothing can be j 



' An Epicure 
AcademiciaD, 1< 
PhEcdnia came t 
of ihe young Ci 



n who taught at Athens and at Rome. Fhilo wa 

which seel Cicero was in later years more drawn. ( 
I Rome in n.c. 88, sad immediately won the devotion ] 
ero {Srut. S 306). 
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dearer or more delightful than he 13 to me, Atticus, then — 
not that he is of their sect (for he is cultivated to the highest 
degree in all liberal learning '), but he is very fond of Patron, 
and was much attached to PhKdrus — presses this upon me 
as he has never done anything else, though he is the very 
reverse of self-seeking, the last person in the world to be 
troublesome in making requests ; and he feels no doubt of 
mybeingable to obtain this favour from you on the slightest 
hint, even if you still had the intention of building. In the 
present circumstances, however, if he hears that you have laid 
aside your plan of building and that yet I have not obtained 
this favour from you, he will think, not, indeed, that you have 
been ungenerous towards me, but that I have been careless 
in what concerned himself. Wherefore I beg you to write 
word to your agents that the decree of the Areopagites, 
which they call a " minute," ' may be cancelled with your 
fiee consent. But I return to what I said at first Before 
malcing up your mind to do this, I would have you be sure 
that you do it for my sake with a willing heart At any rate 
have no doubt of this : if you do what I ask, I shall take it 
as a very great favour. Farewell. 

* Epicunu was noled lot his barbarous ityle, and his followers, 
Greek and Latin, sccording to Ciceio, generally had the same defect. 
See £rul. S 131 ; Tmtul. ii. §7: Epicurii Latimipriprefitenlwnequi 
^HikU, Heque distrSmte, ntqut ilrganUr, maut emalt scribtre. 

• Din>f>i«iitiarMr/iir, "record," "memorial." This it appears from 
ioscriplions was Ihe technical word for a decree of the Areopagus, though 
other words are also found, such as Jnyfio, \infimt^l,consallum\iii^i, 
etc A series of inscriptioos also shews that in tlie Roman period Ihe 
Areopagus was an important executive body: thus we find it .superin- 
tendiDg. the prosecattons of users of false weights and measures, and con- 
sisnily joined with Ihe council of 600 (or 500 later) in voting honours to 
benefactors, tn one bscription (Add. 4315, n. C. I. G.) it is joined 
with the " EpicBTEans at Atbeos " and the theatrical guild in paj^g 
konour to a pbysidaa. The minute or record here 10 be cancelled 
■ppean to be a giant or sole lo Memmins of a building site in Athens, 

n which were the mins of ibe house of Epicurus, which the Epicurean 

' ' o wished to preserve. 
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CXCIX (A V, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 6 July 

Hallo write so often to Rome, and not send a single line 1 
to you ? Well then, hereafter, rather than consent not to 
send you a letter, if that can be done safely, I will send 
one that may never reach you. Whatever step can be taken 
to provide against the prolongation of my government, in 
the name of fortune, take, so long as you are in town. 
1 can't describe to you the warmth of my longing for the 
city, or the difficulty I feel in putting up with the boredom 
of this business. 

Maxcellus's action in the case of the man of Comum was 
disgraceful. Even if he were not a magistrate, he was yet 
an inhabitant of Gallia Transpadana.' So he seems to me 
to have given no less cause of anger to our friend Pompey than 
to Caesar. But this is his own look-out. I think, from what 
you tell me that Varro says, that Pompey certainly means to 
go Co Spain. 1 entirely disapprove of it, and indeed 1 easiiy 
convinced Theophanes that the best course was for bim not 
lo quit Rome to go anywhere.' So the Greek will put 

' A colony had been established at Comum after the social wars by 
Pompehis Strabo (Pompey's father), whose ln.w also gave the Latin 
franchise lo all Ttanspnilani. The colonists had suffered frodi iitlacks 
of neighbouring tribes, and Oesat, in virtue of a !ex VatiHia f B.C. ^9), 
had delennined to settle there live thousand new colonists. This had 
becD done in the course of his proconsulship, anii he took great intacat 
in the place. But the Oplimates were anxious to shew tbeii disregard 
at all Qcsir's coiuulai acts, as done in spile ot the elmutilialie of 
Reguhis, and withont the sanction of the senate. The Tianspadani had 
the Latin franchise-only, but in a colony members of the local senate 
and mapstrales had the iiiU civitas. Marcellus, b^ way of shewing that 
Comum waEi not a calitnitL, ordered one of its magistrates to be flogged 
on some prelevt, which was equivalent to declaring him nnl lo lie a 
nvis. Cicero says that even if this were strictly legsl, it wnsonirageous 
—an abuse of Ibe law. The aulhorities are Appian, B. C. ii. 26 1 
Suet. Cai. 28 : Plut, Cas. 29. 

' Pompey, when proconsul of Spain, tt Has quiie aa unprecedented ■ 
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icessure on him ; and his influence is very powerful with 
him. 

I send this letter oa the 6th of July, when on the point 
of quitting Athens, where I have been exactly ten days.' 
Pomptinus has arrived along with Cn. Volusius ; my quaestor 
is here; the only one missing is yourlriend Tullius. I have 
some open vessels of Rhodes, some biremes of Mityleae, and 
a certain amount of despatch boats." I don't hear a word 
about the Partbians. For the rest, heaven preserve us ! As 
yet our journey through Greece has roused great admiration, 
nor, by heaven, have I as yet a fault to find with any of my 
staff. They appear to me to understand my point of view 
and the conditions on which they accompany me. They 
entirely devote themselves to my reputation. For the future, 
if the proverb " like mistress hke dog " ' holds good, they will 
certainly stick to this line of conduct. For they will not see 
me doing anything to give them an excuse for malpractices. 
But if that does not prove sufficient, I shall have to take 
some stronger measure. P'or at present I am all smiles and 
indulgence, and, as I hope, am making considerable progress. 
}!ut I have only studied the part of " tolerator " — *s our 
friends the Sicilians call it'"for a single year. Therefore 
tight your best, lest, i£ any addition is made to my time, 
I should turn out -a scoundrel. 

Now to return to your commands : prafeed are excused 
jury service : offer the position to whom you choose. I 
will not be so high and mighty ' as I was in the case of 
Appuletus. I am as fond of Xeno as you are, of which I 
fi?el sure that he is fully aware. With Patron and the rest 
of the (Epicurean) dunces ' I have established your reputa- 

thing for a proconsul (o stay &t Rome and ^vern by legali, as he wu 
■fuine- Varro was one of these Itgali, and Tbeophanes u-as b Greelc of 
^litylmewho was Pompey's close rriendand secrelaiy. 

' That IS, without counting the days of his arrival and deputuic. 

He wrived June 14th. 

* AiijHiJ iiniaixiiii', »c. vtiiv. This word does not cccur elsewhere 
u a tubslintivc Aulus GelL (i. 35, § 5) says that the Greek name l<>r 
'* despatch boats " {acluaria) was Itrru'icuTw, boats wiLh sails and oars. 

— • atarip fl Jiinrmva roia yii tdimv, " as is the mislress, so is her dog." 
' inVir»t which is not a classical word, but I suppose was used in 
■jtf, where the Greek was not Attic. 

* fviatpot, "uplifted." • See p. 29, 
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tion well, and, by Hercules, it is no more than you deserv 
For that person told me three times over that you had 
written to him to say that I had taken measures about his 
affair in accordance with a letter from Memmius, and this 
pleased him very much. But Patron having urged me to 
request your Areopagus to cancel their minute, made in the 
archonship of Polycharmus,' it seemed hest to Xeno, and 
afterwards to Patron himself, that I should write to Mem- 
mius, who had started for Mitylene the day before my 
arrival at Athens, to induce him to write to his agents that 
it might he done with his free consent. For Xeno felt sure 
that it would be impossible to get this concession from the 
Areopagites if Memmius were unwilling. Now MemmJus 
had laid aside his design of building, hut he was angry with 
Patron. So I wrote him a. carefully expressed letter, of 
which I inclose you a copy. 

Please comfort Pilia with a message from me. For I will 
tell you, though don't tell her. I received a packet which 
contained Pilia's letter. I abstracted, opened, and read it. 
It was in very sympathetic terms. The letters you got from 
Brundisium without one from me you must regard as having 
been sent when I was unwell ; ' for don't take seriously the 
excuse I mentioned of expense.' Take care to let me know 
everything, but, above all, take care of your health. 



S4-S3- 



' Epanymus a.rchon of B. 

■SeeLttlerCXCII. ■ 

' 1 venture to propose to read Huiamariam (oT mimi'iatia rei) txtiua-^ 
/ioff*™, explaining it by Cicero's jocose reference to his economy in paper, 
in Utter CLXXXVI (p. lo). The MSS. have some Greek letters, 
vD/iavapui me, Cicero says, " My real excuse for not writing was ill- 
ness) for don't suppose I was really stingy about buying papei and its 
cost I " Eoth the excuse and its withdrawal are, of course, jests (anil not 
very good ones). The mislalte may possibly have arisen from Cicera J 
writing the Latin word In Greek telteis. 
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CC (F 11, 8) 

TO M. CiELIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 6 July 

What ! Do you suppose that I meant you to send me an 
account of gladiatorial matches, of postponements of trials, 
of robberies by Chrestus, and such things as, when I am at 
Rome, nobody ventures to retail to me ? See what a high 
opinion I have of you — and not, indeed, undeservedly, for I 
have never yet known anyone with keener political instincts 
— I don't care for your writing to me evea the daily occur- 
rences in the most important affairs of the state, unless there 
is something specially affecting myself. Other people will 
write about Siem ; many will convey news of them : common 
report itself will bring many of them to my ears. Therefore 
it is not things past or present that I expect from you, but 
things to come — for you are a man who sees far in front of 
you — so that, having got a view of the ground plan of the 
Republic from your pen, I may satisfy myself as to what the 
future building is to be. As yet, however, I have no fault 
to find with you ; for it is impossible for you to see farther 
than any one of us, and especially myself, who have spent 
several days with Pompey in conversation exclusively political, 
which neither can nor ought to be committed to writing. 
Only take this as certain, that Pompey is an admirable 
citizen, and prepared in courage and wisdom alike to meet 
every contingency that needs to be provided against in the 
political situation. Wherefore devote yourself to him : he 
will receive you, believe me, with open arms. For he takes 
the same view, as we ever do, as to who are gbod and bad 
citizens. After spending exactly ten days in Athens, and 
having seen a great deal of our friend Caninius Callus,' 

* L. Caninius Gallns, a strong supporter of Pompey, tribune b.c. 56^ 
What he was doing at Athens is uncertain ; it is suggested that he 
was propraetor of Achaia, but it is doubtful whether such an officer ^ 
existed at this period. 

II. D 
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y journey to-day, the 6th of July, I 



m starting 
on which I i 

desire to have the benefit of your greatest attention, but 
nothing more so than that the time of my provincial govern- 
ment should not be extended. That is ai! in all to me. 
When, how, and by whose means this is to be worked, you 
will settle best for yourself. 



CCI (A V, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

At Sea (about 15 JULv) 



A SEA voyage is a serious business, and in the month of 
July too. We got to Delos on the sixth day from Athens. 
On the 6th of July we got from the Pirseus to Zoster, with a 
troublesome wind, which kept us there on the 7th. On the 
3th we got to Ceos with a pleasant voyage. Thence to 
Gyaros with a violent wind, though it wasn't against us. 
Hence to Syros, and from that to Delos ; we in both cases 
accomplished the passage quicker than we could have 
wished. You have had experience of Rhodian open vessels : 
they are the worst things in the world for rough water. 
Accordingly, my intention is «ot to be at all in a hurry, nor 
to stir from Delos unless I see "Gyre's headlands" all 
clear-' 

I wrote to Messalla at once from Gyaros, directly I heard, 
and also (which was my own idea) to Hortensius, for whom, 
indeed, 1 felt much sympathy.' But I am very anxious to 

' Reading ixfia rvpiuv, which I think Tyrrell and Purser have 
estsblishcd. Gyn, the southern piomonlory of Tenos, due north 
of Delos, would he a weather guide. If deai, fair weather might be 
cxpecled i If cloudy, bad. 

* For the acquittal of Mes<>nlia and the iiissing that his uncle and 
advocate got for it, see Letter CXCV. I have translated Madvlg'!. 
readily, ^ Mtaallam, omitting o/e (which by Cicero's usage should be 
<U It). The point is rather that Cicero had written it/ore he heard from 
Atticiu, oa gettini; the news Siota Cielius. 
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get your letter about what is said as to that verdict, and, 
indeed, about the political situation generally — a letter 
written somewhat more from the politician's point of view, 
for you are now, with the aid of Thalhimetus, studying my 
books * — a letter from which I may learn not what is actually 
happening (for that very ** superior person," your client 
Helonius, can do that for me), but what is going to happen. 
By the time you read this our consuls will have been elected. 
You will be able to make out all about Caesar, Pompey, and 
the trials themselves. My own affairs, since you are staying 
on in Rome, pray put straight. As to the point I forgot to 
mention in my answer to you — as to the brickwork, and as 
to the water, if anything can be done, pray shew your 
accustomed kindness. I think the latter of very great 
importance from my own ideas as well as from what you 
say about it So please have it done. Again, if Philippus 
makes any application, do exactly what you would have 
done in your own case.* I will write at greater length to 
you when I have come to land ; at present I am well out 
at sea. 



ecu (A V, 13) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

EpHESUS (after 22 JULV) 

Wb arrived at Ephesus on the 22nd of July, on the 620th day 
after the battle of Boiallae.' I accomplished the voyage 
without alarm and without sea-sickness, but somewhat slowly, 
owing to the crankiness of the Rhodian open ships. About 
the &rong of l^ations and private suitors, and about the 
extraordinary crowd of pec^le that met me even at Samos, 
but to a surprising extent at Ephesus, I presume that you 

^ His treatise de Repuhlica, Thallumetus is Atticus's slave, or per- 
haps fireedman, and reader. 
* See next letter. Philippus seems to be the contractor for the work. 
' The murder of Qodias, i£ January, B.c 52. 
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have heard, or — " well, what is all that to me ? " ^ The fact is, 
however, that the tithe-collectors, as though I had come with 
imperiumy the Greeks, as though I were governor in Ephesus,* 
presented themselves to me with eagerness. This will, I 
am sure, convince you that the professions I have been 
making these many years past are now being put to the test. 
But I shall, I hope, stick to the principles which I learnt 
from you, and give full satisfaction to everyone, and with 
the less difficulty that the contracts in my province have 
been settled.* 

I did not neglect your little affairs at Ephesus, and 
although Thermus* before my arrival had been most' 
courteous in his promises to all your agents, yet I intro- 
duced Philogenes and Seius to him, and recommended 
Xeno of Apollonis. In a word, he undertook to do every- 
thing. I besides submitted to Philogenes an account of the 
note of exchange, which I had negotiated with you. So 
enough of that. I return to afiairs in the city. In the name 
of fortune, since you are remaining at Rome, I beg of you, 
use every means of supporting and fortifying the position 
that I am not to be left in office more than a year, without 
even an intercalation. Next fulfil all my commissions, and 
especially in regard to that domestic matter get rid of the 
difficulty with which you are acquainted.' Next to that do 
so in the matter of Caesar : it was on your advice that I set 
my heart on him, and I do not repent. And, as you well 
understand how it is my nature to know and care for what 
is going on in public affairs — going on, do I say? nay, 

* These words Boot and others suppose to be put into Atticus*s 
mouth : ** Or I suppose you will say, * What have I to do with that P'" 
It is unlike Cicero to suppose Atticus to be indifferent to anything that 
affects hiviself. It would be easier with Schiitz to alter m;; to te. 
After the aut he was going to put another infinitive clause, but breaks oflf 
and dismisses the subject, only referring afterwards to one class of people 
who came to him, «>., ih^ publkani, 

' I.e.f propraetor of Asia, of which Ephesus was the chief town. 
' The contracts for collecting the decuma for B.C. 51. Those for the 
next year he had to superintend. 

* Q. Minucius Thermus, proprsetor of Asia. He was an Optimate 
and took the side of Pompey in the civil war of B.C. 49-48, which he 
survived. ^ 

^ The marriage of his daughter, and perhaps his growing dissatisfaction 
with Terentia. 
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rather what is going to happen — ^write me everything at full 
length, and that with the utmost precision, and especially 
whether there is any breakdown in the trials that have either 
taken place or are about to do so. As to the water, if you 
are looking after it, and if Philippus is taking any steps, 
please attend to what is done. 



CCIII (A V, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
Tralles, 28 July 

Until I have settled down somewhere you must not expect 
a long letter from me, nor always written by my own hand. 
As soon, however, as I have a moment to spare, you shall 
have both. I am now journeying along a road which is 
both hot and dusty. I wrote yesterday from Ephesus : this 
I am despatching from Tralles.* I expect to be in my pro- 
vince* on the I St of August. From that date, if you love 
me, agitate for my era to begin.' Meanwhile, however, the 
following items of news of a welcome nature have reached 
me: first, that the Parthians are quiet; secondly, that the 
contracts of the publicani have been concluded ; lastly, that 
a mutiny among the soldiers has been suppressed by Appius, 
and their pay discharged up to the 13th of July. Asia has 
given me an extraordinarily good reception. My visit there 
cost no one a farthing. I trust that my staff are respecting 
my reputation. I am very nervous about it, however, yet hope 
for the best. All my staff have now joined except your 

* About forty miles south-east of Ephesus, in Caria, on the road which 
folknrs the general direction of the Maeander. 

* The province of Cilicia at this time comprised, besides Cilicia itself 
(with Tarsus as capital), Iconium, port of Isauricum, Pamphylia, Cibyra, 
Apsmea, Synnada, Cyprus. 

' Move that my years government is to count from that day. The 
Greek words, iwuxCmiw irapdmiyfia, refer to the custom of driving in a 
nafl as a means of counting the vears. Cicero did, as a matter of fact, 
leate his province at the end of the following July. 
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friend Tullius. My idea is to go straight to the army, to 
devote the rest of the summer months to military affairs, the 
winter ones to judicial business. Pray, as you know that I 
have no less curiosity in politics than yourself, write me word 
of everything occurring or about to occur. You can do me 
no greater favour, except, indeed, that it will be the greatest 
favour of all if you fulfil my commissions, especially that " at 
my own hearth," * than which you must know I have nothing 
more at heart. This letter reeks of hurry and dust Future 
ones shall go into greater details* 



CCIV (F III, 5) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CILICIA) 

Tralles, 28 July 

I ARRIVED at Tralles on the 27th of July. There I found 
L. Lucilius waiting for me with your letter and message ; 
than whom you could have sent no man either more friendly 
to me, or, as I think, better suited to give the information I 
wanted, or endowed with more practical wisdom himself. 
For myself, I read your letter with great pleasure, and also 
listened carefully to Lucilius. For two reasons all mention of 
past services is now superfluous : first, because you think so 
— for you say in your letter that you thought what I wrote 
to you about our mutual services, though gratifying to you, 
was unnecessary, considering how far back they go — and, 
secondly, because our friendship is well established and oui 
fidelity tried : I will therefore pass over that subject, though 
I will yet express the thanks which I owe you. For I have 
observed and learnt from your letter that in all your pro- 
ceedings you kept in view the object of consulting for my 
interests, and of settling beforehand and, so to speak, pre- 
arranging everything which would make my administration 
easier and less complicated. When I teU you that this 

^ Mofivxov* See p. 36.. 
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_ irt excites the liveliest gratitude in me, it 
naturally follows that I wish you to think that it will ever be 
and is now an object dear to me, that first of all you and 
your friends, and then all the rest of the world also, should 
know that I am your very warm friend. If there are any 
people who are not clear on that point as yet, I think it is 
rather that they don't wish us to entertain such feelings than 
that they are ignorant of our doing so. But I am sure they 
will not he ignorant of it : for the persons taking part in our 
drama will not be obscure, nor its action unimptortant. But 
I wish all this to be shewn in performance rather than in 
anything said or written. 

Vou say that the route I have planned out makes you 
somewhat doubtful whether you arc likely to see me in the 
province. The facts are these. When talking to your 
freedman Phania at Brundisium, I remarked in the course 
of conversation that I should be glad to go to that part of the 
province first, which I thought would best meet your wishes. 
Whereupon he informed me that, as it was your wish to leave 
by sea, it would be very convenient to you if I approached 
the maritime portion of the province on board ship. I said 
I would do so : and so I should have done, had not our 
friend L. Clodius told me at Corcyra that I must by no means 
do so : that you would be at Laodicea to meet me when I 
arrived. That was a much shorter and more convenient 
route for me, especially as 1 thought that it was your 
preference. Your plans were afterwards changed. In these 
"-"TCuinsiances it will be easiest for you to arrange what is to 

S done : I will lay before you what my plan is. On the 
■Ut of July 1 expect to be at Laodicea: I shall remain 

ere for a very few days to get in some money due to me 

I an exchequer bill of exchange. I shall then direct my 
irse to the army, so as to be at Iconium, as I think, about 
13th of August. But if I am now making any mistake 

I thus writing — for I am at some distance both from my 
i.phere of duty and the localities — as soon as I have begun 
my farther progress, I will employ the swiftest messengers, 
and write as often as I possibly can, to put before you the 
whole scheme of my days and routes. I have neither the 
roorage nor the right to lay any burden upon you. Vet, as 
£tf as it inay be so without inconvenience to you, it is 
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really of great importance to both of us that I should see 
you before you leave. If any accident, however, makes this 
impossible, you may yet feel certain of all the services that 
I can render you, exactly as if I had seen you. As to my 
own a£GEiirs, I shall not give you any written commissions 
imtii I have given up all hope of a personal interview. You 
tell me that you asked Scaevola ^ to take charge of the 
province in your absence until my arrival I saw him at 
Ephesus, and he spent the three days of my stay at Ephesus 
with me in a very cordial manner ; but I did not hear a word 
fr'om him indicating any commission given him by you. I 
only wish he could have obeyed your wishes : for I don't 
think he was unwilling to do so. 



CCV (F VIII, 4) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, i August 

I ENVY you: such a budget of startling news is con- 
veyed every day to you over there ! First, the acquittal 
of Messalla, then his condemnation : the election of C. 
Marcellus to the consulship : M. Calidius, after losing his 
election, impeached by the two Gallii : P. Dolabella made 
one of the quindecimviri. There 's only one thing I don't 
envy you for — that you have lost a most interesting spectacle, 
and did not see the expression on the face of Lentulus Cms 
when he lost. But what a come down for him ! He had 
been so confident, had made so sure of it ! Dolabella him- 
self had been so doubtful ! And, by Hercules, if our fiiends 
the equites had not been too sharp-eyed, he would have won 
almost by the retirement of his opponent. The next item I 
don't think will surprise you, that Servaeus, after becoming 
tribune-designate, has been condemned. C. Curio is can- 

^ Perhaps Q. Mucius Scsevola, who was with Quintus Cicero in Asia. 
He was tribune in B.C. 54, and was therefcnre possibly a Ugaius of 
Appius. 
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didate for the vacancy thus made by him.^ It is remarkable 
how much alarm he inspires in many people, who don^t 
know him and his easy-going character ; but, as I hope and 
desire, and to judge from his present attitude, he will prefer 
to side with the loyalist party and the senate. In his present 
frame of mind he is bubbling over with this intention. The 
root and origin of this feeling is that Caesar, who generally 
spares no expense in attaching to himself the friendship 
of the lowest characters, has treated him with very marked 
neglect. And in this there does seem to me to be a touch 
of humour — which has been noticed also to a great extent 
by the rest — ^that Curio, who never acts on any fixed plan, 
should be thought to be following a deliberate policy and 
a deep design in evading the counsels of those who had 
exerted themselves to oppose his election to the tribuneship 
— I mean the Lselii and AntOnii and powerful men of that 
stamp. 

There has been a somewhat longer interval than usual 
between this and my last letter, because the successive post- 
ponements of the elections kept me more than usually busy, 
and forced me to wait day after day for their result, that I 
might give you the information when all was over. I have 
waited to the ist of August. There have been some hitches 
in the praetorian elections. Moreover, what will be the 
result of my own election I do not know: that of the 
plebeian aediles' election indeed has, as far as Hirrus is 
concerned, amounted to a strong expression of opinion in 
my favour. For that foohsh proposition of his (which we 
laughed at of old), and the promulgation of a law for the 

^ Messalla, convicted (after his acquittal for ambitus) under the 
licinian law de sodalitns (see Letter CXCV). M. Calidius, praetor 
B.C. 57» accused now of atnlntusy had himself formerly accused Q. 
GaOnis on the same charge. P. Cornelius Dblabella, afterwards son- 
in-law of Cicero, but a partisan of Caesar in the Civil War, is now elected 
as one of the pdndecimviri sacrisfacimdis, L. Cornelius Lentulus Cms, 
ooosal in B.c. 49, had been praetor B.C. 58, a strong Optimate. Of 
Servxus nothing is known ; he is prosecuted for ambitus between his 
election and the day of entering office, and being condemned, is ipso 
faOo incapable of taking it up. C. Curio, of whom we have heard so 
often, the pupil and fhend of Cicero, of whom he hoped such high 
things, had rmned himself by his extravagant funeral games, and during 
his year o( office was won over to Caesar's side by being relieved by him 
fiom his enonnous debts. 
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appointment of a dictator, brought M. C^elius Vinicianus 
suddenly to the ground, and caused him to be loudly hooted 
when down. This was followed by a general demand that, 
after that, Hirrus should not be elected curule jedile.' I 
hope that you will speedily hear about me the news you 
have hoped for, and about hJm what you have scarcely 
ventured to hope. 

As to politics, I had by this time ceased to hope for any 
new developinent ; but at a meeting of the senate in the 
temple of Apollo on the aznd of July, upon a motion being 
brought before it in reference to the pay of Pompey's 
soldiers, mention was made of the legion with which 
Potnpey had furnished C. Csesar — in what division was it 
reckoned, for what purpose was it required ? Pompey 
having answered that "it was in Gaul," he was compelled to 
say that " he would withdraw the legion." He didn't say 
this at once, but only on the subject being brought forward 
and under a fire of invective from his detractors." He was 
Ihcnaskedabout the appointment of a successor to C.Cassar;' 
and on this point a resolution was passed that " Cn. Pompeius 
should return to the city as soon as possible, in order that 
the question of the succession to the provinces might be 
debated while he was in the house." For Pompey was on 

' For HimiB, too, had proposed thai Pompsy should be made 
dictator. The old dictatorship was forgolten ; what people remembered 
was Sulla's unconstitutionsl dictatorship and the proscriptions. 

' Pomp-ey, though proconsul of Spain, was retained on the plea of the 
public service outside thE city (oifuriem), as proconsul with imperiuia. 
As such he comminited all troops in Italy (for the consuls, while in the 
city, had aa military command). He also, by the special lenns of his 
appointmeot aifraftctus annona, had the right for five yean from B.C. 
57 to enlist soldiers in any province. In B.C. 5; he had enlisted a legioD 
in Cisalpine Gaul ; bat in B.C. 53, in view of a threatened rebellion 
throughout Transalpine Gaul, Ciesar had asked him to order this legion 
to join him, and Pompey had done bo. We shall see that its withdrawal 
at the end of this year, under pretext of a Parthian war. wasoneofCassac'i 
alleged grievances (Cos. B. C. vi. I ; B. C. i. 4, 11), Of the troops 
Pompey retained in Italy the main part were at Ariminuro, the frontier 
town of Italy proper and Gaul. Hence, when Cxsar crossed the 
Rubicon in B.C. 49, he found most of the towns on the eastern coast 
garrisoned by cohorts under Pompey's officers. 

° As to whether Oesar was to stay in Gattl over the elections oT^ 
B.C. 49, or come home before the full term of his governorship granle<' 
him by the taw had expired. 
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the point of starting for Ariminum to join the army ; and in 
fact did go at once. I think that business will come on on 
the 13th of August. Some conclusion will be come to for 
certain, or a scandalous exercise of the veto will hinder it. 
For in the course of the debate Pompey let fall the expres- 
sion, " Everybody ought to be obedient to the senate." For 
my part, however, there is nothing I look forward to so 
much as to hearing PauUus delivering his vote first as consul- 
elect* 

I remind you often about Sittius's bond,* for I am anxious 
that you should understand that it is of great importance to 
me : so also about the panthers, that you should send for 
some natives of Cibyra,® and see that they are shipped to 
me. Besides this, we have been told, and it is now regarded 
as certain, that the king of Egypt is dead. Take care to 
write to me what policy you recommend to me, what the 
condition of that kingdom is, and who has charge of it^ 

I August 



CCVI (A V, ^5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Laodicea, 3 August 

I ARRIVED at Laodicea on the 31st of July. From this day, 
therefore, coimt the beginning of my year. Nothing could 
be more warmly, more affectionately welcomed, than my 
arrival But you can scarcely believe how bored I am with 
the business. Has not that intellectual range, which you 
know so well, wide enough field? and is my splendid 

' L. ifimillus Paullus, who had now been or would be elected before 
the next meeting of the senate, was a strong Optimate. The consuls- 
designate were always called on first for their sententia in the senate. 

•Letter CXCV. 

* The district of Pisidia included in the province of Cilicia. 

* Ptolemy, father c^ Cleopatra, of whose restoration (b.c. 55) we have 
heard so much, left a young son who, as king, ordered Pompey's 
murder in B.C. 48, and himself perished in the course of the Alexandrine 
war of B.C. 48-47. 
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industry likely to rast unemployed ? Why, just look at this ! 
That I should be sitting in court at Laodicea, while A. Plotius 
is doing so at Rome ! And that, while our friend has that 
great army, I should have nominal command of two wretched 
legions ! But the fact is, that it is not such things as these 
that I miss : it is the broad daylight of life, the forum, the 
city, my town house, you that I miss. But I will endure it 
as best I may, provided that it does not last more than a 
year. If there is any extension, I am lost ! But this may 
easily be resisted, if only you are in Rome. 

You ask me what I am doing. Why, upon my life, I 
am living at a vast expense. I am wonderfully pleased 
with this course. My disinterested conduct, founded on 
your injunctions, is so admirable, that I am afraid that the 
money I took up from you will have to be paid by a fresh loan. 
I avoid reopening any wounds inflicted by Appius, but they 
are patent and cannot be concealed. I am starting to-day, 
the 3rd of August, on which I despatch this letter, from 
Laodicea to the camp in Lycaonia: thence I think of going 
to the Taurus, that by means of a pitched battle with Moera- 
genes ^ I may, if possible, settle the question of your slave. 

** The saddle 's on the ox : no load for us : " 

But I shall put up with it, only, as you love me, let me be 
only kept a year. Mind you are in town at the right 
moment, to keep every senator up to the mark. I am feel- 
ing wonderfully anxious, because I have had no news of 
what is going on among you for a long time. Wherefore, as 
I have said before in my letters, see that I am kept 
acquainted with politics as well as everything else. I know 
this letter will be somewhat long in reaching you, but I am 
intrusting it to a familiar and intimate friend, C. Andronicus 
of Puteoli. You, however, will have frequent opportunities 
of giving letters to the letter-carriers of the publicaniy by the 
favour of the head contractors for the pasture-tax and harbour 
dues of our districts." 

^ A robber chief, with whom a runaway slave of Atticus had taken 
refuge. 

^ Sciptura is the money paid for the pasturing of cattle on the public 
lands in a province. Magistri are the magistri socUteUum, the manageis 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CiLiciA, August 

ThoVGH the letter-carriers of the publicani are starting 
while I am actually travelling and on the road, and though I 
am still engaged on my progress, yet I thought I must 
j^natch a moment to prevent your thinking me forgetful of 
IT charge. So I have sat down actually on the road to 
[rite you in brief what follows, which really calls for a aome- 
t lengthy essay. Let me tell you, then, that with the 
jhest possible reputation I entered, on the 31st of July, 
1 province in a state of desolation and lasting ruin : 
i I stayed three days at Laodicea, three at Apamea, the 
me at Synnada.' It was the same tale everywhere : they 
bid not pay the poll-tax : everybody's securities were 
'd : groans, lamentations, from the towns : acts of 
ragery worthy of some wild beast, rather than ofa man. In 
»rt, they are absolutely weary of their life." However, the 
tetched towns are somewliat relieved by my costing them 
r my legates, nor qufestor, nor anyone. Let me 
L you that I not only refuse to accept hay, which is 
tomarily furnished under the Julian law, but that no one of 
baccepits even firewood, or anything else, except four beds 
' a roof to cover us ; in many districts we do not accept 

rf the companies oipuhlicatd. Diactsis (which Cicero somelimes wriles 
in Greek lelters, Jioiriiint) is a "jurisdiction " or canvcHlus, 1 district of 
a province. Thus in Pam. liii. 67, Cicero says that the province of 
Ciliciu had three Asiatic "dioceses," vii., laodicea, Syrmada, Apamea. 
The diilricts here must include those south of the Taiiius and bordering 

' The ihree Asialic diactses, joined to the province of Cilicia. 
° In this brief summinp-up of the stale of things following the ad- 
mi nist ration of Appius, Cicero perhaps may plead that he is only retail - 
g what he has heard in in tx parte salemeat, bm he seems to confirm 
|uent letters, and it makes one Mjiry for the fulsome tone of 
o Appiu5 hiuititilf. 
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even a roof, bat remain, as a rule, under canvas. Accordingly, 
we are greeted by extraordinary throngs from ilEnns, villages, 
houses, every sort of place. By Hercules, on my mere 
arrival, the justice, purity, and merdlul heart of your Cicero 
seems to give them new Ufe : so £ai has he surpassed every- 
one's hopes. Appius, as soon as he heard of my arrivad, 
hurried to the most distant part of the province, ri^t up to 
Tarsus : there he is holding sessions. About the Parthian 
not a word : but, nevertheless, some who come from those 
parts announce that some cavalry of ours have been cat to 
pieces. Bibulus even now is not so much as thinking of ap- 
proaching his province. People say that he is acting thus 
because he wishes to leave it somewhat later.^ We are 
making all haste to the camp, which is two days' journey 
away. 



CCVIII (A V, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Lycaonia, AuGxrer 

I HAVE received a packet of letters from Rome without one 
from you, for which, granting you to be well and in Rome, 
I imagine the fault to be Philotimus's, not yours. I dictate 
this letter sitting in my carriage, on my way to the camp, from 
which I am two days' journey distant In a few days* time 
I am going to have men on whom I can rely to take letters. 
Accordingly, I reserve myself for that. However, I will just 
say, though I should prefer your hearing this from others — 
I am so conducting myself in the province that no farthing 
is spent on anyone. This is owing also to the careful conduct 
of legates, tribimes, and prefects. For one and all entertain 
a surprising desire to vie with each other in maintaining my 
reputation. My friend Lepta is wonderful in that respect 
But at present I am in a hurry : I will write everything in 

* Bibulus did not return till B.C. 49, some months after Ooera See 
Letter CCXCIII. 
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full to you in a few days. The younger Deiotanis,' who has 
received the title of king from the senate, has taken my son 
and nephew with him to his own dominions. So long as I am 
in the summer camp, I thought that the safest place for the 
boys. Sestius has written me an account of his conversation 
witii you about my domestic anxiety, which is a very serious 
one, and of what your opinion is. Pray throw yourself into that 
matter, and write me word what can be done and what you 
think. He also told me that Hortensius had said something 
or other about the extension of my provincial government. 
He promised me at Cumae that he would most energetically 
plead for my being kept here only a year. If you have any 
affection for me, strengthen this position. I cannot tell 
you how against the grain my absence from you is. At the 
same time, too, I hope that my present reputation for justice 
and purity will be all the more conspicuous if I quit the 
province early. This is what happened to Scaevola," who 
governed Asia only nine months. Our friend Appius, as 
soon as he saw that I was on the point of arriving, left 
Lao^cea and went as far as Tarsus. There he is holding 
an assize, though I am actually in the province. However, 
I do not make any fuss about this slight upon myself; 
for I have enough to do in healing the wounds which have 
been inflicted upon the province. This I am taking care to 
do with as little reflexion upon him as possible : but I should 
like you to tell our friend Brutus ' that it was not very polite 
of him to remove to the farthest possible distance on my 
arrivad. 

' Son and stteoessor of the Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, whom 
Cioefo defended. The younger man's title was probably granted him 
for money, through one of the proconsuls of Cilida or Asia ; some 
territory was attached to it, as he had a military force, with which he 
helped Cassins a^nst the Parthians (xi. PhiL § 31). 

' Quotas Maaus Scsevola, ' * the most eloquent of lawyers and the best 
kwycr of orators," was consul b.c. 95, and afterwards proconsul in Asia, 
tad ^xntifex Maximos a few years aiterwards. He fell in the Marian 
miMacir di B.C. 82. 

' IL Bmtiii» who had married a daughter of Appius. 
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CCIX (F VIII. 5) 
M. CiEUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CIUCIA) 

f 

Rome (August) 

How hi yoa are aiudoas about the peaceful state of your 
province and the neighbouring r^ons I don't know: for 
myself I am in great suspense. For if we could only arrange 
matters in such a fiEishion, that the war should just be of a 
magnitute to correspond with your forces, and that we 
should gain just enough success for a triumph, without en- 
countering the serious contest awaiting you, then nothing 
could be so much to be wished As it is, lif the Parthian stirs 
at all, I know that the struggle will not be a slight one. 
Moreover, your army is scarcely large enough to hold a 
single pass. No one, however, takes that into account ; but 
everything is expected from a man at the head of a public 
department, as though he had been refused nothing which 
was required to put him in the most absolute state of pre- 
paration. Added to this, I don't see any chance of a suc- 
cessor being named for you, owing to the controversy about 
the Gauls. Although on this point I think you have settled 
in your own mind what to do, nevertheless, to enable you to 
settle it the earlier, I though*:, as I now foresee that conting- 
ency, that I ought to keep you informed. For you know the 
way things commonly go : a settlement of the Gauls will be 
passed ; some one y^M be found to veto it ; then up will get 
some one else to veto the other provinces, unless the senate 
is allowed to pass a vote about them all without inter- 
ference. This is the sort of game that will be kept up briskly 
and long, and so long that more than two years will be wasted 
in these intrigues. If I had any news in politics to tell you, 
I would have followed my usual habit of carefully retailing 
in my letter not only what had happened, but also what I 
expected to be the result of it. In point of fact, everything 
seems to have stuck, so to speak, in the ditch. Marcellus is 
trying to push that same motion about the provinces, but has 
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not as yet succeeded in getting a quorum.^ If, after this year 
is over, Curio as tribune, and the same motion about the 
provinces come upon the stage, you cannot fail to see how 
easy it will be to stop all business, and how much Caesar, 
and those who care nothing for the Republic when their 
own interests are involved, hope that it may be so. 



CCX (F VIII, 9) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, 2 September 

•*Is that the way you have treated Hirrus ?" quoth you. Nay, 
if you only knew how easy it was, what an absence of even 
the shadow of a struggle, you would be ashamed that he 
ever ventured to come forward as a rival candidate with 
you.' However, after his defeat, he keeps a smiling face, 
plays the honest citizen, and delivers his votes against 
Csssax; blames the delay; attacks Curio, too, with consider- 
able violence -has quite changed his habits since his defeat 
Besides, he who has hitherto never shewn his face in the 
forum, and has had little to do with the law courts, now 
pleads cases of slaves claiming freedom,^ though seldom after 
midday. I told you in one of my letters that the business of 
the provinces was to be settled on the 13th of August : 
welly the trial of Marcellus, consul'designate, interfered with 

^ See Letter CCV. The motion of Marcellus about the provinces 
was to come on the 13th of August. According to Willem's Le SSnat (ii. 
pp. 167, 589) the lex Pampeia deprovinciis enacted a minimum number 
ot senators for the passing of a decree as to the provinces. 

' /.«., for the augurship. 

' LUferaUs comas. This phrase does not occur in Cicero, though it 
does in Terence and in Qumtilian. Some of the editors, therefore, 
have doubted as to its genuineness or its meaning here. The point seems 
to be that Hirrus, to gain popularity, now took up the cases of the 
humblest clients, but yet dB not exert himself to come to the courts 
m the afternoons. Law business would generally end between twelve 
and one^ but sometimes cases were renewed after the midday rest and 
BMaL 



that. The matter was postponed till the rst of September, 
They haven't even been able to make a house. I send ihiS ^ 
tetter on the and of September, up to which date nothingJ 
has been decided any more than before. As fat as I can see9 
this question will be transferred to next year unsettled, and,^ 
as well as I can guess, you will have to leave some one behind 
you to take charge of the province.' For the appointment 
of a successor is not freed from difficulties, now that it is 
sought to put the Gauls, the assignment of which is vetoed, 
under the same category as the rest of the provinces.' I 
have no doubt of this being the case : and it has made me 
the more determined to write to you, that you might ptepare 
yourself for this eventuality. 

In nearly every letter I have mentioned the subject of the 
panthers to you. It will be a disgrace to you that Patiscus 
has sent ten panthers to Curio, and that you should not send 
many times more. And these very beasts, as well as ten more 
from Africa, Curio has presented to me, lest you should think 
that he does not know how to make any presents except landed 
estates. If you will only not forget, and send for some men of 
Cibyra, and also transmit a letter to Pamphylia — for it is there 
that they are said to be mostly captured — you will efTect what 
you choose. I am all the more earnest about this now, because 
I think I shall have to furnish the exhibition entirely apart 
from my colleague. Pray lay this injunction upon yourself. 
It is your way to take much trouble willingly, as it is mine for "^ 
the most part to take none. In this business you hava 
nothing to do but speak — that is, to give an order and a 
commission. For as soon as the beasts have been captured, 
you have men to feed and transport them in those whom I 
have sent over on the affair of Sittius's bond. I think also 
that, if you give me any hope in your letters, I shall send 
some more men across. 

' Cicero, as a fact, did leave his quassloi in charge of the . 

At the end of a year a provincial governor coiild do Ihis, though ha 
lemained responsible through his nominee. 

' Up lo this time the governmenl of the Gauls hid been aminged fet 
(ill the end of B.C. 49 bya/ei. The proposal to have a successor all 01 leiJ 
for them in the ordinary way raised the cnlircqucslion of Caesar's ri;ht«, 
•nd the rcBOlulion in the senate to go on with allolling ihe province* 
Bs iisurI would be veloed ab itUlia in order to cover uie case of ibe 
Gmls. 



I 
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I recommend to you M. Feridius, a Roman knight, a son 
of a. friend of mine, a good and active young man, who is 
about to arrive in your province on business of his own, and 
I beg you to count him among the number of your friends. 
He wishes that certain lands, from which their townships 
draw revenue, should by your favour (which you can easily 
and honourably grant) be relieved from this burden : you 
will have obliged men who are both grateful and honest 

I woiild not have you think that Favonius* owed his 
defeat to the men of the pavement ; all the most respectable 
men abstained from voting for him. Your friend Pompey 
plainly -objects to Caesar keeping a province with an army, 
axid being at the same time consul. However, the motion 
he himself made in the senate was that no decree ought to 
be passed at this time. Scipio's ^ was, that the question of 
Gallic provinces should be brought before the house on 
ist March, and no other question combined with it.' This 
motion made Cornelius Balbus^ pull a long face, and I 
know that he remonstrated with Scipio. Calidius, in con- 
ducting his defence, was very eloquent; in bringing his 
accusation, rather ineffective.* 



CCXI (F XV, 3) 

TO M. PORCIUS CATO (AT ROME) 

IcoNiuitf, 28 August 

Ambassadors sent to me by Antiochus c^ Commagene 
having arrived at the camp at Iconium on the 28th of August, 

' M. Favonius, the admirer and imitator ef Cato, was a good 
aristocrat, but made enemies by his bitter tongue. He was rejected for 
the praetorship this year, but apparently obtained k in the following 
year (though there is some uncertainty on that point). 

* Q. Csecilims Metellus Pius Scipio, Pompe/s £ath«r4B4aw and 
colleague in B.c. 52. 

* y./., not the other provinces. 

* Caesar's friend and Agent. See Letter CXCVIIL 

' Calidius, aocused .by the ^Gallii (Letter CCVJ, ia liis turn accused 
C CUudius Maicellus, the consul-designate. 
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and ha«Dg announced to me that the son of the king of the 
Parthians, whose wife was the sister of the king of the 
Armenians, had arrived on the Euphrates with a very large 
force of Parthians, and a great host of other nations besides, 
and had actually begun the passage of the Euphrates, and 
tiiat it was reported that the Armenian king was about to 
make a raid upon Cappadocia — I thought that, considering 
our close friendship, I ought to write and tell you this news. I 
havesent no publicdespatch for two reasons: first, because the 
ambassadors said that the Commagenian himself had at once 
sent messengers and a despatch to the senate ; and, secondly, 
because I believed that ti. Bibulus, proconsul of Syria, who 
started thither by sea from Ephesus about the 1 3ih a! August, 
seeing that he had had the wind in his favour, had by this 
time arrived in his own province, and I thought that the 
senate was sure to get more definite information on all points 
in 3 despatch from him. For myself, considering the cir- 
cumstances and the gravity of the war, my chief ansiety is 
to retain by my own leniency and purity, and the loyalty of 
our allies, what I can scarcely hope to retain by the amount 
of my forces and material resources, I would beg you, oit 
your part, to continue your habitual afTectioa for me and 
the defence of me in my absence.' 



.4 



CCXtl (F rn, 6) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT TARSUS) 

With the Armv in Cappadocir (ig August) 

When I compare my course of action with yours, though in 
maintaining our friendship I do not allow myself greater 
credit than I do you, yet I am more sarisfied with my conduct 

' The object of this Idler addressed \o tie head of (he Optimale 
party, as lai as it had a head, seems to be to induce Cato to propose a 
reinforcement for Ciceio, ot to prepare Cato to defend him in case of 
failure. C.no was not in any office at ihis time ; but as an ex-prieior 
he would hai e a fairly early opportunity of delivering a stnteiilia in the 



■kliHn With yours. For at Brundisium I asked Phania — and 1 
I iniagined that I saw clearly his fidelity to you and knew what a 
high place he had in your confidence — to tell me to what part 
of the province he thought you would like me to come in taking 
over the succession. Having been answered by him that I 
could not please you more than by going by sea to Sida,' 
although the arrival there was not very dignified" and much 
less convenient for me on many accounts, I yet said that I 
would do so. Again, having met L. Clodius in Corcyra— a 
man so closely attached to you, that in talking to him I 
seemed to be talking to you — I told him that I meant to 
arrange for my first arrival to be at the point at which 
Phania had requested that it should be. Thereupon, after 
thanking me, he begged me very strongly to go straight 
toLaodicea; that you wished to be on the very frontier of 
the province, in order to quit it at the first r 
that, had I not been a successor whom you wi 
see, you would most likely have quitted before you were re- 
lieved. And this last agreed with the letter which 1 had 
received in Rome, from which I thought that I perceived 
how much in a hurry you were to depart. I answered Clodius 
that I would do so, and with much greater pleasure than if I 
had had to do what 1 had promised Phania. Accordingly, 
I changed my pian and at once sent a letter in my own ivriting 
lo you : and this, 1 leamt from your letter, reached you 
in very good time. With my conduct I am, for my part, 
quite satisfied ; for nothing could be more cordial. Now, 
on the other hand, consider your own. Not only were you 
not at the place where you might have seen me earliest, but 
you had gone such a distance as made it impossible for me 
to overtake you even, within the thirty days fixed by, I think, 
the Cornelian law.' Such a course of action on your part 

' In Pamphytia, modeni Esiy Adalia, ihen possesang a good harbour, 
rnnch Uied by the pirates before Potnpey'B war. 

* An arrival by sea must necessarily prevent much of the state and 
outward show that the governor would like to have round him on enter- 
ing his provini^. Oesar had the same though! apparently, when he gives 
as a motive for building his bridge on the Khine that crowing by boats 
was hardly consonant with ihe " dignity " of the Roman people, 

• The liJ Cameiia of Sulla di erditusmlis prmiinrtis, one of Ihe pro- 
visions of which was that a retiring governor musi leave his province 
wUhio thirty days of the anivol of his su 
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must appear to those who are ignorant of our feelings t 
each other to indicate one who, to put it at the mildest, is 
stranger and desirous of avoiding a meeting, while rain 
must seem that of the most closely united and affectionate J 
of friends. And, after all, before reaching my province, I 1 
received a letter from you, Jn which, though you informed I 
me that you were starting for Tarsus, you yet held oi 
uncertain hope of my meeting you. Meanwhile, ct 
persons, I am ready to believe out of spite — for that 
vice widely spread and to be found in many — yet who had 
managed to get hold of some plausible grounds for their 
gossip, being unacquainted with the constancy of my feeling^ i 
tried to alienate my affection from you, by saying that you 
were holding an assize at Tarsus, were issuing many enact- 
ments, deciding actions, delivering judgments, though you 
might have guessed that yout successor had by this time 
taken over yourprovince — things (they remarked) not usually 
done even by those who expect to be relieved shortly. I was 
not moved by the talk of such persons ; nay, more, I assure 
you, that if yoo performed any official act, I was prepared 
to consider myself relieved from trouble, and to rejoice thai 
from being a government of a year, which I regarded a 
long, it had been reduced nearly to one of eleven months, if I 
in my absence the labour of ore month were subtracted, f 
One thing, however, to speak candidly, does disturb me- 
that, considering the weakness of my military force, the three I 
cohorts which are at their fullest strength should be absent, I 
and that I should not know where they are. But what causes . ) 
me most annoyance of all is that I do not know where I 
am likely to see you, and have been the slower to write j 
to you, because I was expecting you in person from day to 
day ; and meanwhile I did not receive so much as a letter 
to tell me what you were doing or where I was to see you. 
Accordingly, I have sent you the commander of myreserve- 
men, Decimus Antonius, a gallant officer and possessed of 
my fullest confidence, to take over the cohorts, if you think 
well, in order that, before the suitable season of the year is I 
gone, I may be able to accomplish something practical. It j 
was in that department that I bad hoped, both from ( 
friendship and your letter, to have the advantage of your 1 
advice, of which I do not even now despair. But the truth } 
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is that, unless you write to me, I cannot even guess when or 
where I am to see you. For my part, I will take care that 
friends and enemies alike understand that I am most warmly 
attached to you : of your feelings towards me you do appear 
to have given the ill-disposed some grounds for thinking 
differently : if you will put that straight I shall be much 
obliged to you. That you may also, be able to calculate at 
what place you may meet me without a breach of the 
Cornelian law, note this — I entered the province on the last 
day of July : I am on my way to Cilicia through Cappa- 
docia : I break up the camp from Iconium on this last day 
of August/ With these facts before you, if you think by 
reckoning days and routes you may meet me, please settle 
at what pJace that may be most conveniently done^ and on 
what day.' 



CCXIII (F XV, 7) 

TO GAIUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS* (CONSUlr 

DESIGNATE) 

(Lycaonia, September) 

I WAS exceedingly rejoiced to hear of your election as 
consul, and pray that the gods may bless your office to yout 
and that it may be administered by you in a manner worthy 
of your own and your father's position. For I have always 
loved and regarded you, as well as havir^ had reason to 
know your exceeding affection for myself in all the course of 
my chequered fortunes. Moreover, having by numerous 
acts of kindness from your father been both defended in 

* Going to Cybtstra, in Cappadocia, where he pitched his camp. 

* As the thirty days within which the outgoing governor was required 
by the law to quit his province were now expired, it is difficult to see 
anv sincerity in this suggestion. 

' Consul B.C. 50, and cousin of C. Claudius Marcellu^, consul B.C. 
49. He is son of C. Claudius Marcellus (augur), to whom the next 
fetter is addressed. 
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times of adversity and honoured in times of prosperity, I not 
only am, but am bound to be, devoted to your family, 
especially as from your most revered and excellent mother 
I have been fully aware of having received greater services 
in support of my safety and position than were to be expected 
from a lady. Wherefore I beg you with more than common 
earnestness to continue to regard and support me in my 
absence. 



CCXIV (F XV, 8) 

TO GAIUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (AUGUR) 

(Lycaonia, September) 

That your son Marcellus has been elected consul, and that 
you have experienced the joy which you above all things 
desired, give me extraordinary pleasure, and that both for 
his own sake, and because in my opinion you richly deserve 
every success of the best sort : for I have had reason to 
know your unexampled goodness to me both in weal and 
woe ; in fact, I have experienced the greatest kindness and 
the most eager support from your whole family, whether it 
were a question of my civil existence or official advancement. 
Wherefore I shall be much obliged if you will congratulate 
for me that most revered and excellent lady, your wife lunia. 
From yourself I ask your habitual regard and support in 
my absence. 



CCXV (F XV, 9) 

TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

(Lycaonia, September) 

I AM exceedingly glad that by the election of Gains Mar- 
cellus to the- consulate you have reaped the reward of your 



loyalty to your friends, your patriotic spirit, and your own most 
brilliant and excellent consulship. I have no doubt about 
the feelings of those at home : for myself, indeed, distant as 
I am and sent by your own action to the other end of the 
earth, I am praising you, by Hercules, up to the skies with 
the most sincere and well-deserved compliments. For as I 
have had from boyhood a singular affection for you, while 
you have ever wished and judged me to be a man of the 
widest influence, so by this achievement, whether due to 
yourself or the favourable judgment of the Roman people 
concerning you, my affection for you has become warmer 
and stronger, and I feel the greatest delight when 1 am told 
by people of the greatest wisdom and men of the highest 
character, that in word and deed, in tastes and principles, I 
am like you or you are like me. If you will add one thing 
to the eminent achievements of your consulship — the securing 
of some one to succeed me at the earliest possible opportunity, 
or the prevention of any addition being made to the time 
which you defined in virtue both of a senatorial decree and 
of the law'— I shall consider that I shall owe you every- 
thing. Take care of your health and let me have your 
regard and support in my absence. The news that has 
reached me about the Parthians, as I do not think it neces- 
sary at present to send an official despatch about them, I 
have resolved not to communicate to you as my intimate 
friend, for, as I was addressing a consul, it might be oon- 
sidered that I was writing oflicially. 



Koi 



CCXVl (F XV, 7) 
L. .^MILIUS PAULLUS (CONSUI^DESIGNATE) 

(LvcAONiA, September) 

roUGH I never doubted that the Roman people.considering 
eminent services to the Republic and the splendid posi- 

ition the 
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don of your family, would enthusiastically elect you consul 
by a unanimous vote, yet I had a feeling of intense exulta- 
tion when the news reached me; and I pray the gods to 
render your official career fortunate, and that your office 
may be administered by you in a manner worthy of your 
own and your ancest(»^^ position. And would that it had 
been in my power to have been at home to see that most 
wished-for day, and to have rendered you the service and 
support which your magnificent services and kindness to 
me deserved ! But since the unexpected and unlooked-for 
accident of my having to take a province has deprived me 
of that opportunity, yet, that I may be enabled to see you 
as consul actually administering tiie state in a manner worthy 
of your position, I earnestly b^ you to take care to prevent 
my being treated unfairly, or any additional time being added 
to my year's term of office. If you do that, you will abund- 
antly crown your former kindn^ses to me. 



CCXVII (A V, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

CvBisTRAy September 

How I wish you were in Rome, if by chance you are not 
there I For I have nothing to go upon except having received 
a letter from you dated 19th July, in which you said that 
you intend going to Epirus about the ist of August. But 
whether you are in Rome or Epirus, the Parthians have 
crossed the Euphrates under Pacorus, son of the Parthian 
king Orodes, with nearly all his forces. I have not yet heard 
of the arrival of Bibulus in Syria. Cassius is in the town of 
Antioch with the whole army : ^ I am in Cappadocia, close to 

order to give him imperium ; it is to this iex^ and not to the lex Pompeim 
of B.C. 52, that he seems here to refer. See Willem, Le Sinat^ vol. ii*, 
p. 590; cp. ib,^ p. 167. 

^ C. Cassius Longinus (the future assassin of Caesar) had been quaestor 
under Crassus, and since his death in B.C. 53 had been holding the 
province of Syria as proqusestor. He decisively defeated the Parthiani 
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KlbeTaunis, with my anny near Cybistra: the enemy is in Cyr- 

L- rtiesilca, which is the part of Syria next to my pra\ iiiL-e. On 

these subjects I have sent a despatch to the senate. This 

despatch please look at, if you are in Rome, and consider 

whether you think it ought to be delivered ; and so with 

many other things, or rather with all, chief of which is that 

I'there be no "slip betwixt the cup and the lip"'— as the say- 

o add additional burden upon me, or an extension of 

Kny time. For, considering the weakness of my army, and 

^'Ae short supply of allies, especially faithful ones, my most 

iistworthy support is winter. If that has once come, and 

have not first crossed into my province, the only 

g I fear is that the senate will not allow Pompey lo leave 

Rome, owing to the alarming state of affairs in the city. But 

Vif it sends some one else next spring, I do not trouble my- 

EVclf, always providing that my term of office is not prolonged.' 

KBo much for you if you are at Rome. But if you are out of 

ren if you are not, the state of affairs here is this ; 

;ood spirits ; and since, as it seems, our plans are 

e cherish (he hope that we are strong enough also 

to carry them out. We have pitched our camp in a safe Spot, 

well supplied in thematter of corn, almost commanding a view 

of Cilicia, convenient for shifting quarters, and with an army 

which, although small, is yet, I hope, entirely loyal lo me ; 

and we are about to double its numbers by the arrival of 

Deiotatus in full force. I have found the allies much more 

loyal than anyone has ever done : and they can scarcely believe 

their eyes when they see the mildness of my administration 

IieTore Bibulus arrived. He was bom in B.C. 85, and was nmtried [o a 
hair-iistct of Brutus. 

' The Latin proverb is inler easa tt pemcta, between the killing of 
Ibe victim and the examining of its entrails and placing them on the 
altar, thus completing the sicrilice. Something ill-onteneit might happen 
in the interval preventing the completion; 50 Cicero fearssomeihing ma^ 
nop up to prevent the naming of his successor. 

* Cicero appears to think the Parthian danger »> grave, that the idea 
might be entertained of sending Pompeyin command of an army. Thii 
would supersede himself in his military capacity, but he is prepared to 
le else, liil the following spring, when hr -'■-" 



welcomehim, though 1 
have ceased to care fo: 
from his province. 1 
Cesar was talked of i 
•niausty contemplated. 



«ing spring, 
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and the purity of my conduct A levy of Roman citizens is 
being held ; com is being carted from the country Jo places 
of sgJety. If, then, occasion arises, we shall defend ourselves 
by force ; if not, by the strength of our position. Wherefore 
do not be alarmed. For I have you before my eyes, and I 
perceive, as though you were present, your affectionate solici- 
tude for me. 

Now I beg you, if it is in any way possible, supposing my 
affair to remain undecided up to the ist of January, to be 
in Rome in January. I am quite certain of receiving no 
unfair treatment if you are on the spot. The consuls are my 
friends, the tribune Furnius is wholly devoted to me. Still 
there is need of your persistence, good sense, and popularity. 
It is a momentous crisis. But it is not decent for me to press 
you at greater length. 

Our two Ciceros are staying with Deiotarus, but, if it shall 
be necessary, they will be transferred to Rhodes.^ Do you, 
if in Rome, with your accustomed punctuality, and anyhow, 
even if you are in Epirus, send one of your servants with 
letters, that both you may know what I am doing, and I 
what you are doing or about to do. I am doing your friend 
Brutus's business for him better than he would have done it 
himself. But I now produce my ward, and do not attempt 
to defend him. For they are a dilatory lot, and there is 
nothing to be got out of them. However, I will satisfy you, 
which is more difficult than satisfying Brutus himself. But 
in truth, I will satisfy you both.* 

^ His son and nephew, the young Marcus and Quintus. See Letter 
CCVIII. 

' This refers to money owed to Brutus by Ariobarzanes, king of 
Cappadocia. Cicero caUs him "my ward" because, as shewn in the 
next letter, he had been specially charged to protect him. Exhibeo is a 
legal term for " producing in court,*' *' handing over to justice." 
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CCXVIII (F XV, 2) 

TO THE MAGISTRATES AND SENATE 

Cybistra (September) 

M. TuLLius Cicero, son of Marcus, greets the consuls, 
praetors, tribunes, and senate. If you are well, I am glad. 
I and the army are well. 

Having entered the province on the last day of July, 
not having been able to arrive earlier owing to the diffi- 
culty of the journey both by land and sea, I thought the 
thing most suitable to my office, and most conducive to 
the public welfare, was to provide everything affecting the 
army and its active service. These arrangements having 
been made by me with more care and energy than means 
or sufficient supplies, and messages and letters reaching 
me nearly every day concerning an invasion of the pro- 
vince of S)rria by the Parthians, I thought that I ought 
to direct my march through Lycaonia, the Isaurians, and 
Cappadocia. For there was very strong reason to conjecture 
that, should the Parthians endeavour to quit Syria and 
invade my province, they would march tiirough Cappadocia, 
as being most completely open to them. Accordingly, I 
marched with the army through that part of Cappadocia 
which borders on Cilicia, and pitched my camp at Cybistra, 
which is a town at the foot of Mount Taurus, in order that 
Artavasdes, the Armenian king, whatever his disposition, 
might know that an army of the Roman people was not 
far from his frontier; and that I might have in as close 
contact as possible king Deiotarus, a sovereign who is 
most loyal and devoted to our Republic, since his advice 
and material support might be of assistance to the public 
interests. Having my camp in this place, and having sent 
the cavalry into Cilicia — in order that my arrival, having been 
notified to the communities in that region, might confirm 
the loyal dispositions of all, and at the same time that I 
might get early information of what was going on in Syria — 
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I thought I ought to give the three days of my stay in that' 
camp to a high and necessary duty. For, seeing that a 
formal resolution of yours had imposed upon me the duty 
of protecting king Ariobarzanes (suniamed Eusebes and 
Philorhomseus), of defending the personal safety of that 
sovereign and the integrity of his dominions, and of being 
the guardian of king and kingdom alike : and seeing that 
-you had appended a declaration that the safety of that 
sovereign was a matter of great concern to the people and 
senate — a decree sucb as had never been passed by our house 
concerning any king before — I thought myself bound to 
report tbe expression of your opinion to the king, and to 
promise him my protection and a faithful and eneigetic sup- 
port, in order that, as his personal safety and the integrity of 
his dominions had been commended to my care, he might 
communicate to me anything he wished to be done. Having, 
in the presence of my council, communicated these things 
to the king, he began his reply by the proper anpression of 
bis warmest thanks to you : and then went on to thank me 
also, saying that he looked upon it as a very great and 
honourable distinction that his personal safety should be a 
matter of concern to the senate and people of Rome, and 
that I should exhibit such energy as to put beyond doubt 
my own good faith and the weight of your recommendation. 
And, indeed, at this first interview, he also assured me of 
what I was very delighted to hear, that he neither knew nor 
had a suspicion of any plots either against his own life or 
against his kingdom, After I had congratulated him and 
said that I rejoiced to hear it, and yet had advised him as a 
young man to remember the disaster of his father's death, 
to protect himself with vigilance, and, in accordance with 
the injunction of the senate, to take measures for his safety, 
he then left me and returned to the town of Cybislra, 
However, next day he came to visit me in the camp, accom- 
panied by his brother Ariarathes and some elder men, who 
had been his father's friends. In a state of agitation and 
with tears in bis eyes — his brother and friends shewing the 
same signs of distress — he began appealing to my good faith 
and the charge imposed on me by you. On my asking with 
surprise what had occurred, he said that " information of 
an undoubted conspiracy bad been communicated to him. 
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which had been withheld from him before my arrival, because 
those who might have denounced it to him had kept silence 
through fear, but that now, relying upon my protection 
several persons had bcridly informed him of what they knew : 
that among these his most devoted brother had told him " (ft 
story which the latter repjeated in my hearing) " that he had 
been solicited to aim at becoming king : that so long as his 
brother was alive he could not accept that suggestion ; but 
that from fear of the danger he had never revealed the 
circumstance." After this speech I advised the king that 
he should take every precaution to preserve his life ; and I 
exhorted the friends, who had enjoyed the confidence of 
his father and grandfather, to guard the life of their sove- 
reign with all care and vigilance, warned by his father's 
most lamentable murder. Upon the king asking me for 
some cavalry and cohorts from my army, though I was fully 
aware that in view of your senatorial decree I was not only 
authorized, but even bound to comply, yet, since the public 
interests demanded, owing to the news daily arriving from 
Syria, that I should lead the army as soon as possible to the 
ftiintiers of Cilicia— and since the king, now that the plot 
had been denounced, seemed not to be in need of an army 
of the Roman people, but to be capable of defending himself 
by his own resources, I urged him to learn his first lesson in 
the art of ruling by taking measures to preserve his life : 
that upon those by whom he had discovered that a plot was 
being laid against him he should exercise his sovereign 
rights : punish those who must be punished, relieve the rest 
from fear ; use the protection of my army rather to inspire 
fearin the guilty than to keep up a state of civil war; the result 
would be no doubt that all, having been made acquainted 
with the decree of the senate, would understand that in 
accordance with your resolution 1 should protect the king if 
necessary. 

Having thus encouraged him, I broke up my camp there, 
and began my march into Cilicia, leaving behind me on my 
departure from Cappadocia an impression that by your 
policy my arrival, owing to a strange and almost providential 
accident, had relieved from an actual plot a sovereign to 
_ whom you had given unsolicited that title in most com- 
"mentary terms, whom you had intrusted to my honour. 
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and whose safety you had declared in a decree to be a matter 
of great concern to you. I thought it was not improper 
that my despatch should inform you of this circumstance, 
in order that you might learn from what almost happened 
that you had long before taken the precautions necessary to 
prevent it ; and I have been all the more ready to give you 
the information, because in king Ariobarzanes I think I 
have detected such signs of virtue and ability, as welt as of 
good faith and loyalty Co you, that you appear to have had, 
good reason for all the care and energy you have devot 
to his protection. 



CCXIX (A V, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

CiLiciA, 20 September 
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I HAD already sealed the letter which I presume you to have 
just read, one in my own handwriting and containing an 
account of all occurrences, when suddenly, on the 20th of 
September, a letter-carrier of Appius, arriving express on the 
forty-seventh day from Rome — oh dear ! to think of the 
distance I am away ! — delivered me your letter. From it I feel 
no doubt that you waited for Pompey's return from Ari- 
minum,' and have by this time started for Epirus ; and 1 am 
still more afraid that in Epirus you may be having no less 
cause for anxiety than I am having here. As to the debt to 
Attilius I have written to Philotimus not to apply to Messalla 
for it.' I am rejoiced that the fame of my progress has 
reached you, and I shall rejoice still more if you learn the 
sequel. I am very glad you find so much pleasure in your 
little daughter,' and though I have never seen her, I yet love 

' See Letter CCV. 
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her dearly, and feel sure that she is charming. Good-bye ! 
Good-bye ! 

I am glad you approved of what I did about the ruins in 
Melita' in connexion with Patron and your fellow Epicureans. 
In saying that you were glad that the man lost his election who 
" opposed the uncle of your sister's son," ' it is a great mark 
of affection on your part I In the same spirit you admonished 
me to rejoice too. It hadn't occurred to me ! "I don't 

^^jriieve it," quoth you. As you please : well, then, I am glad ; 

^^■Ke righteous indignation is not the same as spite.' 

I 

M. TuLLiDs Cicero, son of Marcus, proconsul, greets the 
consuls, prstors, tribunes, and senate. If you are well, I am 
glad. 1 and the army are well. 

Although I had undoubted assurance that the Parthians 
had crossed the Euphrates with nearly all their forces, yet, 
believing that more definite information could be sent you on 
these points by the proconsul M. Bibulus, I concluded that it 
was not incumbent on me to mention in a pubhc despatch 
reports reaching me concerning the province of another. 
Having since then, however, received information on the most 
unquestionable authority— from legates, messengers, and des- 
patches — whether I considered the importance of the matter 
itself, or the fact of not having yet heard of Bibulus's arrival 

telligibk, Many stt^estions have been made, the bC5l of which seems 
to \>efuaJn'inaia, "four yeiUE old," but none are certain. 

' The laJas of the house of Epicurus in Mdila, an Attic deme (see 
Leiters CXCVIII, CXCIX). The reading Jlfelita for miViVm is due lo 
GaiaendL For the house of Epicunis, iv MtXirp, see Diog. Laerl. 
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CiLiciA, 31 September 



' Ilimself, who had been opposed by Himis ii 
■u^rship. See Letter CCX. 

• ru rtiurav, " righteous wralh " ; ri fOoriiv, " i 
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in Syria, or that the conduct of this war was almost a: _ 

xnj business as that of Bibulus, I came to the conclusion that" 
it was my duty to write you word of what had reached my 
ears. The legates of king Antiochus of Commagene were 
the first to inform nie that large bodies of Parthians had 
begun to cross the Euphrates, On the receipt of this report, 
as there were certain persons who thought that full credit 
could not be given to that sovereign, I made up my mind 
that I must wait for more trustworthy information. On the 
i8th of September, whilst marching into CiUcia at the head 
of my army, on the frontier between Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, a despatch was handed to me from Tarcondimotus, 
who is considered to be the most faithful ally and the most 
devoted friend of the Roman people beyond Mount Taurus, 
announcing that Pacorus, son of Orodes, the king of the 
Parthians, had crossed the Euphrates with a very large body 
of Parthian cavalry, and had pitched his camp at Tyba, and 
that consequently a very serious commotion had been caused 
in the province of Syria. On the same day a despatch on 
the same subject reached me from lamblichus, phylarch of the 
Arabians,' who is generally considered to be well-disposed 
and friendly to our Republic. Though I was fully aware 
that, on receipt of this information, our allies were unsettled 
in their feelings and wavering from the expectation of political 
change, I yet hoped that those whom I had already visited, 
and who had seen the mildness and purity of my adminis- 
tration, had been made more devoted to the Roman people, 
and that Cilicia, too, would become more certainly loya! when 
it had once felt the'advantage of my equitable rule. Acting 
at once from this motive, and also with a view to put down 
those of the Ciiicians who are in arms, and to shew the 
enemy in Syria that the army of the Roman people, so far 
from retiring on receipt of that news, was actually approaching 
nearer, I determined to lead it right up to Mount Taurus. 
But if my authority has any weight with you — especially in 
matters which you only know by report, but which are all 

' Of these petty princes, AnliochuB had been eslablished ia Comma- 
gene in B.C. 63-62 by Fompey, as also probably Taicondimolus in part 
of Uilicio. lambtichus, the Beiluiiin chief, wa^ put to death by Antony 
in B.C 31, but his son was restored by Augustus. He had aiao no doubt ] 
owed his establishment or rettotation to Pompey iu O-C. 63. 
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but passing under my eyes — I strongly urge and advise you 
to take measures for the defence of these provinces : it is 
over-late already, but better late than never. For myself, you 
are well aware how slenderly supplied and how imperfectly 
furnished with troops, in view of the expected gravity of this 
war, you have despatched me. And it was not from the 
blindness of vanity, but from a modest scruple as to refusing, 
that I did not decline this business. For I have never con- 
sidered any danger so formidable, as to make me wish to 
avoid it in preference to obeying your will. But at this 
moment the matter is of such a nature, that unless you 
promptly despatch into these provinces an army on the same 
scale as you are wont to employ for the most important war, 
there is the most imminent danger of our having to give up 
all those provinces, on which the revenues of the Roman 
people depend. Again, there is this reason for your not 
resting any hopes on a levy in the province — that men are 
not numerous, and that such as there are fly in every direc- 
tion at the first alarm. Again, what this class of soldier is 
worth in his opinion has been shewn by that gallant officer, 
M. Bibulus : for, though you had granted him leave to hold a 
levy in Asia, he has declined to do so.^ For auxiliaries 
raised from the allies, owing to the harshness and injustice 
of our rule, are either so weak that they can do us little 
service, or so disaffected to us that it seems improper to 
expect anything from them or trust anything to them. Both 
the loyalty and the forces, whatever their amount, of king 
Deiotarus I reckon as being at our service. Cappadocia has 
nothing to give. Other kings and despots are not to be 
relied upon either in regard to their resources or their loyalty. 
For myself, in spite of this short supply of soldiers, I shall 
certainly shew no lack of courage, nor, I hope, of prudence 
either. What will happen is uncertain. I pray that I may be 
able to secure my safety ! I will certainly secure my honour. 

' A governor of one province could not hold levies in another without 
special grant of the senate. An exception had been proposed for Pompey 
in B.C. 57, vrhenheyfB,ssippomtedpra/ectusannonat and apparently was 
Bade in and after his consulships of B.C. 55 and 52. 
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CCXXI (F m, 8) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

CiLiciA, 8 October 

Although, as far as I have been able to gather from your 
letter, I see that you won't read this tiU you are at the gates 
of Rome,^ when the extremely reckless gossip of provincials 
will have become quite stale, yet, as you have written to me 
at such length about what unprincipled men are saying, I 
thought I ought to be careful to give your letter a brief 
answer. Two clauses of your episde, however, must in a 
manner be passed over in silence : for they contain nothing 
that is definite or precise, beyond sa3ring that alike by my 
looks and my silence I had shewn that I was no friend to 
you: and that this had been made unmistakable both 
on my judicial seat, when business was going on, and at 
certain social parties. I can well understand that there is 
nothing in all this ; yet, though there is nothing in it, I fail 
to understand even what the all^ation is. I know thus 
much, indeed — that many observations of a very marked 
character, made by me both from the high official seat and 
on the level of private intercourse, which were exceedingly 
complimentary to you, and indicated an anxious desire to 
acknowledge the close ties between us, might have with 
strict truth been reported to you. For as to the l^ates,' 
what could I have done in better taste or with greater 
regard to equity, than to diminish the expenses of states 
that were in great financial distress, and yet at the same 
time to detract nothing from your honour, especially as it 
was in answer to the petition of the states themselves ? For 

^ Appius remained ontside the gates {ad uriem, not in ur^) because 
he claimed a triumph, of which, however, Dolabella baulked him. See 
Letter CCXLI. 

'* L^;ates sent, as was often the case, to commend Appius at Rome 
and support his claim to a triumph. They were sent at the expense of 
^h'^ir own cities, and the system was often much abused and became a 
heavy burden on the states. 
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1 had not been aware of the scale on which deputations were 
being sent on your account. When I was at Apamea, the 
head men of many states informed me that large sums were 
being voted for legates, though the states were insolvent. At 
this, inany thoughts occurred to me at once. First, I did not 
think that you — a man of wisdom, and, to use the jargon of 
ihe day, a man of "culture" — took any pleasure in depu- 
tations of that sort : and 1 believe I argued to that effect at 
some length in court at Synnada. In the first place (I said) 
Appius Claudius was commended to the senate and people 
of Rome, not by the evidence of the people of Mid;Eium (for 
it was in that state that the subject was started), but in the 
natural course of things : and, in the second place, I had 
seen many cases in which deputations ' had come to Rome 
to commend certain persons, but 1 never remembered any 
instance of a hearmg being granted them, to deliver their 
panegyric at any particular time or place: I was pleased 
(1 said) with their display of feeling in being grateful 
to you for your services ; but their whole idea appeared 
to die quite superfluous. If, however, they wished by 
that measure lo shew their zeal, I should commend any 
man whc did it at his own expense ; should allow of it if the 
expense to the state did not exceed the law ; should refuse 
pennission if it were unlimited. Well, what fault can be 
found with that ? The only possible one is what you go on 
to say — that certain persons considered my edict to have 
been expressly framed with a view to hmder these deputations 
of yours. Really, I think it is not so much those who argue 
thus who do me a wrong, as he who opens his ears to such 
a proposition. I drew up my edict at Rome : I never added 
a word to it except a clause which the publkani, in their 
interview with me at Samos, asked me to transfer word for 
word from your edict lo my own. The clause referring to 
the diminishing the expenses of the states was very carefully 
worded ; and in that clause there are some new provisions 
advantageous to the states, with which I am greatly pleased ; 
but this clause, which has given birth to the suspicion of 
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my elaborating something meant lo be offensive to you, it 
taken from former edicts. For I was not so foolish as to hold 
that men were being deputed on their own private affairs, 
who were buing sent, in the first place, in your interests 
while you were still in possession of imperium ; and, in the 
second place, were being sent to deliver a vote of thanks, 
not in any private assembly, but in the council chamber of 
the whole world, the senate. Nor when I ordered that no 
one was to go witliout my leave, did I exclude those from 
doijig so who might be unable to follow me to the camp and 
across the Taurus. That, in fact, is the most ridiculous thing 
in your letter : for what need was there for their following 
me to the camp or crossing the Taurus, when I arranged my 
journey from Laodicea as far as Iconium, with the express 
object of the magistrates and legates of all the dioci 
north of Taurus,' and of all the states there, meetini 
me ? Unless you suppose that no deputations were arrangt 
till I had crossed the Taurus ! That is certainly not so. 
For when 1 was at Laodicea, at Apamea, at Synnada, at 
Philomelium, at Iconium, in all of which towns I made 
some stay, there were ready waiting for me all the deputations 
of that kind. And yet I would have you know this, that I 
made no decree about diminishing or wholly remitting the 
expense of embassies, except such as the head men of the 
states asked for — that quite unnecessary expenses should 
not be added to the selling of the contract for the tribute,' and 
theverygaUing exaction (as you know) of thepoU-tax and door- 
tax. Now, when at the instigation not only of justice but of 
pity, I undertook to relieve from their distress the states that, 
had been ruined, and ruined, too, chiefly through their i 
magistrates, I could not be indifferent to that source of 
necessary expense. For your part, if observations of that 
nature were reported to you in regard to me, you ought not 
to have believed them. But if you like this way of attributing 
to others whatever occurs to your own mind, you are inCro- 

' He mema the three dioristi — properly belonEing lo the province of 
Asia, knd afterwards leuniled to it — Cibyca, Apamcs, and Synnada. 
See p. 45. 

' The tribiitum in Cilicla, unlike the taxes in Asia, was not sold lo 
fiuMUani, bnt left to each state to collect. If, however, the states feU ] 
into arrears, a contract for its collection was soH to puMica 
tlie screw on more tightly than llie local tax-gather ~ 
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[ucing a. style of conversation between friends which is not 
rery courteous. Whereas if I had ever had any thought of 
casting a. slur on your reputation in the province, I shoul(i 
not have referred to your son-in-law, nor to your freedman at 
Brundisium, nor to your prefect of engineers at Corcyra, 
«3 to where you wished me to come.' Wherefore, on the 
advice of the greatest philosophers, who have written most 
brilliantly on the conduct of friendship, you may banish all 
expressions such as " they argued," " I maintained in op- 
position," "they said so," " i denied it." Do you suppose 
that I have never been told anything about you ? Not even 
this — that, after having desired me to come to Laodicea, you 
yourself crossed the Taurus ? That on the same days as 
I was holding assizes at Apamea, Synnada, and Philomelium 
you were doing so at Tarsus ? I will say no more, lest I 
should seem to be doing exactly what I blame in you. I 
will only say this, and I fee! it : if you feel in your own 
heart what you say that others are remarking, you are much 
to blame : but if others say these things to you, you are not 
entirely without fault in hstening to them. My conduct in 
every particular of our friendship will be found to be con- 
sistent and sincere. But if anyone tries to make out that I 
had some ulterior object in view, could there be a better 
example of my supposed cunning than that, having always 
defended you while abroad— and that though I had no idea 
of ever requiring your defence while abroad myself — I should 
now give you the best possible excuse for abandoning me 
in my absence from town ? I except from this denial one 
species of conversation, in which on very many occasions 
something is said, such as I presume you would prefer not 
being said — I mean when any abusive remark, is made about 
any of your legates, prefects, or military tribunes. But 
even in regard to this nothing, by Hercules, has occurred in 
my hearing of a graver character, or refieciing on more 
fiersons, than what Clodius mentioned lo me at Corcyra, 
when under that head he made a very loud complaint thai 
j-ou had been unfortunate in the dishonesty of others. 
Such observations as these, seeing that they are frequently 

' See Letters CCIV. CCXII. The only explanalion of ihe referencf 
% Appiiu's son-in-lnv mnsl be that Cicero saw Gnseiia Pompeins at hik 
B*M s rilla St Taientum. Bui most editors would omil aJ gcnrrum. 
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made, and do not reflect, in my opinion, on your personal' 
honour, I have never provoked, but neither have I eicerted 
myself to repress them. If there is anyone who thinks that 
no man is ever sincerely reconciled with another, he does 
not prove our want of sincerity, but betrays his own, and 
at the same time shews that he thinks no worse of me than 
he does of you. But if, again, there is anyone who dislikes 
my administration in the province, and considers himself 
injured by a certain dissimilarity between my arrangements 
and yours— the fact being that we have both acted con- 
scientiously, though we took different lines — such a man I 
do not care to have for a friend. Your Eberality, as became 
a great noble, was on a larger scale in the province ; if mine 
is somewhat more restricted — though your second year, 
owing to the hardness of the times, somewhat clipped the 
wings of your generous and bountiful nature — men ought 
not to be surprised, since I have always been naturally di 
inclined to be lavish at the expense of others, and am i 
fiuenced by the same hard times as others are, 
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Vour giving me information about affairs in the city 
pleasant to me, both for its own sake, and because you 
shewed your intention of keeping all my commissions in 
mind. Among them there is one that I beg you t 
as supreme— to see that to the business in which I am now 
engaged there should be no addition made either of respon- 
sibility or time ; and to ask Hortensius, our fellow augur 
and friend, if ever he has thought or done anything for my 
sake, to give up this two-year proposal of his also, than 
which nothing could be more unfriendly to me. To give 
you the information you want about my proceedings, I left 
Tarsus on the 7th of October for Amanus. I write this on 
the day after that in camp, in the territory of Mopsubestia. 
Whatever I do I will write and tell you, nor will I ever 
send a letter home to my family witbout adding one di- 
rected to be delivered to you. As to your question about 
the Partbians, I think they were not Parthians at all. The 
Arabs, who were there with a semi-Parthian equipment, are 
said to have all gone back. People say that there is no 
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enemy in Syria.* Pray write to me as often as possible about 
both your own and my affairs, and on the state of the Re- 
public generally. About the last I am the more anxious, 
because I gather from your letter that our friend Pompey is 
about to go to Spain.^ 



CCXXII (F VIII, 8) 

M. OELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome (October) 

Though I have some political news for you, yet I don't 
think I have anything to tell you that you will be more glad 
to hear than this : I have to inform you that C. Sempronius 
Rufus — Rufus, your pet darling ! — has been convicted of 
vexatious prosecution with universal applause. You ask, in 
what case ? Well, he indicted M. Tuccius (who had formerly 
prosecuted him) after the Roman games for illegal violence 
under the lex Plotia, His object was this : he saw that, unless 
some defendant were put on the list for trial whose case 
could take priority, he would have to stand his own trial this 
year. Moreover, he had no doubt what would happen to 
him.* This prosecution was a small favour he preferred to 
do to his accuser more than anyone else ! Accordingly, with- 
out anyone backing his indictment, he came down into the 
forum and indicted Tuccius. As soon as I heard of it, I 
hurried without waiting for a summons to the defendant's 
bench. I rose, and without saying a word on the merits of 

^ Of course this information is subsequent to the public despatch pre- 
ceding; but neither that nor this appears to be accurate. The 
Parthians had crossed the Euphrates and had been repulsed by Cassius, 
as we shall see ; but Cicero is always unwilling to give credit either to 
Cassius or Bibulus in this matter. 

' To his province, to which, however, he never went. 

' A prosecution de vi took precedence of one de ambitu. Therefore, 
if he prosecuted Tuccius for viV, Tuccius would have to wait before he 
could bring his accusation de ambitu. As there was no case in the 
accusation de vi, Sempronius was accused of bringing a vexatious action, 
f.^., an action not sincerely meant to be what it pretended, but begun 
merely for obstructive purposes. Roman games, ^th-iQth September. 
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the case, I shewed up his whole character and career, even 
hringing in the matter of Vestorius, and telling the stoty o 
his having surrendered to you as a favour "whatever 
Vestorius held contrary to his own legal rights." ' 

The following hotly contested case -is also at present 
taking up the attention of the forum.' M. Servilius had, as 
was to be expected from his previous conduct, become 
utterly bankrupt, and had nothing left which he was not 
prepared to sell to anybody, and when he became my client 
had already exposed himself to the most violent scandal. 
But when Pausanias initiated proceedings against him for 
"fraudulent possession of the money" (I acting as counsel 
for the defence), the prtetor Laterensis declined to allow the 
action. Then Q. Pilius, the connexion of our friend Atticus, 
initiated proceedings against him for extortion. Much talk 
at once arose about the case, and strong remarks began to 
be made about a conviction. Moved by this storm of 
popular feeling, Appius the younger laid an information as 
to a sum of money having been transferred from his father's 
estate to Servilius, and stated that 81 sestertia {about ^£'648) 
had been deposited to enable him to secure the collusive 
failure of the prosecution.' You are surprised at this 

' Reading and intErpreUdon are doubtful. Apparently Ciceia, as 
arbitralor betweeo Sempronius and Vestorius, bad decided in favour nf 
the latter ; but Sempronius, while refusing to submit, pretended to 
yield as a favour what (as he allied) VestoriuswiiBwronEfully withhold- 
ing from him, the point being that he himself is in the wrong all the 

' The story is difficult to follow. C. Claudius Pulcher, aflei his pro- 
prattorship of Asia |h.c. 56-53), was in B.C. 51 condemned for extortion. 
I le either died or left Rome, and his property was not sufficient to pay 
the damages. Pausanias (unknown to us) asked leave to prosecute his 
/e,^iUW (or other official), M. Servilius, for wrongful possession of money 
(fno«i/ftn(«jfl^n«»(iJrf), but the prEctor Laterensis decided that there 
was no case lo go into court. Then Pilius began a prosecution ot him 
ale rtptlundis, but this was anticipated by another by Appius (son of 
C. Claudius), who prosecuted him for wrongful possession, being able 10 
mate out a hetXar prima faeie case. The votes in this trial were equal, 
tiut Servilius was left in a tjuestionable position hy^ an irregularity of the 
pnelor in recording the verdict. Caelius says that he is now going to be pro- 
secuted by Pilius on the original charge of extortion. The young Appius 
had made a mess of it, had exposed bis own and bis father's malpracuces, 
IS himself now being prosecuted by members of Servilius s bmily. 
. •oTiaricariii, where the professed proseculeis vohmtarilj, and iot I 
corrupt motives, allow the case to go agaitist Ibem. 
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folly ; nay, what would you have said if you had heard him 
conducting the case, and the admissions which he made, 
foolish in the extreme as far as he was himself concerned, 
and positively shameful as regards his father ? ^ The jury 
called upon to consider their verdict was the same as that 
which had assessed the damages in the former case. The 
votes having turned out to be equal, Laterensis, from imper- 
fect acquaintance with the laws, announced the verdict of 
each of the decuria separately, and finally, according to the 
custom of the praetors, gave the decision "for the defendant."'* 
After leaving the court, Servilus being thenceforth regarded 
as acquitted, Laterensis read the loist clause of the law, 
which contains the words " The verdict of the majority of 
the jurors shall be good and decisive." He thereupon 
did not enter him on the records as acquitted, but only 
entered a statement of the verdict of the several decuricc.^ 
Upon Appius, however, applying for a new trial, he said that 
he had consulted L. LoUius * and would record the facts. So 
that now, being neither acquitted nor condemned, Servilius 
will be at the disposal of Pilius for an action for extortion, with 
a reputation already damaged. For Appius, though he had 
already sworn that there was no collusion, did not venture to 
dispute the right to prosecute* with Pilius, and has himself had 
proceedings begun against him for extortion by the Servilii, 
besides having been indicted for violence by a creature of 
his own, Sextius Tettius.® They are a worthy pair ! 

As for political business, for many days past nothing at 

* Because they confessed to his father having tried to get off by col- 
lusion with the prosecution, thereby acknowledging his guilt. 

^ Non redigam^ lit. " I will not exact the money," ue,^ the money 
allied to have been fraudulently received. 

' Such a record would not, on the face of it, prove acquittal, because 
a man might be acquitted by a small majority m two decuria and yet 
be condemned by so large a majority in the third as not to have a 
majority of the whole jury in his favour as required by law. 

* Apparently a jurisconsult, but he is unknown. 

' Divinaiioy a technical name for the trial between two or more rival 
claimants for the conduct of a prosecution. 

* These actions, meant to tie the hands of Appius and prevent his 
farther attacks on Servilius, were also probably grounded on his own 
revelations. He had, we may suppose, been with his father in Asia on 
his staff, and therefore, under the Julian law, was open to prosecution d€ 
repciundis. See Pliny, Ep, ill, 9. 
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all has been done, owing to the suspense as to the a 
ments to be made about the Gauls. At last, however, after 
frequant postponements and serious debates, and when 
Pompey's wishes had been clearly seen to incline in the 
direction of passing a decree for Caesar quitting his province 
after the ist of March next, a decree of the senate » ~ 
passed, which I hereby send you, and some resolution 
which were reduced to writing. 



Mesolutiims of the Senate. 

Twenty-ninih of September ; in the temple of Apo 
Jollffming assisted in drawing up the decree: L. Domitiv^ 
Ahenobarbus, son o/Gmzus, of the Fabian tribe ; Q. Cceeittifi 
M«tellus Pius Scipio, son of Quinius, of thi Fabian tribe ; 
Villius Annalis, son of Lucius, of the Fomptinian tribe ; 
Septimius, son of Titus, of the tribe Quirina ; C. LudHi^ 
Ifirrus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Pupinia; C. Scriboniifl^ 
Curio, son of Gaius, of the tribe Popilia ; L. Atteius Capita^ 
son of Lucius, of the tribe Aniensis; M. Eppius, son ofMarcusJM 
of the tribe Terentina. ■ 

Seeing that M. Marcellus, the consul, has made mention of \ 
the consular provinces, on that subject the senators have voted 
as follows: L. Paullus, C. Marcellus, the consuls, shall, when 
they have entered on their office, on the first of the month of 
March that is about to fall within their year of office, bring 
the matter of the consular provinces before the senate, and shall 
not from the first of March bring any motion before the senate _ 
in preference thereto ; nor shall anything be brought befiin the 1 
senate in conjunction therewith ^ the consuls. And for the ' 
sake of that business they shall hold meetings of the senate, 
eomitial days notwithstanding ; and shall draw up decrees of 
the senate. And when that business is being brought before 
the senate by the consuls, they may bring into the house those 
of the senators who are among the three hundred and sixty 
jurors without incurring penalties thereby. If on that matter it 
is necessary to bring any resolution before the people or plebs, 
Ser. Sulpicius and M. Marcellus, the consuls, the prmtors, and 
the tribunes of the plebs, to whichever of thetn it seems good, 
shall bring it before the people or plebs. But if they shall fail 1 
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to bring ity whosoever are next in office shall bring it before 
people or plebs. 
No one vetoed. 

Twenty-ninth of September ; in the temple of Apollo ; the 
following assisted at drawing ^up the decree: Z. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, son of Gnceus^ of the Fabian tribe ; Q, Ccedlius 
Metellus Pius Scipio^ son of Quintus of the Fabian tribe ; 
Z. Villius Annalis, son of Lucius, of the Pomptinian tribe ; 
C, Septimius, son of Titus, of the tribe Quirina; C, Lucilius 
Hirrus, son of Gaius, of the tribe PupitUa ; C, Scribonius 
Curio, son of Gaius, of the tribe Popilia ; Z. Atteius Capito, 
son of Lucius, of the tribe Aniensis ; M, Eppius, son of 
Marcus, of the tribe Terentina, 

Seeing that M. Marcellus, the consul, has made mention of 
the consular provinces, on that subject the senators voted as 
follows: The senate is of opinion that none of those who have 
the power of vetoing or staying proceedings ought to offer any 
hindrance to a motion being brought before the house concern- 
ing the Republic of the Roman people, the Quirites, or a decree 
of the senate being made : whoso shall have so hindered or 
prohibited, the senate is of opinion that he has acted against 
the Republic, If anyone shall veto this decree, the senate 
orders that its resolution shall be committed to writing, and 
that the matter shall thereupon be brouglit before the senate 
{and people). 

C, Ccelius, Z. Vinicius, P. Cornelius^ C Vibius Pansa, 
tribunes, vetoed this decree. 

Ordered also by the senate concerning the soldiers now in 
the army of Gaius Ccesar: as to those of them who have served 
their full time or have pleas to allege whereby they ought to be 
discharged, a motion shall be brought before the house to take 
cognizance of them and to look into their cases. If anyone 
vetoes this decree, ordered that the resolution be reduced to 
writing, and a motion brought before this house thereon, 

C. Ccelius, C, Pansa, tribunes, vetoed this decree of the 
senate. 

Ordered also by the senate that into the province of Cilicia, 
into the eight remaining provinces administered by ex-prcetors 
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with authority of prat or ^ those who have been prcetors and 
have not been to a province with imperium, such of them as in 
accordance with the decree of the senate are due to be sent into 
province as proprcetors^ shall be sent into provinces as by lot 
shall be assigned. If from the category of these^ thus due to 
be sent into provinces^ there be not sufficient in number to go 
into the said provinces^ then from whichever in each case is 
the senior college of prcetors who have not been to provinces^ 
they shall in like manner go to provinces by lot: tf they are 
not sufficient to make up the number^ then the members of the 
college next in order shall have their names put into the 
lottery^ until such tim^ as the number is made up to such 
number as is due to be sent into provinces. If anyone vetoes 
this decree of the senate^ let the resolution be reduced to writing. 
C. Ccelius^ C. FanscLy tribunes^ vetoed this decree of the 
senate. 

The following observation also of Cn. Pompeius attracted 
attention, and gave people a very great feeling of security, 
when he said that he could not, without unfairness, settle 
anything about Caesar's provinces before the ist of March, 
but that after the ist of March he would not hesitate. 
When asked, what if anyone on that date vetoed it, he said 
that it made no difference whether Caesar refused to obey the 
senate, or secured some one to prevent the senate passing a 
decree. " What if," said some one else, " he shall determine 
both to be consul and to keep his army ? " To which he 
answered — with what mildness ! — " What if my son should 
choose to strike me with his stick ? " By such words as these 
he has made people think that some negotiation was going 
on between Pompey and Caesar. And so I think Caesar is 
minded to adopt one of two alternatives — either to remain 
in his province, and not be a candidate this next year, or, 
if he succeeds in getting elected, to leave his province. 
Curio is preparing to oppose him at every point. What he 
can do I don't know. I clearly see this, that if Curio keeps 
his wits about him, even though he effects nothing, he cannot 
possibly come utterly to grief. Curio treats me in a very 
gentlemanly way, and has forced a troublesome business on 
me by his present. For if he had not given me those African 
beasts, which had been imported for him to use at his games. 
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the thing might have been omitted. Now, however, since 
give games I must, I would beg you, as I have often asked 
you before, to see that I have some beasts from your parts. 
I also commend to your attention the bond held by Sittius. 
I am sending my freedman Philo and the Greek Diogenes 
to Cilicia, to whom I have intrusted a message and a letter 
to you. Pray be so good as to give them, and the business 
pn which I have sent them, your special attention. For in 
the letter, which I have given them for you, I have stated 
in detail how extremely important it is to me. 



CCXXIII (F II, 9) 

TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

CiuciA (November) 

^L Cicero, proconsul, greets M. Caelius, curule «dile 
elect First of all, as in duty bound, I congratulate you 
and express my delight at the rank which you have already 
attained, and your hopes of advancement in the future. It 
is somewhat late in the day : that, however, does not arise 
from my negligence, but from my ignorance of everything 
that is going on. For I am in a district where, partly from 
its distance, and partly from brigandage, all news is as 
late as possible in arriving. Besides congratulating you, I 
can scarcely find words to thank you for having had an 
election calculated, as you said in your letter, to give us an 
endless fund of laughter. And so, as soon as I heard the 
news, I imagined myself in that man's skin — you know 
whom I mean — and personified to myself all that " rising 
generation " about which he is always talking so big. " Tis 
hard to say '* — looking at you in my mind's eye the while, 
though far away, and as though I were talking to you face 
to iiace — 

** By heaven, how great. 
How grand the feat 1 " 
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But since it had surpassed my expectation, I began the 
quotation : 

** A glad sarprise 

Before my eyes." 

In fact, I all on a sudden stepped out "gay as gay can 
be," and when I was rebuked for being all but silly from 
excess of joy, I quoted in my defence, " Beyond all measure 
to express delight," etc.^ In short, while laughing at him, I 
almost became another like him. But I will write more 
about this, and much else besides about you and to you, as 
soon as I have got a minute to spare. Meanwhile however, 
my dear Rufiis, I am deeply attached to you — you whom 
fortune gave me to be the promoter of my dignity, and such 
a scourge, not of my enemies only, but of my jealous rivals 
also, that they had reason to be sorry in some cases for their 
evil deeds, and in others even for their stupidities. 



CCXXIV (F II, 10) 

TO M. CiELIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 
PiNDENissus, 26 November 

M. Cicero, imperator^ greets M. Caeliu§, curule aedile elect. 
Just see how letters fail to reach me ! For I cannot be in- 
duced to believe that you have not sent me any letter since 
your election to the aedileship, considering the importance of 
the fact and the congratulation for which it called : on your 
account, because it was what I was hoping for, on that of 
Hillus* (you see I Usp) because it was what I had not 

^ Ego voluptatem animi nimiam summum esse er ro r e m arhitror — 
" I think the height of exultation the height of error " (Traben ap Tusc, 
iv. § 35). This is only a ** defence " ironically. 

* Cicero calls himselt imperator, as having been greeted by that 
title by his soldiers in the field. This was a special usage of the title, 
to be distinguished from the same word applied to a magistrate with 
imperium. This title by acclamation coold only be given once in the 
same war. It always comes after the name. The chief authority oq 
this subject is Dio, 43, 44 ; cp. 70^ 21. 

' Hillus for Hirrus, It doesn't seem much of a jest 
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TO M. C.ELIUS RDFOS 



expected. However, be assured that I have received no 
letter from you since that glorious election, which trans- 
ported me with delight. This makes me fear that the same 
may happen to my letter. For my part, I have never sent a 
single packet home without an inclosure for you, and nothing 
can be more delightful and beloved than you are to me. But 
let us return (not " wetum," for I have lost my lisp) to business. 
It is as you desired. For you could have wished me, you 
say, to have no more trouble than just enough for the laurel.' 
You are afraid of the Parthians, because you have no con- 
fidence in the forces at my disposal. Well, the course of 
affairs has been as follows. On the announcement of a 
Parthian invasion, relying on certain difficulties in the country 
and on the natural features of the mountains, I led my army 
to Amanus, supported by a fairly good contingent of auxiliary 
forces, and by a certain prestige attaching to my reputation 
among populations who had no personal knowledge of me. 
Forone often hears in these parts, "Is that the man by whom 

the city , whom the senate ?" Vou can imagine the 

rest. By the time I had arrived at Amanus, which is a 
mountain common to me and Bibulus, the dividing line 
being the watershed, our friend Cassius, to my great joy, had 
repulsed the enemy from Antioch : Bibulus had taken over 
his province. Meanwhile, with my full forces I harassed the 
population of Amanus, our immemorial foes. Many were 
killed and taken prisoners, the rest were scattered : the fortified 
strongholds were taken by surprise and burnt. Accordingly, 
after a complete victory, having been acclaimed imperator at 
Issus — in which place, as 1 have often been told by you, 
Clilarchus related to you that Darius was conquered by 
Alexander — I drew off my army to the most disturbed part 
of Cilicia. There for the past twenty-five days I have been 
assailing a very strongly fortified town called Pindenissus 
with earthworks, pent-houses, towers, and with such great re- 
sources and energy, that the only thing now wanting to the 
attainment of the most glorious renown is the credit of 
taking the town ; and if, as I hope, I do take it, I will then 
at once send an official despatch. For the present I content 
myself with writing this to you, to give you hope of attaining 
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your wish. But to return to the Parthians, the present 
summer has had the fairly fortunate result I have men- 
tioned : for the next, there is much cause for alarm. Where- 
fore, my dear Rufus, be vigilant : in the first place, that I 
may have a successor rbut if that shall turn out to be, as you 
write, too much of a business, then, what is easy enough, 
that no additional period be imposed. About politics I 
expect in your letters, as I have said before, current events 
and, even more, conjectmres of the future. Wherefore I beg 
you earnestly to write me an account of everything in the 
greatest detail 



CCXXV (F VIII, 10) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, 15 November 

I HAVE been much disturbed by the despatches of C. Cassius 
and Deiotarus. For Cassius has written to say that the 
forces of the Parthians are across the Euphrates : Deiotarus 
that they started for our province by way of Commagene. 
For my part, my chief alarm has been on your account, 
knowing as I do what your state of preparation in the way of 
an army is, lest this inroad should in any way endanger your 
prestige. For I should have had some fear for your life, 
even if you had had a more adequate army : as it is, the 
slenderness of your forces made me forbode a retreat, not a 
battle, on your part. What view people would take of that, 
and how far what you were compelled to do would be likely 
to be considered satisfactory — about this I am still feeling 
anxious, and shall not cease to be alarmed till I hear of 
your having reached Italy. But the news of the passage of 
the Parthians has given rise to various suggestions. One 
man is for sending Pompey, another against Pompey's re- 
moval from the city, another for sending Caesar with his 
Qwn army, another the consuls; no one, however, is for 
sending any who are in Rome without office by a senatorial 
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decree.^ The consuls, moreover, for fear of this decree 
being passed for their leaving Rome in military uniform, or 
of the business being transferred to some one else, which 
would involve a slight upon themselves as having been 
passed over, are so unwilling to have any meeting of the 
senate at all, that they are getting a reputation for a want of 
energy in public business. But whether it is carelessness, or 
slackness, or the fear which I have suggested, behind this 
pretence of moderation there is concealed a disinclination to 
a province. No despatch has arrived from you, and had 
not that of Deiotarus followed his, it was beginning to be 
believed that Cassius, in order to represent devastation 
caused by himself as the work of the Parthians, invented 
the war, sent some Arabs into the province, and told the 
senate that they were Parthians. Wherefore I advise you to 
describe minutely and cautiously the state of things in your 
part of the world, whatever it is, that you may not be said either 
to have been filling some particular person's sails, or to have 
kept back what it was important to know. We have now come 
to the last period of the year : for I write this letter on the 
15th of November. I see plainly that nothing can be done 
before the ist of January. You know how slow and in- 
effective Marcellus is, and how dilatory Servius. What sort 
of men do you suppose they are, or how can they possibly 
do what is against their incHnation, when things which they 
do wish they yet carry on so languidly as to give the impres- 
sion of not wishing them ? Again, when the new magistrates 
come into office, if there is a Parthian war, this question 
will take up their first months. But if, on the other hand, 
there turns out to be no war, or only one such as you or 
your successors can manage with a small reinforcement, I 
perceive that Curio will bestir himself with two objects : first, 
to take something away from Caesar ; and, secondly, to bestow 
something on Pompey, however insignificant and valueless 
the contribution may be. Moreover, Paullus talks about the 
province with irrational violence. His intemperance will be 
resisted by our friend Furnius : about several others I can- 
not form an opinion. This is all I know ; other possible 
events I cannot yet decipher. I know that time brings 

' Which was regarded as unconstitutional, and only to be justified by 
extreme circumstances. See Oesar, B^ C. i* 6, § 5; 
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many developments and upsets many arrangements: but 
whatever is going to happen will be confined within these 
limits. I have this addition to make to the proceedings of 
Curio — his proposal as to the Campanian land : as to which 
they say that Caesar is indifferent, but that Pompey is much 
opposed, lest it should be unoccupied and at Caesar's disposal 
when he returns. As to your leaving your province, I cannot 
promise to take measures to get a successor appointed : but 
I will at least pledge myself that your time is not prolonged. 
It is for you to consider whether, if the state of affairs, if the 
senate urge you to stay, if a refusal on our part cannot 
decently be made, you choose to persevere in your deter- 
mination. My only business is to remember with what 
solemnity at your departure you laid the injunction on me 
not to allow of its happening. 



CCXXVI (F II, 7) 

TO C. S'CRIBONIUS CURIO (IN ROME 

C1LICIA9 10 Decembek 

It is not usual to find fault with a tardy congratulation, 
especially if it has been omitted by no negligence : for I am 
far off, and news reaches me slowly. However, I both con- 
gratulate you and heartily wish that your tribunate may 
redound to your lasting reputation; and I exhort you to 
direct and control everything by your own good sense, and 
not allow yourself to be carried away by suggestions of others. 
There is no one who can give you wiser advice than you can 
give yourself : you will never make a slip, if you listen to 
your own heart. I don't write this inconsiderately : I am 
fully conscious to whom I am writing : I know your courage, 
I know your good sense. I am not afraid of your acting 
timidly or foolishly, if you maintain what you feel in your 
own heart to be right. To what a political situation you 
have, I don't say fallen, but come — for it is by your own 
deliberate choice and not by chance that you have brought 
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your tribuneship into the very midst of a crisis — ^you, of course, 
perceive. I do not doubt that you are considering how 
decisive in politics is the choice of seasons, how rapidly 
events shift, how uncertain are results, how pliable are men's 
wills, what treachery, what falseness, there is in life. But I 
beseech you. Curio, give your whole heart and mind, not to 
any new principle, but to that which I mentioned at the 
beginning of my letter : commune with your own thoughts, 
take your own self into council, listen to yourself, obey your- 
self. It is not easy to find anyone capable of giving better 
advice to another than you are ; to yourself, at any rate, no 
one will give better. Good heavens ! why am I not there to 
be, if you will, the spectator of your glory, or the sharer, or 
partner, or assistant in your counsels ? Although of this you 
do not in the least stand in need, yet, after all, the greatness 
and intensity of my affection would have secured my being 
of some use to you by my advice. I will write at greater 
length to you at another time : for within the next few days I 
intend to send some letter-carriers from my own establishment, 
that, since I have performed a public service with good results 
and to my own satisfaction, I may in one despatch give an 
account to the senate of the events of the whole summer. As 
to your election to the priesthood, you will learn from the letter 
which I delivered to your freedman Thraso how much trouble 
I have taken, and how difficult a matter it has been to deal 
with and maintain. For yourself. Curio, in the name of your 
uncommon affection for me, and my own unparalleled one 
for you, I beg you not to allow any extension of time to be 
made in my case to this burden of a province. I urged this 
on you when I was with you, and when I had no idea that 
you were going to be tribune this year, and I have often 
made the same request by letter ; but then it was made to 
you as a member of the senate,^ who was yet a young man 
of the highest rank and the greatest popularity, now it is to 
a tribune, and that tribune a Curio : not to get any novel 

' Reading senatore with the MSS. It seems to me evidently right 
Cicero says that when he first appealed to Curio, he was only a private 
member of the senate, with only such influence as his rank and popularity 
gave him — ^now he is a tribune who could veto any such measure, and 
therefore had as great power in the matter as any man could have. I 
do not think that Cicero would have called Curio his sectator^ especially 
when wishing to secure his services. 
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decree — ^which is usually somewhat more difficult — but to 
prevent any novelty : to support both a decree of the senate 
and laws, and to allow the terms under which I left Rome to 
remain as they are. This I earnestly beg of you again and 
again. 



CCXXVII (A V, 20) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

In camp at Pindenissus, 19 December 

On the morning of the Saturnalia (17th December) the Pin- 
denissetae surrendered to me, on the fifty-seventh day from the 
beginning of our investment of them. '* Who the mischief are 
your Pindenissetae ? who are they ? " you will say : " I never 
heard their name." Well, what am I to do ? Could I turn 
Cilicia into an -^tolia or a Macedonia ? Let me tell you this, 
that with an army such as mine, and in a place like this, 
such a big business was impossible. You shall have it all 
en abregky as you agreed in your last letter to take it. 
You know about my arrival at Ephesus, for you have con- 
gratulated me on my enthusiastic reception on that day, 
which gave me as much pleasure as anything ever did in my 
life. Thence, after a surprising reception in such towns as 
lay on my road, I arrived at Laodicea on the 31st of July. 
I remained there two days in the midst of great enthusiasm, 
and by my conciliatory language removed the rankling in- 
juries of the last four years. I did the same afterwards during 
my five days stay at Apamea and three days at Synnada, five 
at Philomelium, ten at Iconium. Nothing could be more 
impartial, mild, or dignified, than my administration of justice 
there. Thence I came to the camp on the 24th of August ; 
on the 28th I inspected the army at Iconium. From this 
camp, on receipt of serious news as to the Parthians, I started 
for Cilicia by way of that part of Cappadocia which borders 
on Cilicia, with the design of impressing upon the Armenian 
Artavasdes and the Parthians themselves that they were pre- 
cluded from entering Cappadocia, After having been en- 
camped for five days at Cybistra in Cappadocia, I got 



intelligence that the Parthians were at a long distance from 
that entrance into Cappadocia, and were rather threatening 
Cilicia. I therefore marched rapidly into Cilicia by the 
" Gates " of Taurus, I arrived at Tarsus on the 5th of 
October. Thence I pressed on to Mount Amanus, which 
divides Syria from Cilicia by the line of its watershed— a 
mountain full of immemorial enemies. Here, on the 13th 
of October, we cut a large number of the enemy to pieces. 
We took some very strongly fortified posts by a night attack 
of Pomptinus's, and by one led by myself in the morning, 
and burnt them. 1 was greeted as imperator by the soldiers. 
For a few days we were encamped on the very spot which 
Ale:<ander had occupied against Darius at Issus, a com- 
mander not a httle superior to either you or me I Having 
stayed there five days, and having ravaged and devastated 
Amanus, we evacuated that place. For you know that there 
are things caUed " panics," called also " war's idle rumours." ' 
From the report of our arrival encouragement was at once 
given to Cassius, then confined to Antioch, and alarm 
inspired in the Partliians. Accordingly, as they were retiring 
from that town, Cassius pursued them and gained a hand- 
gome victory. In the course of this retreat the Parthian 
leader, Osaces, a man in high authority, received a wound of 
which a few days afterwards he died. My name became 
very popular in Syria. Meanwhile Bibulus arrived. I sup- 
pose he wanted to be on an equality with me in the matter 
of this vain acclamation of imperator. In this same Mount 
Amanus he begins "looking for a bay-leaf in awedding cake."' 
But he lost the whole of his first cohort and the centurion 
of the first line, a man of high rank in his own class, Asinius 
Dento, and the other centurions of the same cohort, as well 
as a military tribune, Sext. Lucilius, son of T. Gavius Gepio, 
a man of wealth and high position. It was really a very 
galling blow both in itself and in the time of its reception. 
I was at Pindenissus, the most strongly fortified town of 
Eleutherocilicia,' never peaceful within living memory. The 

' Tfiiravini, ri) itvd roC -reXifioti. See Polyb. xxix. 6, iraUd nvii 

• An easy feat. Wedding caltes were baked on bay-leaves. 

* The Eltulherocitica were the mounlain Iribes tfaat had not been 
uniplctely subjected to the Roman province. 
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people were fierce and brave, and furnished with everything 
necessary for standing a siege. We sui^ounded it with 
stockade and ditch, with a huge earthwork, pent-houses, an 
exceedingly lofty tower, a great supply of artillery, a large body 
of archers. After great labour and preparation I finished 
the business without loss to my army, though with a large 
number of wounded. I am spending a merry Saturnalia, and 
so are my soldiers, to whom I have given up all spoil except 
captives : the captives were sold on the third day of the 
Saturnalia (19th December), the day on which I write this. 
The sum realized at the tribunal is 12,000 sestertia (about 
;^96,ooo). I intend to hand over the army to my brother 
Quintus to lead hence into winter quarters in the disturbed 
districts. I am myself going back to Laodicea. 

So much for this. But to return to points omitted. As to 
what you urge upon me most warmly, and which in fact is 
more important than anything else, namely, your anxiety that 
I should satisfy my carping Ligurian critic,^ may I die if any- 
thing could be more fastidious than my conduct And I do 
not now speak of it as " self-restraint," which is a virtue con- 
sidered capable of resisting pleasure : while the fact is that I 
never in all my life felt such pleasure as I do at my own in- 
tegrity. And it is not so much the reputation I get by it — 
though that is of the highest — as the thing itself that de- 
lights me. In short, it was worth the trouble : I never ap- 
preciated myself or knew fully of what I was capable in this 
direction. I have good reason for being puffed up. Nothing 
could be more splendid. Meanwhile, here 's a score for me ! 
Ariobarzanes is alive and a king all owing to me. By my 
prudence and prestige, and by refusing to receive even the 
visits, to say nothing of the bribes, of the conspirators 
against his life, I have, merely en passant, saved a king and 
a kingdom. In the meantime from Cappadocia not the 
value of a hair ! I have recovered Brutus from his dejec- 
tion, whom I love no less than you do, I had almost said, 
than I do you. And I almost hope that throughout my year 
of office not a farthing's expense will be caused to my pro- 
vince. There *s the whole story for you. 

^ Supposed to refer to P« iElius Ligur, tribune in B.C. 57, vaA a 
bitter opponent. 
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I am now composing an official despatch to send to Rome. 
It will be somewhat fuller of matter than if I had sent it from 
Amanus. But to think that you won't be at Rome ! And 
yet everything depends on the ist of March. For I am 
afraid, if, on the question of the province coming up, Caesar 
shall refuse compliance, I may be kept here. If you were 
there when this was going on, I should not have been at all 
afraid. I return to the city news, which, after a long interval 
of ignorance, I have at length learnt from your most delight- 
ful letter received on the i6th of December. This was con- 
veyed by yom: freedman Philogenes after a very long and 
far from safe journey. For the letter you say that you de- 
livered to the slaves of Laenius I have not received. I am 
delighted about Caesar, and the decrees of the senate, and at 
what you expect to happen. If he gives way to these we are 
safe. That Seius got scorched in Plaetorius's fire does not 
grieve me much.^ I long to know why Lucceius has been 
so hot about Q. Cassius, and what has been done about it. 
For myself, as soon as I arrive at Laodicea I am bidden to 
invest Quintus, your sister's son, with the toga virilisy and I 
will keep a more than usually careful eye upon him. Deio- 
tarus, who has been of great assistance to me, is, according 
to a letter received from him, about to come to Laodicea 
with our two boys.* I am expecting another letter from 
you from Epirus, that I may get a notion not only of your 
business life, but of your hoUday also. Nicanor serves me 
well and receives liberal treatment at my hands. I think I 
shall send him to Rome with my official despatch, to secure 
its being conveyed with more than common promptitude, 
and that he may also bring me trustworthy intelligence about 
you and from you. That your Alexis so often puts in a 
greeting to me is gratifying. But why does he not treat me 
to a letter of his own, as my Alexis does you.' I am looking 
out for a horn for Phaemius. But enough of this. Take 

^ M. Plsetorias Cestianus, condemned for extortion ; M. Seins (sedile 
B.C. 75) had in some way been involved. 

^ His son Marcos and nephew Quintus, who had been on a visit to 
the younger Deiotarus. See Letters CCVIII, CCXVII. 

• " My Alexis ** means Cicero's secretary Tiro. Tiro writes letters 
to Atticus : Alexis only adds a complimentary postscript in those of 
^.tticus to Cicero. 
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care of yoar beiMiy sod let inebav wbcB pas dunk of g€fi]g 
tt>Raiiie. Good-b^et good-bfe! 

I fazve irt iBiiHifnifrrt joor lutacats sod poor agents in 
^erj wazm tenns to TfaeznuBybochinapeisQiialmterTieirat 
Epto»B«pdnowrbyietter,«niIggtfatteddMibcwasl^ 
^erj aniioiR to serve joa, Faj^ as I hxie often mentioned 
before^ see aboot die hoose of ftwinenrs^^ and take caie 
that die bpf is not deprived^ bf anj means; of what benofv 
p owsfs w ps thf i w i gh oar joint su ppoi L I not on^ diink that 
dns fi nM T ifR die honour of ib bodi^ fantitinll alsogiatify 



CCXXVIII (F vn, 32) 

TO P. VOLUMNIUS EUTRAPELUS (AT ROME) 

Qlicia (Dkgsmbbr) 



OwiHG to jonr hawii^ in famiHar styles as jxm were quite 
entitled to doi, dropped joar^nammen in yoor letter to me, 
I was at fir^ doobdiii wfaedier it did not come from Yc^um- 
nias die senator, with whom I am Tery intimate, hot pre- 
sendy die tmrpamXia ci the letter itsdf convinced me that it 
was yours.' In diat letter I was ddi^ited with everything 
ezc^ this : yon are not shewing yoorsdf a very energetic 
agent in maintaining my ri^ts in my mines of (Attic) salt 
For yon say that, ever since my depourtore, everybody's ^ons 
mats^ and anxx^ those even Sestius's,* are £eUhered on me. 

' Panmnrncs, an Athcniaii rfietoridan, of about the same age asGcero, 
mentkiiied in C>r»/. § 10^ asagieat admixcrof Demostbeiies. It does 
not seem certain that this is the same man. At any rate, vhoever he 
was, he seems to have died, and his son to have had some difficulty in 
maintainii^ his rig^t to his boose, in which Qoero and Attkos had hdped 
him. 

* iin-pawtkiOf **gnaoms ptajUbutss,** suggesting his friend's cognomen 
£m/rafieius. 

' Thoo^ it cannot be pro^ned, there is no reason why this may not 
fiefrr to P. Sestins, Cicero s client of B.C. 56, and also the author of the 
^MDCch which it gave Catnlhis a fit of the colic to read or hear read 
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What ! do you allow that ? Don't you stand up for me? Don't 
you protest ? Why, I did hope that I had left my bons mots 
with such a clear stamp on them, that their style might be 
recognized at a glance. But as there is so much scum in the 
city, that nothing can be so graceless as not to seem graceful ^ 
to some one, do your best, an you love me, to maintain, o/i 
your solemn affidavit,^ that they are none of mine, unless 
sharp double meaning, subtle hyperbole, neat pun, laugh- 
able irapa TrpoadoKiav — unless everything else, in fact, which I 
set forth in the person of Antonius in my second book 
de Oratore^ shall appear en rlgle and really witty. For as 
to your complaints about the law courts I care much less. 
Let all the defendants, for what I care, go hang ! If Selius 
himself is eloquent enough to establish his freedom, I don't 
trouble myself. But my prerogative of wit, please let us defend 
by any amount of injunctions. In that department you are 
the only rival I fear : I don't think anything of the rest. Do 
you suppose I am laughing at you ? I never knew before 
that you were so sharp ! But, by Hercules, joking apart, I 
did think your letter very witty and neatly turned. But 
those particular stories,* laughable as they in fact were, did 
not, all the same, make me laugh. For I am anxious that 
the friend to whom you refer should have as much weight 
as possible in his tribuneship, both for his own sake — for, as 

(Cat. 44). Though Cicero may have had every respect for him, he may 
also have thought poorly of his style of wit. Cicero's own faculty for wit- 
ticisms is often referred to, and at times got him into trouble, as in the 
camp of Pompey in B.C. 49-48 (2 PhU, § 30). For the poor style of 
Sestius's writing see Letter CCCXIV. 

^ He uses two words, dKv9ripov and venustum, which involve a play on 
words — "without Cytherea** and "Venus-like" — which cannot well 
be represented in English. 

' Sacramento^ properly the deposit paid into court by the parties to a 
suit as security. 

' De Oratorey ii. § 235 seq.y where, however, the speaker is not 
Antonius, but C. lulius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus. The de Oratore was 
composed in B.c. 55. 

^ Ula. Editors generally wish to insert some word here, such as 
Curianis or extrema^ to make the meaning clear. But we must re- 
member that Cicero is answering a letter, and his correspondent would 
have no doubt of his meaning, though we are left to guess it. The 
next sentence shews that the reference is to Curio, of whose election 
Cicero therefore knows, which dates the letter as not earlier than 
December. See Letter CCXXV, 
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you know, he is a great favourite of mine — and also, by 
Hercules, for that of the Republic, which, however un- 
grateful to myself it may be, I shall never cease to love. 
You, however, my dear Volumnius, since you have begun 
doing so, and now see also that it gives me pleasure, write 
to me as often as possible about affairs in the city, about 
politics. I like the gossiping style of your letter. Farther- 
more, speak seriously to Dolabella, whom I see and believe 
to be very anxious for my regard, and to be most affectionately 
disposed towards me : encourage him in that disposition, 
and make him wholly mine ; not, by Hercules, that there 
is anything lacking in him, but as I am very much set upon 
it, I don't think I am shewing too much anxiety. 



CCXXIX (F XIII, S3) 

TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (PROPRIETOR 

ASIA ^) 

CiLICIA 

I HAVE long been very intimate with L, Genucilius Curvus, 
who is a very excellent man and of an exceedingly grateful 
disposition. I recommend him to you without reserve, and 
introduce him to you, in the first place, that you may give 
him facilities generally in all his affairs, so far as your 
honour and position will allow — and, indeed, that will be 
in everything, for he will never ask anythmg of you in- 
consistent with his own character, or, indeed, with yours. 

* Thermus was propraetor in Asia B.c. 52-50. He was a strong 
Optimate, and we find him in arms for Pompey in B.a 49 (Cses. B, C. 
i 12). Caesar calls him prsetor in B.C. 49, but that is probably a loose 
expression fox pratorius. This and the rest of the letters for this year 
are formal letters of introduction or recommendation. Their chief 
interest is the light they throw upon the financial position and dealings 
of a province. Cicero prided himself upon the composition of such 
letters, but it will be remembered that he warned his friends that they 
were not to be taken too seriously unless he gave special indications to 
that efifecU 
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But in a special manner also I commend to your protection 
his business concerns in Hellespontus : first, to enable him 
to maintain the privilege in regard to land-holding, which 
the state of Parium gave him by decree, and which he has 
always maintained without dispute ; and, in the second place, 
that you should, in case of his being involved in a suit with 
a Hellespontian, refer it to that diocese/ However, I do 
not think that, having recommended him with the utmost 
earnestness to you in general, I need go into particular 
cases affecting him. The upshot is this : whatever attention, 
kindness, or mark of honour you bestow on Genucilius, 
I shall consider that you have bestowed on me and my 
interests. 



CCXXX (F XIII 56) 
TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (IN ASIA) 

CiLICIA 

Cluvius * of Puteoli is very attentive to and intimate with 
me. He believes that, having business in your province, 
unless, dvuing your governorship, he has secured it by a 
letter of recommendation from me, he will have to put it 
down as lost and hopeless. Well, now, since so heavy a 
burden is laid on me by a very kind friend, I will also lay a 
burden on you, warranted by your eminent services to me ; 
and yet in doing so I am unwilling to be troublesome to 
you. The people of Mylasa and Alabanda owe Cluvius 
money. Euthydemus told me, when I was at Ephesus, that 
he would see that ecdici^ were sent from Mylasa to Rome. 

^ BuHKfiaiv, t.e,f the administrative district of Hellespontus, the district 
along the Hellespont and Propontis {Dardanelles Bud Sea of Marmora), 
The chief town was Cyzicus. Parium was about sixty miles to the west 
of it, mod. Kaniares, 

' M. Cluvius was a banker of PuteolL He afterwards made Cicero 
heir to part of his property {Att, xiii. 46). 

' Commissioners in a province authorized to settle a money or other 
claim, which could be heard at Rome, whereas legati CQuld only petition 
the senate for some grant or order. 
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That has not been done. I hear that legates have been 
sent ; but I prefer ecdici, in order that some settlement may 
be made. Therefore I beg you to order them and the 
Alabandians to send ecdid to Rome. Besides this, Philocles 
of Alabanda has mortgaged some property to Cluvius. The 
time of the mortgage has expired. I would like you to see 
that he either gives up possession of the property mortgaged 
and surrenders it to Cluvius's agents, or pays the money ; 
and farther, that the people of Heraclea and Bargylia, who 
are also in his debt, should either pay the money or give 
him a lien on their revenues. The people of Caunus also 
owe him money, but they allege that they have placed the 
money on deposit. I should like you to investigate that, 
and, if you ascertain that they have not deposited the money, 
either by edict or decree, to see that Cluvius's claim to 
interest is secured to him by your decision.^ I am the more 
anxious on these points, because the interests of our friend 
Cn. Pompeius is involved also, and because he appears to 
me to be even more anxious about it than Cluvius himself.' 
I am very desirous that he should be satisfied with my 
exertions on his behalf. On these matters I earnestly and 
repeatedly ask your assistance. 



CCXXXI (F XIII. 55) 
TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (IN ASIA) 

CiLICIA 

Although, when I spoke to you at Ephesus of the business 
of my legate M. Anneius, I gathered that you were strongly 
inclined to do anything for his own sake, nevertheless, I 
value M. Anneius so highly, and think that you value me 
so highly, that I do not hesitate to allow my recom- 
mendation to be added as a finishing stroke to your exist- 

^ If the money was duly deposited at a bank or temple, interest would 
not be any longer payable. 

^ Cluvius appears to be acting for Pompey, and some suppose that 
Pompey was the real creditor in all these cases. 
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ing willingness to serve him. For, though I have long been 
attached to M. Anneius — ^as I have practically shewn by oflfer- 
ing him a legation unasked, after having refused many who 
asked for it — yet, since he has been associated with me in war 
and the conduct of military affairs, I have come to know that 
his courage, good sense, honour, and loyalty to myself are so 
eminent, that I now value him as highly as anyone in the 
world. You know that he has a suit with the people of 
Sardis : I explained the merits of the case to you at Ephesus : 
but you will, nevertheless, inquire into it more easily and satis- 
factorily on the spot. As to the rest, by Hercules, 1 long 
hesitated what exactly to write to you. For your manner of 
deciding questions at law is justly celebrated, and known to 
your high credit. We, again, have no need of anything in 
this case, but that you should decide the question according 
to your usual principles. But yet, since I am fully aware 
how great the influence of a praetor is— especially a praetor 
whose character for honesty, firmness, and equity is ac- 
knowledged on all hands — I do ask of you, in the name of 
our very close intimacy and of the many mutual good ser- 
vices, which have benefited us both equally, by a display of 
cordiality, by an exercise of influence, and by an exertion of 
zeal to convince M. Anneius, not only that you are his friend 
(this he does not doubt, for he has often remarked it to me), 
but that you have been made much more his friend by this 
letter of mine. Finally, I don't think you feel any hesitation 
as to how well you will be investing your kindness with a 
man of the most grateful disposition and most excellent 
principles. 



CCXXXII (F XIII, 6i) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPR^TOR OF 
BITHYNIA AND PONTUS) 

CiLICIA 

I THINK you know that I was very intimate with T. Pinnius. 
This fact he testified by his will, for he appointed me both a 
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guardian and an heir in the second degree. To his son, who 
is attached to me and is a man of learning and good char- 
acter, the people of Nicaea owe a large sum of money, 
amounting to eight million sesterces (about ;^64,ooo), and, 
as I am informed, they are especially anxious to pay him. 
I shall be much obliged therefore — ^for not only the other 
guardians, who know how highly you value me, but the boy 
himself also are convinced that you will do anything for me — 
if you will take the trouble to see, as far as your honour and 
position will allow, that as large a part of the money as 
possible is paid to Pinnius on account of the people of 
Nicsea. 



CCXXXIII (F XIII, 62) 
TO P. SILIUS NERVA (IN BITHYNIA) 

CiLICIA 

I WAS very much obliged to you in the business of Atilius — 
for though I was late in the field I managed by your kind- 
ness to save a respectable Roman knight — and, by Hercules, 
I always did believe that you were one on whom I could 
rely, owing to the attachment to and rare friendship with 
Lamia common to us both. Accordingly, first of all I offer 
you my thanks for having freed me from all annoyance; 
then I follow this up with a piece of impudence — but I will 
make up for it : for I will always pay you attention and 
stand up for you with the utmost energy. Pray, if you care 
for me, be sure you hold my brother Quintus in the same 
regard as you do me. By so doing you will crown your 
kindness and greatly enhance it 
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CCXXXIV (F XIII, 64) 
TO P. SILIUS NERVA (IN BITHYNIA) 

CiLICIA 

My friend Nero * thanks me in terms of quite astonishing aiid 
incredible warmth, saying that no mark of honour which 
could have been given him was omitted by you. You will 
be richly rewarded by him, for he is the most grateful young 
fellow in the world. But, by heaven, I too am exceedingly 
obliged to you : for of all our men of rank I value none more 
than him. And so, if you do what he wished me to ask of 
you, I shall be supremely obliged: first, in the matter of 
Pausanias of Alabanda, if you would keep the business back 
till Nero arrives — I have gathered that he is very interested 
in him, and so I put this request strongly — ^and next if you 
would regard as specially commended to your care the 
people of Nysa,* whom Nero regards as his special friends 
and is most energetic in protecting and defending, so that 
this city may feel that its best protection consists in Nero 
being its patron. I have often recommended Servi&us 
Strabo ' to you : I now do so with the greater earnestness that 
Nero has taken up his case. I only ask you to push on th^ 
business, so as not to leave an innocent man a prey to the greed 
of some governor unlike yourself. This will be a favour to 
me ; but I shall also consider it an instance of your natural 
kindness. The upshot of this letter is that you should ad- 
vance Nero in all possible ways, as you have started doing 

' T. Claudius Nero, the future husband of Livia. He seems to have 
visited Cicero with a view to marrying TuUia, but was too late, Terentia 
having already betrothed her to Dolabella. See Letter CCLXXV. 

' Nysa, in Caria, was known at this time for several eminent philo- 
sophers and rhetoricians, and was therefore probably visited by Roman 
youths, and had need oi^patronus (Strabo, ziv. 2, §S 43-48). 

' Nothing is known of this man, apparently. He seems to be a 
Carian Greek, a freedman of some Servilius. It is a curious coincidence 
that the geographer Strabo studied at Nysa, and probably not loiog after 
this time. 

II. H 
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and have done, ^our province, unlike this of mine, offers 
a wide theatre^ for displaying the glorious reputation of a 
young man of high birth, genius, and disinterested conduct. 
Wherefore, if he enjoys your support, as I am sure he will 
do and has done, he will be enabled to secure and bind to 
his interests most respectable bodies of clients which are a 
heritage from his ancestors. In this respect, if you give him 
your assistance, with the man himself you will have made a 
splendid investment of your kindness, but you will also have 
exceedingly obliged me. 



CCXXXV (F xm, 65) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPRIETOR OF 
BITHYNIA AND PONTUS) 

ClUCIA 

I AM very intimate and in constant communication with P. 
Terentius Hispo, who is engaged in the collection of the 
pasture^luesas deputy-manager,'and manyimportantservices, 
equally advantageous to us both, have been interchanged 
between us. It is of capital importance to his reputation to 
settle the contracts with the remaining states. I don't 
forget that we tried to do that at Ephesus, but were quite 
unable to get the assent of the Ephesians. But since, as is 
the general opinion, and, as I understand, you have secured 
as well by your singular uprightness, as by your kindness 
and gentleness, that the slightest expression of your wish 
meets with the readiest consent of the Greeks to any object 
you have in view, I b^ you with more than common 

^ What Cicero means by caUing Bithynia a "theatre" is expfauned 
by reference to voL i., p. 85. 

* On the public pastures the mhabitants fed cattle, paying a fixed 
sum {scripiura) for the privilege. In Asia this scriptura was coUected 
by companies oi puhlicoHi, who payed a fixed sum to the treasury, and 
then covenanted with each state as to the amount payable. The bead 
of such a company (consisting of equites) was called fnagister^ the local 
«gent/rv ma^istrv, on the analogy oipra comuie^ ^0 pntt^re, etc 
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earnestness, for the sake of my credit, to determine that 
Hispo shall gain this distinction/ I may add that I am 
closely connected with the partners in the pasture company, 
not only because that company as a body is my client, but 
also because I am very intimate with most of the individual 
partners. By acting thus you will not only have assisted 
my friend Hispo in consequence of a recommendation of 
mine, and given the company still greater confidence in 
me, but you will yourself also receive the most ample 
reward from the regard of this most gratefully disposed 
man, as well as the thanks of the partners, who are men of 
the highest position, and you will have done me personally 
a very great kindness. Pray be assured that in your whole 
province and the whole sphere of your government there is 
nothing that you can do that could gratify me more. 



CCXXXVI (F XIII, 9) 

TO P. FURIUS CRASSIPES" (QU^STOR OF 

BITHYNIA) 

CiLICIA 

Although in a personal interview I recommended as 
earnestly as I could to you the publicani of Bithynia, and 
though I gathered that by your own inclination, no less than 
from my recommendation, you were anxious to promote the 
advantage of that company in every way within your power, 
yet, since those interested thought it of great importance to 
them that I should inform you by letter what my feeling 
towards them was, I have not hesitated to write you this. 
For I wish you to believe that, while I have ever had the 

* As agent for his company. The smoother things went, no doubt, 
the better for the agent, as in all businesses. 

' For Crassipes, who was betrothed, if not married, to Tullia as her 
second husband, see Letter CVII. The breaking off the betrothal 
{discidium) or the divorce (divortium), we don't know which, had 
evidently not left him at enmity with Cicero. 
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greatest pleasure in doing as much as possible for the 
order of pttblicanf, generally, yet this particular company of 
Bithynia has my special good wishes. The company, owing 
to the rank and birth of its members, constitutes a very 
important section of the state ; ^ for it is made up of members 
of the other companies; and it so happens that a very 
large number d this company are on extremely intimate 
terms with me, and especially the man who is at the present 
time at the head of the business, P. Rupilius, son of 
Publius, of the tribe Menenia, the master of that company. 
Such being the case, I beg you with, more than common 
earnestness to protect Cn. Pupius, who is an employ^ of 
this company, by every sort of kindness and liberality 
within your power; and to secure, as you easily may, that his 
services shall be as satisfactory as possible to the company, 
while at the same time determining that the property and 
interests of the partners — as to which I am well aware how 
much power a qusestor possesses — should be secured and 
promoted. While you will in this be doing me a very great 
favour, I can at the same time from personal experience 
give you my promise, and pledge my word for it, that you 
will find the partners of the Bith3mia company mindful of 
and grateful for any service you have rendered them. 



CCXXXVII (F XV, 4) 

Cicero remained in his province till the end of July, and did not reach 
Italy till the 25th November, nor Rome till the beginning of the follow- 
ing year. He was therefore absent from the struggle that 
B.C. 50-^ Coss., was going on, but was kept informed, though imperfectly, 
L. ^milius jjy letters. Pompey*s illness occurred at the beginning of 
crciaudius ^^^ year, and outwardly things seemed quieter. But the 
Marcellus. Storm was brewing, and the first S3rmptom of it was 

Curio*s change of parties, influenced by an enormous 
bribe. As tribune he stood in the way of the senatorial decree for 
Caesar's recall, and on going out of office (loth December) went straight 
to Caesar at Ravenna and urged him to march on Rome. The letters 
of the year (barren, of course, of speeches or literature) give perhaps 
£he most lively picture extant in antiquity of a political movement. It 



^ Or, leaving out /arj, " is the most important in the city." 
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is the nearest thing to the tnodern special correspondent that we have, 
yet in the more fascinating shape of letters, spontaneous, unconscious, 
and touched with passion. 

TO M. PORCIUS CATO (AT ROME) 

CiLiciA (January) 

Your own immense prestige and my unvarying belief in 
your consummate virtue have convinced me of the great 
importance it is to me that you should be acquainted with 
what I have accomplished, and that you should not be 
ignorant of the equity and disinterestedness with which I 
protected our allies and governed my province. For if you 
knew these facts, I thought I should with greater ease secure 
your approval of my wishes. 

Having entered my province on the last day of July, and 
seeing that the time of )rear made it necessary for me to 
make all haste to the army, I spent but two days at Laodicea, 
four at Apamea, three at Synnada, and the same at Philo- 
melium.* Having held largely attended assizes in these 
towns, I freed a great number of cities from very vexatious 
tributes, excessive interest, and fraudulent debt Again, the 
army having before my arrival been broken up by something 
like a mutiny,* and five cohorts — without a legate or a 
military tribune, and, in fact, actually without a single cen- 
turion — having taken up its quarters at Philomelium, while 
the rest of the army was in Lycaonia, I ordered my legate 
M. Anneius to bring those five cohorts to join the main 
army ; and, having thus got the whole army together into 
one place, to pitch a camp at Iconium in Lycaonia. This 
order having been energetically executed by him, I arrived 
at the camp myself on the 24th of August, having meanwhile, 
in accordance with the decree of the senate, collected in the 
intervening days a strong body of reserve men, a very 

^ These times do not exactly agree with those given in Letters CCVII 
and CCXXVII, but the differences are unimportant and might easily 
be accounted for by lapse of memory. 

' Sidiiione quadam. He qualifies seditiimei as he doesn't wish to say 
that there was a downright mutiny; quadam might be translated "so 
to speak." He had heard of these difHculties in the army, but hoped 
that they had been put right by Appius Claudius. 
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vleqiiate force of cavalry, and a contingent of volunteers 
bota the free peoples and allied sovereigns. While this was 
going on, and idien, after reviewing the army, I had on the 
28th of August b^un my march to Cilicia, some l^ates 
sent to me by the sovereign of Commagene announced, with 
every sign of panic, yet not without some foundation, that 
the Parthians had entered Syria. On hearing this I was 
rendered very anxious both for Syria and my own province, 
and, in fa^ for all the rest of Asia. Accordingly, I made 
up my mind that I must lead the army through the district 
of Cappadocia, which adjoins Cilicia. For if I had gone 
straight down into Cilida, I could easfly indeed have held 
Cilicia itself, owing to the natural strength of Mount 
Amanus — for there are only two defiles opening into Cilicia 
from Syria, both of which are capable of being closed by 
insignificant garrisons owing to their narrowness, nor can 
anjTthing be imagined better fortified than is Cilicia on the 
Syrian side — but I was disturbed for Cappadoda, iR^ch is 
quite open on the Syrian side, and is surrounded by kings, 
who, even if they are our friends in secret, nevertheless do 
not venture to be openly hostile to the Parthians. Accord- 
ingly, I pitched my camp in the extreme south of Cappa- 
docia at the town of Cybistra, not far from Mount Taurus, 
with the object at once of covering Cilicia, and of thwarting 
the designs of the neighbouring tribes by holding Cappa- 
docia. Meanwhile, in the midst of this serious commotion 
and anxious expectation of a very formidable war, king 
Deiotarus, who has with good reason been always highly 
honoured in your judgment and my own, as well as that of 
the senate — a man distinguished for his goodwill and loyalty 
to the Roman people, as well as for lus eminent courage 
and wisdom — sent legates to tell me that he was on his way 
to my camp in full force. Much affected by his zeal and 
kindness, I sent him a letter of thanks, and urged him to 
hasten. However, being detained at Cybistra five days while 
maturing my pUui of campaign, I rescued king Ariobar- 
zanes, whose safety had been intrusted to me by the senate 
on your motion, from a plot that, to his surprise, had been 
formed against him : and I not only saved his life, but I 
took pains also to secure that his royal authority should be 
respected. Metras and Athena&us (the latter strongly com- 



Ktnendcd to me by yourself), who had been eriled owing lo 
"the persistent enmity of queen Athenais, I restored to a 
position of the highest influence and favour with the king. 
Then, as there was danger of serious hostilities arising in 
Cappadocia in case the priest,' as it was thought likely that 
he would do, defended himself with arms— for he was a young 
man, well furnished with horse and foot and money, and 
relying on ' those all who desired political change of any sort 
— I contrived that he should leave the kingdom : and that the 
king, without civil war or an appeal to arms, with the full 
authority of the court thoroughly secured, should hold the 
kingdom with proper dignity. Meanwhile, I was informed 
by despatches and messengeis from many sides, that the 

^Pa^thians and Arabs had approached the town of Antioch 
in great force, and that a large body of their horsemen, 
which had crossed into Cilicia, bad been cut to pieces by 
some squadrons of my cavalry and the prffitorian cohort 
then on garrison duly at Epiphanea. Wherefore, seeing 
that the forces of the Parthians had turned their backs 
upon Cappadocia, and were not far from the frontiers of 
Cilicia, I led my army to Amanus with the longest forced 
marches I could. Arrived there, I learnt that the enemy 
had retired from Antioch, and that Bibulus was at Antioch. 
I thereupon informed Deiotarus, who was hurrying to join 
me with a large and strong body of horse and foot, and 
with all the forces he could muster, that I saw no reason for 
his leaving his own dominions, and that in case of any new 
event, I would immediately write and send to him. And as 
my intention in coming had been to relieve both provinces, 
should occasion arise, so now I proceeded to do what I had 
all along made up my mind was greatly lo the interest of 
both provinces, namely, to reduce Amanus, and to remove 
from that mountain an eternal enemy. So I made a feint 
of retiring from the mountain and making for other pares 
of Cilicia: and having gone a day's march from Amanus 
and pitched a camp, on the 1 2lh of October, towards evening, 

' The priest of the temple of Bellona if Comana, who had coromand 
over a lar^e body of staves of the temple and its dependencies- It was 
■ position of quasi-royal power. Pompe; bad coa&rmed or tettored > 
certain Arcfaclaus in this pusition- 

* I venture lo read ctfretus tVi, for TtitcII's tga lula iii, " wilh safely 
B those," which ii a very doablM constroctioii. 
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at Epiphanea, with my army in light marching order I 
effected such a night march, that by dawn on the 13th I 
was already ascending Amanus. Having formed the cohorts 
and auxiliaries into several columns of attack — 1 and my 
legate Quintus (my brother) commanding one, my legate 
C, Pomptinus another, and my legates M. Anneius and 
L. TuUius the rest — we surprised most of the inhabitants, 
who, being cut off from all retreat, were killed or taken 
prisoners. But Erana, which was more like a town than a 
village, and was the capital of Amanus, as also Sepyra and 
Commoris, which offered a determined and protracted re- 
sistance from before daybreak till four in the afternoon — 
Pomptinus being in command in that part of Amanus — we 
took, after killing a great number of the enemy, and stormed 
and set fire to several fortresses. After these operations we 
lay encamped for four days on the spurs of Amanus, near the 
Ara Alexandria and all that time we devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the remaining inhabitants of Amanus, and devastating 
their lands on that side of the mountain which belongs to 
my province. Having accomplished this, I led the army 
away to Pindenissus, a town of the Eleutherocilices. 
And since this town was situated on a very lofty and 
strongly fortified spot, and was inhabited by men who have 
never submitted even to the kings, and since they were 
offering harbourage to deserters, and were eagerly expecting 
the arrival of the Parthians, I thought it of importance to 
the prestige of the empire to suppress their audacity, in 
order that there might be less difficulty in breaking the 
spirits of all such as were anywhere disaffected to our rule. 
I encircled them with a stockade and trench : I beleaguered 
them with six forts and huge camps : I assaulted them by 
the aid of earthworks, pent-houses, and towers : " and having 
employed numerous catapults and bowmen, with great per- 
sonal labour, and without troubling the allies or costing 
them anything, I reduced them to such extremities that, 
after every region of their town had been battered down or 
fired, they surrendered to me on the fifty-seventh day. 
Their next neighbours were the people of Tebara, no less 

' Some columns put up near the Ijeld of the battle of Issiu tqr 
AlocaDder, or to mark the line of his match. 

* That is, movable towers pushed up on rollers lo the walL 
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TO M. PQRCIUS CATO 

predatory and audacious : from them after the capture of 
Pindenissus I received hostages. I then dismissed the army 
to winter quarters ; and 1 put my brother in command, 
■with orders to station the men in villages that had either 
■■ijeen captured or were disaffected. 

Well now, I would have you feel convinced that, should a 
motion be brought before the senate on these matters, I 
shall consider that the highest possible compliment has 
been paid me, if you give your 
honour ' being bestowed upon m 
am aware that in such matters r 

character are accustomed to ask and to be asked, yet I think 
in your case tliat it is rather a reminder than a request which is 
called for from me. For it is you who have on very many 
occasions complimented me in votes which you delivered, 
whohavepraisedme to the skies in conversation, in panegyric, 
in the most laudatory speeches in senate and public meeting : 
you are the man lo whose words I ever attached such weight 
as to hold myself in possession of my utmost ambition, if 
your lips joined the chorus of my praise. It was you finally, 
as I recollect, who said, when voting against a supplicatio in 
honour of a certain illustrious and noble person," that you 
would have voted for it, if the motion had related to what he 
had done in the city as consul. It was you, too, who voted 
for granting me a %\tppluatio, though only a civilian,' not as 
had been done in many instances, " for good services to 
the state," but, as I remember, "for having saved the 
state." ' I pass over your having shared the hatred \ excited, 

' What CicEio wsQtG U a sttppHcaiio of as many dajE as the senate 
will grant, i.i., da}^ of solemn thank^iving such as had been voted in 
honoui of Cesar's Gallic victories and on many other occasions. 

* Probably F. Cornelius Lemulus Spinther, consul B.C. 57, who did 
much to secure Cicero's recall. He asked in vain for a iuppliiaiie, or 
pethapseven atriumph, fothisachievemenls in Cilida B.C. 56-i;4. See 



trtter CXXV. 

' Togaio. The consul i: 
jvilian, and wore the Soga, c 



a Rome, ihough he had im/erium, was a 
J, .no^xhefialudameHtuni. The difference has 
been expressed by distinguishing the imfuriam dami and ipipirium 
iniliiia, which latter he bd if he commanded an army, and which a 
jiroconsul had when in a province. Thus, in his poem on his own 
times, Cicero had a line which he wu fond of quoting : 
"Cedant arma tog^e, concedat laurea laudi." 
B' ScevoLi., p. 64,anda./'AiV. J 3. ^xi^PhiI.% 13, he says ihe motion 
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the dangers I ran, all the storms that I have encountered, 
and your having been entirely ready to have shared them 
much more fully if I had allowed it ; and finally your having 
regarded my enemy as your own ; of whose death even — 
thus shewing me clearly how much you valued me — you 
manifested your approval by supporting the cause of Milo in 
the senate. On the other hand, I have borne a testimony 
to you, which I do not regard as constituting any claim on 
your gratitude, but as a frank expression of genuine opinion : 
for I did not confine myself to a silent admiration of your 
eminent virtues — who does not admire them ? But in all 
forms of speech, whether in the senate or at the bar ; in all 
kinds of writing, Greek or Latin ; in fine, in all the various 
branches of my literary activity, I proclaimed your superiority 
not only to contemporaries, but also to those of whom we 
have heard in history. 

You will ask, perhaps, why I place such value on this or 
that modicum of congratulation or compliment from the 
senate. I will be frank with you, as our common tastes and 
mutual good services, our close friendship, nay, the intimacy 
of our fathers demand. If there ever was anyone by natural 
inclination, and still more, I think, by reason and reflexion, 
averse from the empty praise and comments of the vulgar, I 
am certainly the man. AVitness my consulship, in which, as 
in the rest of my life, I confess that I eagerly pursued the 
objects capable of producing true glory : mere glory for its 
own sake I never thought a subject for ambition. Accord- 
ingly, I not only passed over a province after the votes for its 
outfit had been taken, but also with it an almost certain 
hope of a triimiph ; * and finally the priesthood, though, as 
I think you will agree with me, I could have obtained it 
without much difficulty, I did not try to get. Yet after my un- 
just disgrace — always stigmatized by you as a disaster to the 
Republic, and rather an honour than a disaster to myself — I 
was anxious that some very signal marks of the approbation 
of the senate and Roman people should be put on record. 

for a suppHcatio after the execution of the conspirators in December, 
B.C. 63, was made by L. Aurelius Cotta and passed imanimously. 

^ The province of Gallia Cisalpina, to which Metellus Celer went 
in his place and won some victories over the SalassL See vol. i., pp. 
21, 62. 
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Accordingly, in the first place, I did subsequently wish for 
the augurship,' about which I had not troubled myself 
before ; and the compUment usually paid by the senate in 
the case of success in war, though passed over by me in old 
times, I now think an object to be desired. That you should 
approve and support this wish of mine, in which you may trace 
a strong desire to heal the wounds inflicted upon me by my 
disgrace, though I a little while ago declared that I would not 
ask it, I now do earnestly ask of you : but only on condition 
that you shall not think my humble services paltry and in- 
significant, but of such a nature and importance, that many for 
far less signal successes have obtained the highest honours 
from the senate. I have, too, I think, noticed this — for you 
know how attentively I ever listen to you — that in granting 
or withholding honours you are accustomed to look not so 
much to the particular achievements as to the character, the 
principles and conduct of commanders. Well, if you apply 
this test to my case, you will find that, with a weak army, 
my strongest support against the threat of a very formidable 
war has been my equity and purity of conduct. With these 
as my aids I accomplished what I never cduld have accom- 
plished by any amount of legions : among the allies I have 
created the warmest devotion in place of the most extreme 
alienation ; the most complete loyalty in place of the most 
dangerous disaffection ; and their spirits fluttered by the 
prospect of change I have brought back to feelings of affec- 
tion for the old rule. 

But I have said too much of myself, especially to you, in 
whom singly the grievances of all our allies alike find a 
listener. You will learn the truth from those who think 
themselves restored to life by my administration. And while 
all with nearly one consent will praise me in your hearing as 
I most desire to be praised, so will your two chief client 
states — the island of Cyprus and the kingdom of Cappadocia * 

^ A vacancy was made in the college of augurs in B.C. <9 by the death 
of Metellus Celer, which Cicero would have liked to nil (see vol. i., 
p. 90). But he was not nominated as one of the two candidates, as was 
necessary. He filled the vacancy caused by the death of P. Crassus B. c. 53. 

' Cato, to get him out of Rome, had been sent in B.C. 58 on the 
motion of Clodius to take over Cyprus ; he therefore (as usual) became 
its patron. It is not known why he was specially connected with 
Cappadocia and Deiotarus, but dient kings generally selected some 
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— have sometfaii^ to say to yoa about me also. So, too, I 
diink, will Deb^Lrns, who is attached to yoa with spedal 
wanntfa. Now, if these thii^ are above the cx>mmon run, 
and if in all ages it has been rarer to find men capable of 
conquering thor own desires than aqnble of amquering an 
enemy's army, it is quite in harmony widi your principles, 
when you find these rarer and more difficult virtues com- 
bined with success in war, to r^ard that success itself as 
more complete and glorious. 

I have only one last resource — philosof^y : and to make 
her plead for me, as though I doubted the efficacy of a mere 
request : philosophy, the best friend I have ever had in all my 
life, the greatest gift which has been bestowed by the gods upon 
mankind Yes ! this common sympathy in tastes and studies 
—our inseparable devotion and attachment to which from 
boyhood have caused us to become almost unique examples 
of men bringing that true and ancient philosophy (which 
some r^ard as only the employment of leisure and idleness) 
down to the forum, the council chamber, and the very camp 
itself * — ^pleads the cause of my glory with you : and I do not 
think a Cato can, with a good conscience, say her nay. 
Wherefore I would have you convince yourself that, if my 
despatch is made the ground of paying me this compliment * 
with your concurrence, I shall consider that the dearest wish 
of my heart has been frilfilled owing at once to your influence 
and to your friendship. 

IMTominent Roman to represent their interests. It has been suggested 
that Ariobarzanes' indebtedness to Cato's nephew Brntushad something 
to do with it But we cannot be sure. Brutus, it may be observed, was 
lUso a friend of Deiotarus, and defended him l)efore Caesar in B.C. 47, 
when charged with attempting to poison Caesar. 

^ Cicero applies to himself and Cato what he elsewhere repeated from 
Greek sources of Socrates — that he " brought down philosophy from the 
sk^ to the earth and to common life " {Acad, i. § 15 ; Tusc. v. § 10). 
His appeal to their common love of philosophy should bie compared with 
his chaff of Cato's impracticable Stoicism twelve years before in the 
pro Mur, § 61 seq,^ which Cato must have well remembered. The 
contemptuous view of philosophy taken by many serious persons at 
Rome, and Cicero's early passion for it, are commented upon at greater 
length in the de Of. ii. § 2. 

' Ex Uteris mets, i,e,, Cicero's public despatch to magistrates and 
senate. £x Uteris was the regular phrase on these occasions. See Oes. 
B. (f. iL 35 ; iv. 3S. 
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TO L. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

CiLiciA (January) 

Since the dearest wish of my heart has come to pass, that of 
all the Marcelli and even the Marcellini — for the good feeling 
of your whole family and name towards me has ever been 
extraordinary — since, I say, it has come to pass that your 
possession of the consulship enables you to satisfy the views 
of all your family, that consulship in which it also happens 
that my public services and the glory and distinction accom- 
panying them have fallen, I ask you a favour which it is 
very easy for you to grant, since the senate, I believe, is 
not averse, namely, to see to a senatorial decree being 
passed in as complimentary terms as possible when my 
despatch is read/ Had the ties between you and me been 
less than those between me and all the members of your 
family, I would have made those my spokesmen to you, 
by whom you know well that I am regarded with special 
affection. The kindnesses done me by your father are very 
eminent, nor could anyone have been a warmer friend to my 
personal safety or my political position. As for your brother, 
I don't think that there is anyone who does not know how 
much he values and has ever valued me. In fact, your whole 
house has always honoured me with the most important 
services of every kind. Nor, indeed, have you yielded to 
any of your family in affection for me. Wherefore I ask you, 
with more than common earnestness, to determine that, as 
far as you are concerned, I shall receive the highest possible 
compliment, and to consider that in voting a supplicatio 
and in all other matters you have sufficient motive for de- 
fending my reputation. 

^ The public despatch referred to in this and the previous and sub> 
sequent letters has not been preserved ; but no doubt its substance was 
the same as the letter to Cato. 
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TO L. iEMILIUS PAULLUS (CONSUL) 

CiLiciA, January 

It has been one of the strongest wishes of my heart to be in 
Rome with you on many accounts, but especially that you 
might have clearly before your eyes, both during your canvass 
and your actual administration, how eager I was to fulfil my 
obligation to you. And, indeed, as far as your canvass was 
concerned, it always seemed to me to be plain sailing, yet 
I nevertheless wished to give some actual aid. In your 
consulship truly I am anxious that you should have still less 
difficulty, yet I am vexed to think that I, as consul, had a full 
view of your zealous kindness when you were a young man, 
whilst you cannot have one of mine now that I am so far ad- 
vanced in life. But there has been, I think, a kind of fatality 
ordaining that you should always have the opportunity of ad- 
vancing my honour, while I never had anything — except the 
wish — enabling me to repay you. My consulship and my re- 
storation alike you honoured by your support It has happened 
that the occasion for my performing active public service 
has fallen in your consulship. Accordingly, though your bril- 
liant position and high rank, as well as my own great office and 
high reputation, would seem to demand that I should urge you, 
and beg you at some length, to see to a decree of the senate 
being passed on the subject of my services in as compli- 
mentary terms as possible, yet I do not venture to put it 
strongly to you, lest I should appear to have forgotten your 
habitual kindness to me, or should admit the thought of 
your having forgotten. Accordingly, I will do as I think you 
would wish, and confine my petition to a few words, when it 
is made to a man that all the world knows has done me 
eminent service. If others had been consuls, you are the 
man of all others, Paullus, to whom I should have sent asking 
you to secure for me their warmest support. As it is, the 
chief power and greatest influence being in your hands, and 
our close connexion being known to everybody, I do beg you 
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warmly, that you should see to a decree being passed in 
regard to my services in as comphmentary terms and as 
speedily as possible. That these services deserve honour 
and congratulation you will learn from the despatch which 
I have addressed officially to you, your colleague, and the 
senate. I would further beg you to undertake the support of 
my other interests of every kind, and above all of my reputa- 
tion. And let it be among your first concerns, as I asked 
you in a previous letter also, to prevent any extension of 
time in my tenure of office. I am eager to see you while 
you are still consul, and to gain all I hope for in your con- 
sulship, whether here or at home. Farewell 



CCXL (F XV, 14) 

TO C. CASSIUS LONGINUS (PROQUiESTOR IN 

SYRIA) 

CiLiciA, January 

M. Cicero, imperator^ greets C. Cassius,* proquaestor. You 
introduce M. Fadius to me as a friend, but I make no fresh 
acquisition in him ; for it is now many years since he has 
been among my cherished possessions, and valued by me for 
his exceeding kindness and attentions. Nevertheless, the 
discovery of his attachment to you has made him still dearer 
to me. So, though your letter did some good, yet a still more 
powerful recommendation was my clear perception and re- 
cognition of his own warm feeling for you. However, I will 
take every pains to do for Fadius what you ask. It is your- 
self that I could wish for many reasons had been able to visit 

^ C. Cassius Longinus, the future assassin of Caesar, had gone to Syria 
as quaestor with M. Licinius Crassus in B.C. 54. On the death of 
Crassos near Carrhse (b.c. 53) he had managed to lead off the main body* 
of the Roman army to Antioch, and had remained in charge of the 
province as pro guast<fre ever since (defeating a weak attack of the 
Parthians in B.c. 52), till the arrival of Bibulus in September, B.C. 51. 
Just before the arrival of Bibulus he had again defeated the attack 
of the Parthians near Antioch and handed over his province in a stajie 
of comparative safety. He is now on the point of returning to Italy. 
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me : in the first place, that I might see you after so long ii ' 
separation — a man whom I have long valued so highly ; in 
the second place, that I might offer my persona] congratu- 
lations, as I have already done by letter; thirdly, that we 
might consult together on whatever matters we wished, you 
on yours, I on mine ; and lastly, that our friendship, which 
has been kept up by the interchange of signal services on 
both sides, but has had its continuity interrupted by periods 
of separation, might be greatly strengthened. Since this 
was not to be, we will avail ourselves of what letters can do 
for us, and shall, though separated, attain almost the same 
objects as we should have done if we had met face to face. 
One satisfaction, of course, that which arises from the actual 
sight of you, cannot be obtained by the help of letters : the 
other, the pleasure, I mean, of congratulating you, though 
more meagre than it would have been, if I could have seen 
your face while offering my congratulations, I have never- 
theless already experienced and now give myself again : and 
I do indeed congratuiate you both on the splendour of your 
services, and also for their opportuneness, in that at the 
moment of your departure from it you have been followed by 
the loudest praises and the liveliest gratitude of your pro- 
vince. My third point — that we might have consulted each 
other about our affairs — that let us do equally by letter. On 
every other account I am strongly of opinion that you ought 
to hasten your return to Rome. For things there, as I left 
them, shewed no signs of a storm as far as you are con- 
cerned,' and owing to your recent very splendid victory I 
imagine that your arrival will be attended by great ic^ai. But 
if the difficulties under which your relations are labouring' 
are no more than you can combat, hasten home : nothing 
could be nobler or more popular : but if they are more 
serious, take care that your return does not fall at a most 
inopportune moment You are the sole judge on this point, 
for you alone know your powers. If you are strong enough 
to do it, you are sure of praise and popularity : if you arc 
clearly not strong enough, it will be easier for you to support 
popular remark by staying away. For myself, however, the 

' Heisrefe „ 

' Hia brother or c 
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request I make to you in this letter is the same as that in 
my previous one — that you should exert yourself to the utter- 
most to prevent any extension of time being made to my 
provincial government, which both by decree of the senate 
and by the law was to be of one year's duration. I press this 
upon you with warmth, because I consider my entire fortunes 
to depend upon it. You have PauUus to support you — my 
friend, and a very warm one : you have Curio and Furnius. 
I beg you to exert yourself, with the assurance that it is every- 
thing in the world to me. My last point was the strengthen- 
ing of our friendship. On that there is no need of more 
words. You sought my society in your boyhood : I for my 
part ever thought that you would be a credit to me. You 
were, moreover, a protection to me in the darkest hour of 
my fortunes. To these facts I may now add the very close 
intimacy which has sprung up since you left town between 
me and your relative Brutus.^ Therefore, in the talents and 
high character which distinguish you both, I believe that I 
have a very great reserve of pleasure and honour in store. 
I beg you earnestly to ratify this expectation, and also to 
write to me at once, and as often as possible after your arrival 
at Rome. 



CCXLI (F VIII, 6) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, February 

I HAVE no doubt the news has reached you of Appius being 
imp>eached by Dolabella. But there is by no means the 
feeling against him which I had expected. For the truth is, 
Appius acted with a good deal of sense. No sooner did 
Dolabella appear at the tribunal, than he entered the city 
and gave up his demand for a triumph. By thus acting he 
at once took the edge off popular talk, and shewed himself 
also to be better prepared than his accuser had expected. 

^ Cassias, who was some twenty yean younger than Cicero, had 
married Tertia, half-sister to Bmtus. 

11. I 
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His chief bope is now in you. I know you don't dislikfljj 
him. It is now in your power to attach him to you a 
strongly as you choose. If you had never had a quarrel 
with him, you would now have had a freer hand in the whole 
business : as it is, if you push legality to the proverbial 
extreme,' you must be on your guard against being thought 
not to have been quite candid and sincere in renouncing 
your hostility. In this respect you will certainly be on 
safe ground in doing him a favour, if so minded ; for no one 
will say that you have been debarred from doing a duty by 
the influence of intimacy and friendship.' It occurs to my 
mind that, between the application to the prsetor and the 
formal notice of impeachment, Dolabella's wife has divorced 
him. 1 remember the commission you gave me as you were 
leaving : ' I think you have not forgotten what I wrote to you. 
It is not as yet the time for entering into farther details. I 
can only give you this hint : if you like the suggestion, do 
not, nevertheless, at the present moment betray your senti- 
ments, but wait to see how he comes out of this case. Take 
care that it does not bring discredit on you if it leaks out : 
assuredly, if any expression of your feeling were to crop up 
now, it would gain a greater notoriety than is either decent 
or expedient. Nor wilt he be able to hold his tongue on a 
circumstance which chimed in so pat with his hopes, and 
which will reflect so much additional lustre upon him in 
conducting the prosecution : especially as he is the sort of 
man to be scarcely able to refrain, even though he knew it was 
ruinous to himself to mention the fact. Pompey is said to be 
very anxious on Appius's behalf, so much so that it is even .. 
thought that he means to send one or other of his sons to you.' ' 
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Here we are all for his acquittal, and, by Hercules, every 
disclosure that could reflect disgrace or dishonour on him 
has been carefully barred. Our consuls are indeed energetic : 
they haven't been able to get a single decree through the senate, 
except the one for the Latin festival ! Our friend Curious 
tribuneship is deadly dull — as cold as ice. In short, I can 
hardly express to you the flatness of everything at Rome. 
If it had not been for a good fight I am having with the 
shopkeepers and water companies,^ a lethargy would have 
settled upon the state. If the Parthians don't make it warm 
for you, we here are stiff with cold. However, Bibulus has 
done his best : without the help of the Parthians he has 
managed to lose a poor cohort or two in Amanus. So it is 
reported here. 

I said just now that Curio was much in the cold : well, he 
is now getting warm ! for he is being pulled to pieces with a 
hot fire of criticism.* For, just because he did not get his 
way about intercalation,' he has with the most outrageous 
levity ratted to the popular party, and begun speaking up for 
Caesar, and has made a great parade of a road law,^ not 
much unlike Rullus's agrarian law, and another about the 
sale of provisions, which enacts that the aediles should measure 
goods. He had not done this when I wrote the first part 
of my letter. Pray, if you render any assistance to Appius, 
let me have some of the credit. I advise you not to commit 
yourself in regard to Dolabella: that is the course most 

' As sedile, in which office he had the superintendence of the water 
supply, state of the streets, fire preventives, etc. The point was that the 
shopkeepers had been drawing off public water by private pipes. A 
speech of Caelius de Aquis was once extant on the subject (Frontinus, 
de Aauaduct, §§ 75, 76). 

' The metaphor is mixed, but so is Cselius's. 

■ The intercalation of a month of twenty-one or twenty-three days 
(between the 23rd and 24th of February every other year). The 
decision as to the proper time for doing this was in the hands of the 
college of pontifices, of which Curio was a member. He apparently 
tried to induce the pontifices to intercalate this year, which was not the 
right year. His object was presumed to be to further postpone the 
decision as to Csesar s province, which was to come on in the senate on 
the 1st of Mardi (Dio, 40, 61). 

^ For a wholesale repair of the great roads, which would require 
commissioners with a lengthened term of office, of which he would be 
one. 
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M. C^LTOS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CIUCIA) 

RoMK (Fobvart) 



How soon fon want to qnit jonr pnmnce I don^ know; 
for mysd^ the greater four sncTf!« iq> to nov, the more 
shall I be tonnented bf die danger of a Faitliian war, as 
kx^ as joo lemain iHiere joo aie^ for fear some alarm 
should dwHpftff die bn^er in winch I nsoally indulge. 
This letter is shorter than nsoal, but die letter-carrier of the 
publicam was in a hurry, and I was suddenly called apon for 
it. I had already delivered a longer one to yoor freedman. 
Moreover, absohitdy nothii^ new has haqypened, mikss you 
would like n^ letter to be fiUed widi sudh anecdotes as the 
foUowing (and I am sure you would): The yooi^er Comi- 
fidus has betrothed himself to OrestiUa's dan^ter. PauUa 
Valeria, sister of Triarius, has divorced her husband without 
cause allied, on the very day he was to arrive from his 
province. She is going to marry D. Brutus. She has yet 
given no notice to die pontifices.^ Servius Ocella would 
never have convinced anybody that he was an adulterer, if 
he had not been twice caught in three days. You will ask 
where? In the last place, by Hercules, I should have 
wished! I leave you something to find out from others. 
And I rather like the idea of an imperatar questioning one 
person after another with what woman so-and-so has been 
caught 

^ Nondum rettuUrat. The meaning of these words is uncertain. 
Some would read mundum rettuJerat, " she has sent beck her dress and 
ornaments." In case of a divorce by the woman without cause, the 
husband retained the dos, or a large part of it; but there is no authority 
for the practice of the wife giving up her wardrobe. 
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CCXLIII (F m, 7) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

Laodicea (February) 

I WILL write to you at greater length when I have got more 
leisure. I write this in haste, Brutus's messengers having 
come to me at Laodicea and told me that they are hurrying 
off to Rome. Accordingly, I am giving them no letters 
except for you and Brutus. Commissioners from Appia 
have handed me in a roll from you full of most ill-founded 
complaints of my having hindered their building by a 
rescript. Moreover, in the same letter you ask me to grant 
them permission to go on building as soon as possible, lest 
they should be stopped by winter ; and at the same time you 
complain of my forbidding them to raise a tax till I granted 
them leave to do so after investigation : for you say that it 
was tantamount to stopping the work, seeing that I could 
not hold such investigation till after my return from Cilicia 
at winter time.^ 

Hear my answer to all these charges, and see how much 
fairness there is in your expostulation. In the first place, on 
my being approached by persons professing that unbearable 
exactions were being made upon them, what unfairness was 
there in my writing to forbid their proceeding till I had 
investigated the facts and the merits of the case ? In my not 
being able to do so till winter ? For that is what you say in 
your letter. As though for purposes of investigation I must 
go to them, and not they come to me J " Such a long way 
off," you say. What ! at the time you delivered that letter 
to them, in which you remonstrated with me against prevent- 
ing them from finishing their building before winter, did you 

' Appia or Apia was in Phrygia in the "diocese " oi Synnada. Tht 
control thus exercised by the proconsul on local expenditure in bnild- 
ing, etc., b well illustrated by Pliny's letters to Trajan {see ad Trai, 37, 
38, etc.). The *< Ux '* {trihuia) here alluded to is not the tributum to 
Rome, but a local tax or rate for the public work mentioned. 
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syppose that they would not come to me ? However, on 
that point, at least, they made a ridiculous blunder : for the 
letter they brought with them asking to be allowed to carry 
on the work in the summer, they delivered to me after mid- 
winter. But let me tell you, first, that the number of those 
appealing against the tax is far in excess of those who wish 
it levied ; and, second, that I will, nevertheless, do what I 
may suppose you to wish. So much for the Appiani. 

I have been informed by Pausanias, Lentulus's freedman 
and my marshal, that you had complained to him of my not 
having gone to meet you. I treated you with contempt, 
you think, and my conduct was the height of arrogance ! 
Your servant having come to me nearly at midnight and 
announced that you intended coming to meet me at Iconium 
before daybreak, and it being uncertain by which of the two 
roads (for there were two), I sent your most intimate friend 
Varro to meet you by one, and Q. Lepta, my captain of 
engineers, by the other. I charged them both to hasten back 
to me first, in order that I might start to meet you. Lepta 
came hurr5ring back and told me that you had already passed 
my camp. I came in all haste to Iconium. The rest 
you already know. Was / likely not to try and meet 
you f You — ^an Appius Claudius — an imperator — in spite of 
immemorial custom — lastly (and this is the strongest point 
of all) a friend ! Considering, too, that in such matters of 
etiquette I am usually even too precise for my ofiScial rank 
and position. But enough of this. Pausanias also told me 
that you said, " What ! an Appius went to meet a Lentulus, 
a Lentulus an Ampius, and a Cicero refuse to meet an 
Appius ? " Heavens ! do even you — a man, in my opinion, 
of supreme good sense, of great learning, of the widest know- 
ledge of affairs, and I may add a man of politeness (which the 
Stoics are quite right in counting among the virtues) — do 
you, I say, suppose that any Appiusism or Lentuiusism has 
more influence with me than the distinctions bestowed by 
virtue ? Before I had earned what are held by mankind to 
be the most splendid honours, I yet was never dazzled by 
those high-sounding names of yours : it was the men who 
had bequeathed them to you that I regarded as great. But 
when I had so obtained and so administered the highest offices 
of state, as to make me think that there was nothing left for 
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me to acquire in furtherance of my honour or glory, I hoped 
that I had become, never indeed the superior, but at least 
the equal of you nobles. Nor, by Hercules, diid I perceive 
that Pompey, whom I put above anybody who has ever 
lived, nor P. Lentuhis, whom I put above myself, take any 
. other view. If you think otherwise, you will not go wrong 
if, in order to understand what high birth and nobility are,, 
you would study somewhat more carefully what Atheno- 
dorus,^ son of Sardon, says on this subject. But to return 
to the point — I would have you believe that I am not only 
your friend, but your very warm friend. I will assuredly by 
every act of kindness in my power make it possible for you 
to judge that to be unmistsikably the case. As for yourself, 
however, if your object is to be thought, in my absence, to 
be under a less heavy obligation to me, I free you from that 
anxiety : 

** For by my side are those 
To honour me, and, chief, right-coanselling Zeus.*'* 

If, however, you are by nature prone to spy out faults, 
you will not, indeed, succeed in making me less zealous for 
you ; but you will succeed in making me rather more in- 
different as to how you take my goodwill. I write this to 
you with some candour, relying on the consciousness of 
my services and my friendly feeling, which, as it was de- 
liberately adopted, I shall preserve as long as you are willing 
that I should do so. 



CCXLIV (F II, 14) 
TO M. CiELIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

f 

Laodicea (February) 

I AM very intimate with M. Fadius, a most excellent man 
and most accomplished scholar, and I am wonderfully 

* A Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, one of the teachers of Augustus. 

• Horn. //. L 174 : 
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attached to him, as well for his great talents and consum- 
pnate learning, as for the singular modesty of his behaviour. 
Pray take up his bu^ess as though it were my own. I know 
you distinguished advocates : one must commit a murder if 
one wishes the benefit of your services : but in the case of 
this man I will accept no excuse. You will throw up every 
other engagement, if you love me, when Fadius desires your 
services. I am eagerly looking out and longing for news 
from Rome, and before all I desire to know how you are : 
for, owing to the severity of the winter, it is now a long 
time since any news found its way to us. 



CCXLV (F IX, 25) 

TO L. PAPINIUS P^TUS (AT ROME) 

Laodicba (February) 

Your letter has made me a consummate general : I had 
really no idea that you were so accomplished a tactician. I 
see you have been poring over the treatises of Pyrrhus and 
Cineas. So I am thinking of obeying your maxims : more 
than that, I mean to have some light vessels on the coast : 
against your Parthian horse they say that no better equip- 
ment can be discovered. But why jest ? You don't know 
what a great general you are talking to ! The Cyropaedeia, 
which I had well thumbed over, I have thoroughly exem- 
plified throughout my command. But we will have our 
joke out when we meet, and that I hope before very long. 
Now listen to the word of command, or rather " attention ! " 
as they used to say in old times. With M. Fadius, as I 
think you know, I am very intimate, and I am much at- 
tached to him, as well from his extreme honesty and singular 
modesty of behaviour, as from the fact that I am accus- 
tomed to find him of the greatest help in the controversies 
which I have with your fellow tipplers the Epicureans. He 
came to see me at Laodicea, and I wanted him to stay with 
me, but lie was suddenly agitated by a most distressing 
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letter containing the announcement that an estate near 
Herculaneum, of which he is joint owner, had been adver- 
tised for sale by his brother Q. Fadius. M. Fadius was 
exceedingly annoyed at this, and thought that his brother 
(who is not a wise man) had taken that extreme step at the 
instigation of his own private enemies. In these circumstances, 
my dear Paetus, as you love me, take the whole case in hand 
and free Fadius from his distress. We want you to use 
your influence, to offer your advice, or even to make it a 
matter of personal favour. Don't let brothers go to law 
and engage in a suit discreditable to both. Two of Fadius's 
enemies are Mato and PoUio. Need I say more ? I really 
cannot, by Hercules, express in writing how much I shall be 
obliged to you if you put Fadius at his ease. He thinks 
that this depends on you, and makes me think so also. 



CCXLVI (F XIII, 59) 

TO C. CURTIUS PEDUC-^ANUS (PRiETOR) 

Laodicea (February) 

I AM particularly attached to M. Fadius and see a very great 
deal of him, and my intimacy with him is of very old stand- 
ing. In the suit in which he is engaged I don't ask for your 
decision — you will, as your honour and position demand, 
stand by your edict and the principles of administration you 
have established — but only that he may have as ready an 
approach to you as possible, may obtain his just rights 
without reluctance on your part, and may find by experience 
that my friendship, even though I am far away, is of use to 
him, especially with you. This much I do earnestly and 
repeatedly ask of you. 
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CCXLVII (F XIII, 58) 
TO C TITUS RUFUS (PRiKTOR URBANUS) 

LiiODICBA (FkBRUART) 

L. CusTiDius is my fdlow tribesman, fdkm townsman, and 
intimate 6ia[id. He has a suit at law, which he is aboat to 
bring before you. I limit my recommendation of him to you — 
as your honour and my modesty demand — to asking for him 
a ready access to you : that in all just demands he may be 
succe^ful without any reluctance on your part, and may 
have reason to know that my firiendship, thou^ I am very 
far away, b of service to him, espedaUy widi you. 



CCXLVIII (F III, 9) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

Laodicka, February 

At last ! A letter w<Mthy oi Appius Claudius, full of kind- 
ness, cordiality, and consideration ! No doubt the sight of 
the dty restored your old dty-bred courtesy. Few the letters 
which you sent me on your journey before leaving Asia — 
one about my forbidding legates to start for Rome, Uie other 
about stopping the building operations at Appia — were very 
un^^easant reading for me. Accordingly, ccmscious of my 
unbroken friendliness to you, I wrote back with some little 
irritation. However, when I read the letter you gave to my 
freedman Philotimus, I saw and understood that there were 
many persons in the province who did not wish us to enter- 
tain the feelings towards each other which we actually were 
entertaining ; but that as soon as you approached the city, 
or rather as soon as you saw your relatives, you ascertained 
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from diem how loyal I had been to you in your aK$encf^ 
how careful and unremitting in fulfilling all my obligations 
to you. Accordingly, you can imagine how much T valu« 
that sentence in your letter, **If anything occurs affectinft 
your position, though that is hardly possible, yet, if it doc% 
I will return your fovours in full,** That, however, ¥rill b«» 
an easy task for you : for there is nothing impossible for 
zeal and kindness, or rather affection. For my pnrt, though 
I always myself thought that it would be so, and was tW« 
quently assured of it in letters, I yet was extremely delighttKl 
by the announcement in your letter of your strong, or rather 
certain, hope of a triumph. And, indeed, it was not because 
it made it the easier foi me to obtain one — for tAaf would 
be a motive truly Epicurean * — but, by Hercules, beca\iHO 
the splendour of your position is dear to me in itself and for 
itself Wherefore, as you have more people than othtTH 
have whom you know to be starting for this province— for 
they nearly all come to you to ask if you have any com- 
mands — you will very greatly oblige me if you will send mo 
a letter, as soon as you have obtained what you confidently 
expect and I heartily wish. If the process of making up thf Ir 
minds and the dilatory proceedings of the long bench,' an 
our friend Pompey calls it, deprive you of this or that par- 
ticular day (for what more can they do ?), yet your high 
claims will hold the field. But if you care for mo, if you 
wish me to care for you, write to me, that I may enjoy the 
delight as soon as possible. I should with you also to pay 
me the promised addition to your former present' I am 
both anxious to complete my knowledge of augural Uw, 

^ For friendship, according to the Epknreanf ^ wm fooiuUd on niUHf, 
it was cnltiTated tor its advantages — though in ^Meik€ (heir friendships 
were pmtkahurly close. How Uiey tnade their theoiy s^iiMre with fheir 
practice caimot be discussed here. 

* Probably the bench of the tribunes^ who might veto the yrff\ft^ 
(Willems, Le ScfuU^ ii 173). MommMea oMecis that a speekM i/er^fi 
of the tribunes is not mentioned till impetm iim^ ; Uu m ^jm '4 tM 
first boooors voted to Itilitis, as to Aogiifttis^ was tmt be iAmM sN tm 
thetiibimician betkch^ this imptiet the existesee of mKh a tfCMll tMiorn, 
See Dio, xfii. ao ; lijc 15, Iwt rdr mitr&r Mffrmf, 

* Appau^% work 00 the iui aufuraU^ ukrttd to Uci^xe (ma p^ V^, 
Apparcotly it was ooiy a firjfC paft tkrt had omm um^ mA mf/9^ mm 
expected. 
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and am also, by Hercules, incredibly delighted with atten- 
tions and presents from you. As for the wish you express 
for something of the same sort from me, I certainly must 
consider the best style of composition to repay you for your 
gift : for it is assuredly not my way — putting as I do, and 
as you often observe with surprise, so much energy into the 
task of writing — to let myself be thought to have been slack 
about it, especially in a case involving a charge not simply of 
slackness, but of ingratitude as well. However, I will see 
about it. The promise you make, I beg you, in the name 
of your good faith and energetic character, as well as in 
that of our friendship— no alfair of yesterday, but now a 
thoroughly established fact — ^to take measures to fulfil, and 
to exert yourself to secure a supplicatio being voted in my 
honour in as complimentary terms and at as early a date as 
possible. I certainly sent my despatch later than I could have 
wished, in regard to which the difficulty of navigation was 
not the only irritating circumstance : I believe, in fact, that 
my despatch arrived just when the senate was in vacation.^ 
But this I did under your influence and by your advice, and 
I think I was quite right not to send a despatch the very 
moment I was greeted as imperator^ but only when other 
services had been performed and the summer campaign was 
concluded. You will then, I hope, see to these matters, as 
you profess your intention of doing, and will regard myself, 
my affairs, and my friends as recommended to your care. 

* Though, according to Willems (ii. 148), there were no regular days 
for the meeting of the senate (though some on which it could not meet), 
yet the Kalends and Ides seem to have been the days on which there 
generally was such a meeting ; but April was a month full of holidays, 
and we have seen that Cicero and others were generally out of town 
during that month, during which the consuls from custom (though not 
from law) generally did not summon the senate. 
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CCXLIX (A V, 21) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

Laodicea, 13 February 

I AM very glad to hear of your safe arrival in Epinis, and 
that, as you say, you had a pleasant voyage. I am a little 
annoyed at your not being in Rome at a crisis of great im- 
portance to me, but I console myself with the one reflexion, 
that you are having a pleasant winter there and are enjoying 
your rest.^ Gaius Cassius, brother of your friend Quintus 
Cassius, had sent a despatch — of which you ask me the 
meaning — written in a more modest strain than the later one 
in which he says that he had made an end of the Parthian war. 
It is true that the Parthians had retired from Antioch before 
the arrival of Bibulus, but it was from no success of our arms. 
At this present moment they are, as a matter of fact, winter- 
ing in C)nThestica,* and a most serious war is impending. 
For the son of the Parthian king Orodes is within the 
Roman province, and Deiotarus, to whose son the daughter 
of Ariovasdes is betrothed — so he ought to know — has no 
doubt of the king himself intending to cross the Euphrates 
in full force at the beginning of summer. Besides, on the 
day on which Cassius's victorious despatch was read in the 
senate (dated the 7 th of October) one was read from me also, 
announcing an alarm of war. My friend Axius says that my 
despatch made a great impression, that his was not credited. 
That of Bibulus had not yet been received, which I am quite 
sure will be thoroughly alarmist. The result of this, I fear, 
will be that, as Pompey is not allowed to be sent anywhere 
for fear of a revolution, and no attention is paid by the senate 

* Reading hoc me tamen consolor uno : spero^ etc., for turn sptro. If 
the latter is retained, it would mean, " I aon't expect you are having 
a pleasant winter," i.e.^ and so will come back to Rome, where I want 
you. Uno is Madvig's emendation, which deserves to be right, if it is 
not. 

^ That is, within the province of Syria, immediately north of An- 
tioch. 
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to Caesar's demands, while this knot remains to be untied, 
the senate will not think that I ought to quit my province till 
a successor has arrived, and that in such troublous times 
legates should not be left in charge of two such important 
provinces. In view of this I tremble lest my tenure should 
be prolonged, without even a tribune being able to stop it, 
and all the more so that you are not in town to interpose, as 
you might have done in many cases by your advice, your 
personal influence and activity. But you will say I am 
])iling up anxiety for myself with my own hands. I can't 
help it : I wish that it may be so. But everything causes 
me alarm. Though your letter that you wrote at Buthrotum 
in your sickness had a charming finale: "As I see and 
hope, there will be nothing to delay your departure from 
your province." I should have preferred that you had 
confined yourself to " as I see " : there was no need to add 
"and hope." 

Again, I have received a letter ¥nitten just after the triumph 
of Lentulus, which came with great celerity by the hands of 
the postmen of \k\& publicani. In this you reiterate the same 
" bitter-sweet," first saying that there will be no delay of my 
return, and then adding, " If anything goes wrong you will 
come to me." Your doubts torture me : at the same time you 
may see which of your letters I have received. For the one 
which you say yourself that you delivered to the centurion 
Hermon's servant I have not received. You have often 
mentioned having given a letter to Laenius's servants. That 
one Laenius did deliver to me at last, on my arrival at 
Laodicea, the i ith of February, dated the 2 ist of September. 
I will, at once by what I say to him, and by deeds hereafter, 
give Lsenius reason to be satisfied with your recommenda- 
tion. That letter had much news that was stale, one thing 
that was new — ^about the panthers from Cib)n-a. I am much 
obliged to you for telling M. Octavius that you didn't 
think I would do it. But pray henceforth, in any case of 
doubt, give a direct negative. The fact is that, supported by 
a spontaneous resolution of my own, and also, by Hercules, 
from the inspiration of your influence, I have surpassed 
everybody (and you will find this to be the case) in preserv- 
ing clean hands, no less than in justice, courtesy, and mild- 
ness. Don't imagine that anything has ever surprised 
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people more than the faa that not a farthing of expense has 
been caused to the province during my governorship, either 
for my public establishment or for any individual on my staff, 
except L, Tullius. He, who in other respects is clean-handed 
enough, did lake something on the road in virtue of the 
Julian law, not as others do at every hamlet, but once only 
and for the day's journey.' He is the only one who has 
done so : and he forces me to make an exception when 1 
say that not a farthing of expense has been caused. No one 
except him has taken anything. This blot I owe to our 
friend Q. Titinius.' 

At the end of the summer campaign I put ray brother 
Qtiintus in charge of the winter quarters and of Cilicia. I 
have sent your friend Tiberius's son-in-law Quintus Volusius 
—not only a safe man, but also wonderfully disinterested — to 
Cyprus, with orders to stay some few days there, to prevent 
the few Roman citizens who are in business there from sajing 
that they have no means of legal redress : for it is illegal for 
Cyprians to be cited in courts out of the island." I myself 
started for Asia from Tarsus on the 5th of January, accom- 
panied by an admiration, which, by heaven, it is difficult to 
describe, from the cities in Cilicia, and specially from the 
people of Tarsus. As soon, however, as I had crossed the 
Taurus I found our dioceses in Asia on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion ; for in the six months of my administration Asia had 
not received a single letter of injunction from me, nor had had 
a single official to entertain. Now before my time that parti- 
cular period had been each year a source of gain, by the 
richer states paying large sums of money to be exempted 
from furnishing the soldiers with winter quarters. The 
Cyprians used to pay 200 Attic talents, from which island — 
I am not speaking in hyperbole, but the simple truth — not a 
single Earthing is exacted under my administration. For these 
benefits, which they regard with speechless astonishment, I 
allow no honours, except verbal ones, to be decreed t< 



statues, temples, marble chat 



I forbid; 



I 1 i 



' The Ux lulia, while limiting Ihc rapacity of goveinors, did allow 
[tain supplies, such as hay, etc. (see p. 3J}, to be denunilcd fium 
[itowns in the pcovinces. 

' Appartnlly for recommending TuUius. 
• See vol. i., p. 57. 
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e to the states in any other respect— though I may 
to you by thus blowing my own trumpet. But, an you love 
me, put up with it ! It was you who wished me to act thus. 
My progress through Asia was of such a nature that even 
the famine, which prevailed in my part of Asia at the time — 
the most distressing thing there is — has been in a manner a 
welcome event. Wherever I went, without using force, legal 
compulsion, or strong language, I induced, both the Greeks 
and Roman citizens, who had cornered the wheat, to promise 
lai^e quantities to the communities. On the i^thofFebt, 
ruary — the day I am despatching this letter— I have arrai 
to hold a court at Laodicea for the district of Cibyra 
Apamea : from the 15th of March at the sarae place for the 
districts of Synnada, Pamphylia (when I will look out for a 
horn for Phemius), Lycaonia, Isauria. After the 15th of 
May 1 start for Cilicia, with the view of spending June there — 
I hope without trouble from the Parthians. July, if all goes 
as 1 wish, will be needed for my return journey through the 
province. I entered the province at Laodicea in the consul- 
ship of Sulpicius and Marcelius on the 31st of July. I am 
due to leave it on the 30th of July. I shall first of all press my 
brother Quintus to allow himself to be left in charge, which 
will be very much against the wishes of us both. But that is 
the only respectable arrangement possible, especially as I 
cannot even now keep the excellent Pomptinus : for Poa>, 
tumius hurries him back to Rome, and perhaps Postumia 
also. 

Now you know my plans. Next, let me enlighten yoi 
about Brutus. Your friend Brutus has among his intimates 
certain creditors of the people of Salamis in Cyprus, M. 
Scaptius and P. Matinius, whom he has recommended to 
me with more than common earnestness. 1 have not made the 
acquaintance of Matinius : Scaptius came to the camp to see 
me, I promised for the sake of Brutus to see that the Sala- 
IS paid him the money. He thanked me, and asked for a 



We have no knowledge as to why Pos- 
vas able to huny the retucn of Pomptintui. 
,iceio seems 10 mm uiat Poslumia was Iiis miElress, yet we hear of 
ler afterwards as living with bti husband and son. She is, however, 
Tedilcd by Suetoniu* with bavinc intrigued with C^r (Suet. Cai. 1 
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prefecture. I said that I never granted one to a man engaged 
in business, a rule of which I have already informed you. 
When Cn. Pompeius asked me he accepted the propriety of 
this rule — I need not mention Torquatus when he asked for 
your friend M. Lienius, and many others. But {I said) if he 
ited to be a. prafuius on account of the bond, I would 
to his recovering the money. He thanked me and went 
.y. Our friend Appius had granted certain squadrons of 
ivalry to this Scaptius to coerce the Salaminians, and had 
Iso given him rank as frmfectus. He was harrying the 
Salaminians. I ordered the cavalry squadrons to quit 
Cyprus. Scaptius felt aggrieved. In short, to keep faith 
with him I commanded the Salaminians, when they came to 
see me at Tarsus and Scaptius with them, to pay the money, 
They had a great deal to say about the bond, a great deal 
about the wrongs inflicted upon them by Scaptius. 1 de- 
clined to hear it. I urged them, I even asked them as a 
favour, in consideration of my good services to their state, to 
settle the business : finally I said that I would use compul- 
sion. The men not only did not refuse, but even said that 
they would be paying out of my pocket : for that, since I 
had declined the money they had been accustomed to pay 
the prsetor, they would in a sense be paying out of my pocket, 
and indeed the debt to Scaptius amounted to considerably 
less than the pnetorian contribution. I warmly commended 
them : " All right," said Scaptius, " but let us reckon the 
total." Then there arose this question : One of the clauses 
in my customary edict was a declaration that I would not 
recognize more than twelve per cent, interest, besides the 
yearly addition to the capita! of interest accrued,' whereas he 
demanded in virtue of the deed forty-eight percent. "What 
1 ? " said I. " Can I go against my own edict ? " 
[e then produced a decree of the senate made in the consul- 
lip of Lentulus and Philippus, " The governor of Cilicia 
lall recognize thai bond in giving judgment."' I was at 

ttiloniTiie anniversario. The interest being due at (he end 
ith, if il was not paid, the creditor might at the end of the 
3fMradd il to the capital, and thenceforth charge interest on Ihe increa'ed 
capital. Il was compound interest, but reckoned, not every month, but 

rhis was probably when the senate was coofincing the 
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first horrified, for it meant the ruin of the town. 1 find there 
are two decrees of the senate in the same year about this ■' 
bond. When the Salaminians wished to raise money at 
Rome to pay off a debt, they were prevented from doing so 
by the Gabinian law.' Then it was that Brutus's friends, 
relying on his influence, offered to advance the money if they 
were secured by a senatorial decree. A decree is passed by 
Brutus's influence " That the Salaminians and those who 
lent the money should beindemnified." They paid the money. 
Afterwards it occurred to the lenders that this senatorial decree 
would not secure them, because the Gabinian law forbade a 
legal decision being based on the bond. So the other 
senatorial decree ("that this bond be recognized in giving 
judgment ") is passed : not giving that particular bond more 
legal validity than others, but the same.' When I had ex- 
pounded this view, Scaptius took me aside and said that he 
had nothing to say against it, but that those men were under 
the impression that their debt was 200 talents, and he was 
willing to accept that sum, whereas it really amounted to 
somewhat less ; he begs me to induce them to agree on the 
20a "Very well," said 1. I summon them without the 
presence of Scaptius. " What do you say," said I, " how 
much is your debt ? " They answered, " One hundred and 
sis." I refer back to Scaptius. He exclaimed loudly. 
"What is the use of this?" said I. " Check each other^s 
additions." They sit down, they make their calculations : 
they agree to a penny. They declare themselves willing to 
pay : and beg him to accept the money. Scaptius again 
takes me aside : asks me to leave the matter as it is, un- 
decided. 1 gave in to the fellow's shameless request. Wlien 
the Greeks grumbled, and demanded that they might deposit 



nS8B.c. 

ate In pnrl — wiis doubtless Hnilus,, 

kis for some time by his uncle Calo 



flc/a of Cato, who had been sent oat 
Cyprus. The real credilot— al any 
who had been left in charge of Cypi 
(Plut. Cat. win, 36). 

' The lex Cabinia, b.c. 68, forbade loans to prorincial towns. 

" The first decree merely relieved borrowers aud lenders from penalties 
of the law, the second allowed a. debt to be recoverable nnder the bond, 
i.t., it placed the bond in the same position as other bonds j but, says 
Cicero, by my edict (taken from my predecessors) only twelve per cent, 
can be recovered on a bond : and nothing the senate has done gives any 
special force to ibis particular bond. 
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the money in a temple,^ I did not assent. Everybody in 
court exclaimed that Scaptius was the greatest knave in the 
world for not being content with twelve per cent, plus the 
compound interest : others said that he was the greatest fool. 
In my opinion he was more knave than fooL For either he 
was content with twelve per cent, on a good security, or he 
hoped for forty-eight per cent, with a bad one.* That is my 
case ; and if Brutus is not satisfied with it, I cannot see why 
I should regard him as a friend: I am sure that his uncle at 
any rate will accept it, especially as a senatorial decreeJias just 
been passed — I think since you left town — in the matter of 
money-lenders, that twelve per cent simple interest was to be 
the rate. What a wide difference this implies you will certainly 
be able to reckon, if I know your fingers. And in this 
regard, by the way, L. Luccdus, son of Marcus, writes me a 
grumbling letter asserting that — thanks to the senate — there 
is the utmost danger of these decrees leading to a general 
repudiation. He recalls what mischief C. lulius ^ once did 
by slightly enlarging the tinie for payment : " public credit 
never received such a blow." — But to return to the matter 
in hand : turn over my case in your mind as against Brutus, 
if it may be called a case, against which nothing can be 
decently urged : especially as I have left it and its merits 
undecided. 

Now for family matters. As to our " home secret," I am 
of your opinion — Postumia's son : * since Pontidia is playing 
fast and loose. But I could have wished you had been there. 
Don't expect an3rthing from my brother Quintus for some 
months; for Taurus is impassable before June, owing to 
the snow. I am backing up Thermus, as you ask me to do, 
by a great number of letters. As for P. Valerius, Deiotarus 
says that he has nothing, and is being supported by himself. 

* For money so deposited, pending a legal decision, interest was not 
payable. See p. 94. 

^ In the one case he was impudens for refusing the proper sum of 
money offered in payment, in the other he was impudens for embarking 
in such a usurious transaction. 

^ There is no record of Caesar having done this, either as praetor or in 
his first consulship, and Boot is probably right in referring it to a 
C. lulius who was killed in the time of Marius. 

^ Servius Sulpicius as husband for Tullia. We don't know who 
Pontidia was, or whom she recommended : perhaps Dolabella. 
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As soon as 70a know whether there is to be an intercalation at 
Rome or not, please write me word definitely on what day 
the mysteries are to take place.^ I am a little less eager for 
your letters than if you were at Rome; but yet, after all, I 
am eager for them. 



CCL (F XIII, 63) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPRIETOR OF BITHYNIA 

AND PONTUS) 

Laooicea, February 

I NEVER thought that I could possibly be at a loss for words, 
but I certainly am so in writing a letter of commendation for 
M. Laenius. I will, therefore, state the case to you in a few 
words, yet enough to shew you my feelings. Both I and my 
dearest brother have a value for M. Laenius which passes 
belief. This arises, indeed, from his very numerous services 
to us, but also from his extreme honesty and the eminent 
correctness of his conduct. It is with the greatest reluctance 
that I am parting with him, as well on accoimt of our close 
intimacy and the charm of his society, as because I am glad 
to have the advantage of his candid and sound advice. But 
I am afraid that you will be thinking that the words, for 
which I said that I was at a loss, are already more than 
enough. I commend him to you with all the warmth you 
perceive that I am bound to feel for one of whom I use 
such language as the above : and I ask you earnestly and 
repeatedly to facilitate his business in your province, and 

* The mysteries of the Bona Dea were held on the 1st of May (Ovid, 
F, V. 147) ; if there was an intercalary month, the ist of May would be 
twenty-three days later. Why did Cicero care to know this ? Perhaps 
that he might not risk doing anything important — especially of a military 
nature — on a day that was nefastus. Thus Scipio delayed crossing the 
Hellespont for many days in the war with Antiochus, because it was the 
time of the festival of Mars, when the sacred shields were carried in pro- 
cession (Polyb. xxi. 13 ; L#ivy, xxxvii. 33). Now that Cicero was an 
augur, he might feel doubly bound to respect such scruples. 
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to give him personally any information you think you fairly 
can. You will find him most reasonable and gentlemanlike. 
Therefore I beg you to send him back to me as soon as 
possible, disembarrassed and free, with his business accom- 
plished as far as it lies in your hands. You will very greatly 
oblige me and my brother by so doing. 



CCLI (A VI, i) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

Laodicea, 22 February 

I RECEIVED your letter on the fifth day before the Terminalia 
(19th of February) at Laodicea. I was delighted to read it, 
for it teemed with affection, kindness, and an active and 
obliging temper. I will, therefore, answer it sentence by 
sentence ^ — for such is your request — and I will not intro- 
duce an arrangement of my own, but will follow your order; 
You say that the last letter you had of mine was from 
Cybistra, dated 21st September, and you want to know which 
of yours I have received. Nearly all you mention, except 
the one that you say that you delivered to Lentulus's 
messengers at Equotuticus and Brundisium. Wherefore 
your industry has not been thrown away, as you fear, but 
has been exceedingly well laid out, if, that is to say, your 
object was to give me pleasure. For I have never been 
more delighted with anything. I am exceedingly glad that 
you approve of my self-restraint in the case of Appius, and 
of my independence even in the case of Brutus : and I /uid 
thought that it might be somewhat otherwise. For Appius, 
in the course of his journey, had sent me two or three rather 
querulous letters, because I rescinded some of his decisions. 
It is exactly as if a doctor, upon a patient having been placed 
under another doctor, should choose to be angry with the 

^ Some words are missing in the text. Boot fills up the gap by Kara 
fiiTov. It gives the sense required, and is perhaps better than the words 
introduced by Wesenberg from the latter part of the letter {fton xfntvsa 
Xii\Kiiii»v)f which come in rather awkwardly here* 
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latter if he changed some of his prescriptions. Thus Appius, 
having treated the province on the system of depletion, bleed- 
ing, and removing everything he could, and having handed 
it over to me in the last state of exhaustion, he cannot bear 
seeing it treated by me on the nutritive system. Yet he is 
sometimes angry with me, at other times thanks me; for 
nothing I ever do is accompanied with any reflexion upon 
him. It is only the dissimilarity of my system that annoys 
him. For what could be a more striking difference — under 
his rule a province drained by charges for maintenance and 
by losses, under mine, not a penny exacted either from private 
persons or public bodies ? Why speak of his prcefecti^ staff, 
and legates ? Or even of acts of plunder, licentiousness, and 
insult ? While as things actually are, no private house, by 
Hercules, is governed with so much system, or on such strict 
principles, nor is so well disciplined, as is my whole province. 
Some of Appius*s friends put a ridiculous construction on 
this, holding that I wish for a good reputation to set off his 
bad one, and act rightly, not for the sake of my own credit, 
but in order to cast a reflexion upon him. But if Appius, as 
Brutus's letter forwarded by you indicated, expresses gratitude 
to me, I am satisfied. Nevertheless, this very day on which 
I write this, before dawn, I am thinking of rescinding many 
of his inequitable appointments and decisions. 

I now come to Brutus, whose friendship I embraced with 
all possible earnestness on your advice. I had even begun 
to feel genuine affection for him — but here I pull myself up 
short, lest I should offend you : for don^t imagine that there 
is anything I wish more than to fulfil his commissions, or 
that there is anj^ing about which I have taken more 
trouble. Now he gave me a volume of commissions, and 
you had already spoken with me about the same matters. 
I have pushed them on with the greatest energy. To begin 
with, I put such pressure on Ariobarzanes, that he paid him 
the talents which he promised me. As long as the king 
was with me, the business was in excellent train : later on 
he began to be pressed by countless agents of Pompey. 
Now Pompey has by himself more influence than all the 
rest put together for many reasons, and especially because 
there is an idea that he is coming to undertake the Parthian 
war. However, even he has to put up with the following 
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scale of payment : on every thirtieth day thirty-three Attic 
talents (;67>92o), and that raised by special taxes : nor is it 
sufficient for the monthly interest. But our friend Gnseus 
is an easy creditor : he stands out of his capital, is content 
with the interest, and even that not in full. The king neither 
pays anyone else, nor is capable of doing so : for he has no 
treasury, no regular income. He levies taxes after the 
method of Appius. They scarcely produce enough to 
satisfy Pompey's interest. The king has two or three very 
rich friends, but they stick to their own as energetically as 
you or I. For my part, nevertheless, I do not cease sending 
letters asking, urging, chiding the king. Deiotarus also has 
informed me that he has sent emissaries to him on Brutus's 
business : that they have brought him back word that he 
has not got the money. And, by Hercules, I believe it is 
the case ; nothing can be stripped cleaner than his kingdom, 
or be more needy than the king. Accordingly, I am think- 
ing either of renouncing my guardianship, or, as Scaevola did 
on behalf of Glabrio, of stopping payment altogether — prin- 
cipal and interest sdike. However, I have conferred the 
prefectures which I promised Brutus through you on M. 
Scaptius and L. Gavius, who were acting as Brutus's agents 
in the kingdom : for they were not carrying on business in 
my own province. You will remember that I made that 
condition, that he might have as many prefectures as he 
pleased, so long as it was not for a man in business. Ac- 
cordingly, I have given him two others besides: but the 
men for whom he asked them had left the province. Now 
for the case of the Salaminians, which I see came upon you 
also as a novelty, as it did upon me. For Brutus never told me 
that the money was his own. Nay, I have his own document 
containing the words, "The Salaminians owe my friends 
M. Scaptius and P. Matinius a sum of money." He recom- 
mends them to me : he even adds, as though by way of a 
spur to me, that he had gone surety for them to a large 
amount. I had succeeded in arranging that they should 
pay with interest for six years at the rate of twelve per 
cent, and added yearly to the capital sum.* But Scaptius 
demanded forty-eight per cent. I was afraid, if he got that, 

^ That is, compound interest for six years at twelve per cent See 
p. 129. 
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you yourself would cease to have any affection for me. For 
I should have receded from my own edict, and should have 
utterly ruined a state which was under the protection not 
only of Cato, but also of Brutus himself, and had been the 
recipient of favours from myself. When lo and behold ! at 
this very juncture Scaptius comes down upon me with a 
letter from Brutus, stating that his own property is being 
imperilled — ^a fact that Brutus had never- told either me or 
you. He also begged that I would confer a prefecture on 
Scaptius. That was the very reservation that I had made 
to you — " not to a man in business " : and if to anyone, to 
such a man as that — no ! For he has been a prafectus to 
Appius, and had, in fact, had some squadrons of cavalry, 
with which he had kept the senate under so close a siege in 
their own council chamber at Salamis, that five senators 
died of starvation. Accordingly, the first day of my entering 
my province, Cyprian legates having already visited me at 
Ephesus, I sent orders for the cavaiy to quit the island at 
once. For these reasons I beUeve Scaptius has written 
some unfavourable remarks about me to Brutus. However, 
my feeling is this: if Brutus holds that I ought to have 
decided in favour of forty-eight per cent., though through- 
out my province I have only recognized twelve per cent., 
and had laid down that rule in my edict with the assent 
even of the most grasping money-lenders ; if he complains 
of my refusal of a prefecture to a man in business, which I 
refused to our friend Torquatus in the case of your protege 
Laenius, and to Pompey himself in the case of Sext Statius, 
without offending either of them ; if, finally, he is annoyed 
>at my recall of the cavalry, I shall indeed feel some dis- 
/ tress at his being angry with me, but much greater distress 
at finding him not to be the man that I had thought him. 
Thus much Scaptius will own — that he had the opportunity 
in my court of taking away with him the whole sum allowed 
by my edict. I will add a fact which I fear you may not 
approve. The interest ought to have ceased to run (I mean 
the interest allowed by my edict), but I induced the Sala- 
minians to say nothing about that.^ They gave in to me, it is 

' The interest would cease to run if the money were deposited in a 
temple* See p. 94. 
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true, but what will become of them if PauUus comes here ? * 
However, I have granted all this in favour of Brutus, who 
writes very kind letters to you about me, but to me my- 
self, even when he has a favour to ask, writes usually in 
a tone of hauteur, arrogance, and offensive superiority. 
You, however, I hope will write to him on this business, 
in order that I may know how he takes what I have done. 
For you will tell me. I have, it is true, written you a full 
and careful account in a former letter, but I wished you 
clearly to understand that I had not forgotten what you had 
said to me in one of your letters : that if I brought home 
from this province nothing else except his goodwill, I should 
have done enough. By all means, since you will have it so : 
but I assume my dealings with him to be without breach of 
duty on my part. Well, then, by my decree the payment of the 
money to Statius is good at law : whether that is just you 
must judge for yourself — I will not appeal even to Cato. But 
don*t think that I have cast your exhortations to the winds : 
they have sunk deeply into my mind. With tears in your 
eyes you urged me to be careful of my reputation. Have I 
ever got a letter from you without the same subject being 
mentioned ? So, then, let who will be angry, I will endure 
it ; " for the right is on my side," * especially as I have given 
six books as bail, so to speak, for my good conduct. I am 
very glad you like them, though in one point — about Cn, 
Flavius, son of Annius — you question my history. He, it 
IS true, did not live before the dece^lvirs, for he was curule 
sedile, an office created many years after the decemvirs. 
What good did he do, then, by publishing the Fasti f It is 
supposed that the tablet containing them had been kept 
concealed up to a certain date, in order that information 
as to days for doing business might have to be sought from 
a small coterie. And indeed several of our authorities 
relate that a scribe named Cn. Flavius published the Fasti 
and composed forms of pleading — so don't imagine that I, 

^ L. ^milius Paullus, consul this year. His brother M. iSmilius 
Lepidus (the future triumvir) was married to lunia, half-sister of Brutus. 
Ciceiro assumes that family interest will influence his decision on the 
debt to Brutus. 

'^ TO ydp sv fur knov ( Arist Acham, 659). The " six books " are 
those on the Republic. 
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or rather Africanus (for he is the spokesman), invented the 
fact So you noticed the remark about the " action of an 
actor,'** did you ? You suspect a malicious meaning : ^ I 
wrote in all simplicity. 

You say that Philotimus told you about my having been 
saluted imperator. But I feel sure that, as you are now in 
Epirus, you have received my two letters on the whole sub- 
ject, one from Pindenissus after its capture, another from 
Laodicea, both delivered to your own messengers. On these 
events, for fear of accidents at sea, I sent a public despatch 
to Rome in duplicate by two different letter-carriers. 

As to my TuUia, I agree with you, and I have written to 
her and to Terentia giving my consent. For you have already 
said in a previous letter to me, " and I could wish that you 
had returned to your old set." There was no occasion to 
alter the letter you sent by Memnius : for I much prefer to 
accept this man from Pontidia, than the other from Servilia.^ 
Wherefore take our friend Saufeius into council. He was 
always fond of me, and now I suppose all the more so as he 
is bound to have accepted Appius's affection for me with the 
rest of the property he has inherited. Appius often shewed 
how much he valued me, and especially in the trial of Bursa. 
Indeed you will have relieved me of a serious anxiety. 

I don't like Fumius's proviso. For, in fact, there is no 
state of things that alarms me except just that of which he 
makes the only exception.' But I should have written at 
great length to you on this subject if you had been at Rome. 
I don't wonder that you rest all your hope of peace on 
Pompey : I believe that is the truth, and in my opinion you 
must strike out your word " insincerity." If my arrangement 
of topics is somewhat random, blame yourself: for I am 
following your own haphazard order. 

My son and nephew are very fond of each other. They 
take their lessons and their exercise together ; but as Isocrates 

^ As though a hit at the mannerism of Hortensius. 

• Cicero did not like Servilia (mother of Brutus), who apparently 
wished Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to marry Tullia. See p. 8. 

* Furnius, a tribune, seems to have proposed in the senate or in the 
comitia that the governors of Syria and Cilicia might quit their provinces 
at the end of their year, provided that the Parthians were not making 
any movement. 
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said of Ephorus and Theopompus, the one wants the rein, 
the other the spur. I intend giving Quintus the toga virilis 
on the Liberalia/ For his father commissioned me to do 
so. And I shall observe the day without taking intercalation 
into account. I am very fond of Dionysius : the boys, how- 
ever, say that he gets into mad passions. But after all there 
could not be a man of greater learning, purer character, or 
more attached to you and me. The praises you hear of 
Thermus and Silius are thoroughly deserved : * they conduct 
themselves in the most honourable manner. You may say 
the same of M. Nonius, Bibulus, and myself, if you like. I 
only wish Scrofa had had an opportunity to do the same : for 
he is an excellent fellow. The rest don't do much honour to 
Cato's policy. Many thanks for commending my case to 
Hortensius. As for Amianus, Dionysius thinks there is no 
hope. I haven't found a trace of Terentius. Mcers^enes has 
certainly been killed. I made a progress through his district, 
in which there was not a single living thing left. I didn't 
know about this, when I spoke to your man Democritus.* 
I have ordered the service of Rhosian ware.* But, hallo ! 
what are you thinking of ? You generally serve us up a dinner 
of herbs on fern-pattern plates, and the most sparkling of 
baskets : what am I to expect you to give on porcelain ? * I 
have ordered a horn for Phemius : one will be sure to turn 
up ; I only hope he may play something worthy of it 

There is a threat of a Parthian war. Cassius's despatch 
was empty brag : that of Bibulus had not arrived : when that 
is read I think the senate will at length be roused. I am 
myself in serious anxiety. If, as I hope, my government is 
not prolonged, I have only June and July to fear. May it 
be so ! Bibulus will keep them in check for two months. 

^ The festival of Liber (Bacdras), 1 7 March. It was generally lelected 
for the bestowal of the liberiar toga^ from the good omen conveyed l^ its 
name. 

' Thermus was governing A«da, Silios Btthynia and Pontns. Cn. 
Tremellius Scrofa, a friend of Cicero and Attiais {in Verrem^ L f 50), 
had apparently failed to obtain ofiice and consequently a i>rovince. 

' He seems to refer to vanons debtors of Atticos. Mcn^enes was 
a robber chief in the district of the Taitnis. See Letter CCVIL 

* Porcelain from Khosos on thegnlf of Isws. 

' Atticos was economical* and Cioero laughs at him for his " sunple 
dinner " and afiectation oi poverty before. See voL L^ p. 234. 
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What will happen to the man I leave in charge, especially if 
it is my brother ? Or, again, what will happen to me, if I don't 
leave my province so soon ? It is a great nuisance. However, 
I have agreed with Deiotarus that he should join my camp in 
full force. He has thirty cohorts of four hundred men apiece, 
armed in the Roman fashion, and two thousand cavalry. 
That will be sufficient to hold out till the arrival of Pompey, 
who in a letter he writes to me indicates that the business 
will be put in his hands. The Parthians are wintering in a 
Roman province. Orodes is expected in person. In short, 
it is a serious matter. As to Bibulus's edict there is nothing 
new, except the proviso of which you said in your letter, 
" that it reflected with excessive severity on our order." I, 
however, have a proviso in my own edict of equivalent force, 
but less openly expressed (derived from the Asiatic edict of 
Q. Mucius,^ son of Publius) — " provided that the agreement 
made is not such as cannot hold good in equity." * I have fol- 
lowed Scaevola in many points, among others in this — which 
the Greeks regard as a charta of liberty — that Greeks are to 
decide controversies between each other according to their 
own laws. But my edict was shortened by my method of 
making a division, as I thought it well to publish it under 
two heads : the first, exclusively applicable to a province, 
concerned borough accounts, debt, rate of interest, contracts, 
all regulations also referring to the publicani : the second, in- 
cluding what cannot conveniently be transacted without an 
edict, related to inheritances, ownership and sale, appointment 
of receivers,* all which are by custom brought into court and 
settled in accordance with the edict : a third division, em- 
bracing the remaining departments of judicial business, I left 
unwritten. I gave out that in regard to that class of business I 
should accommodate my decisions to those made at Rome : I 
accordingly do so, and give general satisfaction. The Greeks, 
indeed, are jubilant because they have non-Roman jurors. 

^ Q. Mucins Scaevola, consul B.C. 86, proconsul of Asia. 

* Some clause in Bibulus's customary provincial edict which excepted 
from debts recoverable in the propraetorial court those that were usurious 
or inequitable. The publicafd and negotiatores being equites, Atticus 
thinks it a reflexion on that order. 

* Magistri, "sale-masters," who presided over sales of the property 
of insolvents. See vol. L, p. 15. 
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"Yes," you will say, "a very poor kind." What does that 
matter ? They, at any rate, imagine themselves to have ob- 
tained " autonomy." You at Rome, I suppose, have men of 
high character in that capacity — Turpio the shoemaker and 
Vettius the broker ! You seem to wish to know how I treat 
th^publicanu I pet, indulge, compliment, and honour them : 
I contrive, however, that they oppress no one. The most 
surprising thing is that even Servilius ' maintained the rates of 
usury entered on their contracts. My line is this : I name 
a day fairly distant, before which, if they have paid, I give 
out that I shall recognize only twelve per cent : if they have 
not paid, the rate shall be according to the contract. The 
result is that the Greeks pay at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and thtpublicant are thoroughly satisfied by receiving in full 
measure what I mentioned — complimentary speeches and 
frequent invitations. Need I say more? They are all on 
such terms with me that each thinks himself my most in- 
timate friend. However, ^rfiiv aWott: — you know the rest* 
As to the statue of Africanus — what a mass of confusion ! 
But that was just what interested me in your letter. Do 
you really mean it ? Does the present Metellus Scipio not 
know that his great-grandfather* was never censor? Why, 
the statue placed at a high elevation in the temple of Ops 
had no inscription except cens, while on the statue near the 
Hercules of Polycles there is also the inscription cens, and 
that this is the statue of the same man is proved by attitude, 
dress, ring, and the likeness itself.* But, by Hercules, when 

^ P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, who conquered and organized Cilicia 
B.C. 78-74. 

* Unfortunately we do not know the rest. Some word or words are 
to be supplied that convey the idea of not yielding anything material in 
spite of politeness. 

^ The great-grandfather of Metellus Scipio (father-in-law of Pompey 
and his colleague in B.C. 52) was P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
who killed Tiberius Gracchus, and was descended from Gnaeus Scipio 
(uncle of Africanus), who fell with his brother in Spain B.C. 212. 

* Apparently Metellus had mistaken one of the two statues for that 
of his great-grandfather Nasica, and had had a replica made of it ; 
whereas Cicero says that they are evidently both of the same man, and 
that man Africanus, not Nasica : so that Metellus has had a statue of 
Africanus reproduced as that of Nasica ; yet he might have known from 
the word Cens that it could not be Nasica. Africanus (the younger) 
was censor B.C. 142. 
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I observed in the group of gilded equestrian statues, placed by 
the present Metellus on the Capitol, a statue of Africanus with 
the name of Serapio inscribed under it, I thought it a mis- 
take of the workman. I now see that it is an error of 
Metellus's. What a shocking historical blunder ! For that 
about Flavius and the jFasfi, if it is a blunder, is one shared 
in by all, and you were quite right to raise the question. I 
followed the opinion which runs through nearly all his- 
torians, as is often the case with Greek writers. For 
example, do they not all say that Eupolis, the poet of the 
old comedy, was thrown into the sea by Alcibiades on his 
voyage to Sicily ? Eratosthenes disproves it : for he pro- 
duces some plays exhibited by him after that date. Is that 
careful historian, Duris of Samos, laughed out of court 
because he, in common with many others, made this mis- 
take ? ^ Has not, again, every writer affirmed that Zaleucus 
drew up a constitution for the Locrians ? Are we on that 
account to regard Theophrastus as utterly discredited, 
because your favourite Timaeus attacked his statement ? * But 
not to know that one's own great^andfather was never 
censor is discreditable, especially as since his consulship no 
Cornelius was censor in his lifetime. 

As to what you say about Philotimus and the payment of 
the 20,600 sestertia, I hear that Philotimus arrived in the 
Chersonese about the ist of January : but as yet I have not 
had a word from him. The balance due to me Camillus writes 
me word that he has received ; I don't know how much it is, 
and I am anxious to know. However, we will talk of this later 
on, and with greater advantage, perhaps, when we meet ? ^ 

^ According to the account of Suidas, Eupolis perished at Cynossema 
(B.C. 411) or i^gospotami (B.C. 405), and it is just possible that in the 
former case Alcibiades may have had something to do with it. But 
there is no proof. The voyage of Alcibiades to Sicily was in B.C. 415. 

■'* For Zafeucus at Locri, see Cic. dfe Le^^. ii. 6 ; Anstotle, Politics^ ii. 
12 ; Polybius, xii. 16 ; and for a discussion as to whether there ever was 
such a person, see Bentley*s Phalaris (ed. 1 770), pp. 241 fF. The common 
account of him is derived from a quotation of Anstotle in the Scholiast 
to Pindar, Olymp, x. 10, where he is said to have been originally a 
shepherd or slave. 

' There is nothing to shew to what money this refers, but Philotimus, 
a freedman of Terentia*s, had had something to do with the sale of Milo's 
property, and therefore it is supposed that uie allusion is to that (Letters 
CLXXXVII, CXCIII). 
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But, my dear Atticus, that sentence almost at the end of 
your letter gave me great uneasiness. For you say, " What 
else is there to say ? " and then you go on to entreat me in 
most affectionate terms not to forget my vigilance, and to 
keep my eyes on what is going on. Have you heard any- 
thing about anyone? I am sure nothing of the sort has 
taken place. No, no, it can't be I It would never have 
eluded my notice, nor will it. Yet that reminder of yours, 
so carefully worded, seems to suggest something. 

As to M. Octavius, I hereby again repeat that your answer 
was excellent : I could have wished it a little more positive 
still. For Cselius has sent me a freedman and a carefully 
written letter about some panthers and also a grant from the 
states.* I have written back to say that, as to the latter, I 
am much vexed if my course of conduct is still obscure, and 
if it is not known at Rome that not a penny has been 
exacted from my province except for the payment of debt ; 
and I have explained to him that it is improper both for me 
to solicit the money and for him to receive it ; and I have 
advised him (for I am really attached to him) that, after 
prosecuting others, he should be extra-careful as to his own 
conduct. As to the former request, I have said that it is 
inconsistent with my character that the people of Cibyra 
should hunt at the public expense while I am governor. 

Lepta ^ jumps for joy at your letter. It is indeed prettily 
written, and has placed me in a very agreeable light in his 
eyes. I am much obliged to your little daughter for so 
earnestly bidding you send me her love. It is very kind of 
Pilia also; but your daughter's kindness is the greater, 
because she sends the message to one ^e has never seen. 
Therefore pray give my love to both in return. The day on 
which your letter was dated, the last day of December, 
reminded me pleasantly of that glorious oath of mine, which 
I have not forgotten.* I was a civilian Magnus on that day. 

There 's your letter completely answered I Not as you 

^ We have often heard of the panthers before, but no extant letter of 
Coelius mentions his wish for a grant from the provinces for his games 
as redile, for which custom see vol. i., p. 80. 

* Cicero^s pra/fcius fadrum. See Letter CC IX. 

' The oath taken on his laying down his consulship. See voL L, 
p. 22. 
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were good enough to ask, with "gold for bronze," * but tit 
for tat. Oh, but here is another little note, which I will not 
leave unanswered. Lucceius, on my word, could get a good 
price for his Tusculan property, unless, perchance, his flute- 
player is a fixture (for that's his way), and I should like to 
know in what condition it is.' Our friend Lentulus, I hear, 
has advertised everything for sale except his Tusculan pro- 
perty. I should like to see these men cleared of their 
embarrassments, Cestius also, and you may add Caelius, to 
all of whom the line applies, 



«« 



Ashamed to shrink and yet afraid to take." * 



I suppose you have heard of Curio's plan for recalling 
Memmius. Of the debt due from Egnatius of Sidicinum I am 
not without some hope, though it is a feeble one. Pinarius, 
whom you recommended to me, is seriously ill, and is being 
very carefully looked after by Deiotarus. So there's the 
answer to your note also. 

Pray talk to me on paper as frequently as possible while 
I am at Laodicea, where I shall be up to the 15th of May : 
and when you reach Athens at any rate send me letter- 
carriers, for by that time we shall know about the business 
in the city and the arrangements as to the provinces, the 
settlement of all which has been fixed for March. 

' 5c vpbQ TvSuStpf AwftfiSta Tsuxt* dfuiPev xP^vta xoXxf um', Uaron^ovc 
iwtafioifiW (Horn. II, yi. 235). ^ 

^ It is perhaps hopeless to explain this passage. But, understanding 
ffend^re ^Xtei potuitf we may perhaps say that Cicero, thinking that he 
would like to buy property in Tusculum, remarks that it will probably 
go at a good price unless Lucceius in some way makes it unattractive. 
Whether the Hbicen was some musical slave with whom Lucceius bored 
his friends, and Cicero jestingly fears may go with the house (thus lower- 
ing its value, as the presence of bores, he says, would that of his own at 
Formiae, vol. L, p. 103), or whether tibicen is to have the sense of a 
" prop " (as it has in Horace and Juvenal), indicating that the house is 
in bad repair, I must leave to my readers to determine. Lucceius 
seems to have sold ; for in B.C. 55 Cicero refers to their being neigh- 
bours at Tusculum as a thing of the past {Fam, v. 15). 

' aihvdtv fikv dvrjvaffOm, dei<rav 0* vicohyficu. (Hom. //. vii. 93), de- 
scribing the feelings of the Greeks in answer to Hector's challeneje. 
But the exact application cannot be pressed. It merely describes 
irresolution. These bankrupt nobles cannot make up their minds either 
to retrench their expenses or to part with their property. Their pride 
won't let them do the one, or their inclination the other. 
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But look here ! Have you yet wrung out of Ciesar by the 
agency of Herodes the fifty Attic talents ? In that matter 
you have, I hear, roused great wrath on the part of Pompey. 
For he thinks that you have snapped up money rightly his, 
and that Oesar will be no less lavish in his building at the 
Nemus Dianje.' 

I was told all this by P. Vedius, a hare-brained fellow 
enough, but yet an intimate friend of Pompey's. This 
Vedius came to meet me with two chariots, and a carri^e 
and horses, and a sedan, and a large suite of servants, for 
which last, if Curio has carried his law, he will have to 
pay a toll of a hundred sestertii apiece." There was also 
in a chariot a dog-headed baboon, as well as some wild 
asses. I never saw a more extravagant fool. But the cream 
of the whole is this. He stayed at Laodicea with Pompeius 
Vindullus. There he deposited his properties when coming 
to see me. Meanwhile Vindullus dies, and his property is 
supposed to revert to Pompeius Magnus." Gaius Vennonius 
comes to Vindullus's house : when, while putting a seal on all 
goods, he comes across the baggage of Vedius. In this are 
found five small portrait busts of married ladies, among 
which is one of the wife of your friend — "brute," indeed, to 
be intimate with such a fellow ! and of the wife of Lepidus — 
as easy-going as his name to take this so calmly ! I wanted 
you to know these historiettes by the way ; for we have 
both a pretty taste in gossip. There is one other thing I 
should like you to turn over in your mind. I am told that 

' Alticns had no doubt lent Caesar lai^e sums of money, and with his 
usual good luck ^ot paid. Pompey, we may suppose, had also lent 
Caesar money, which he did not see a pooti chance of getting back, if 
Csesai squandered Ms money on paying his debits to Aureus, and also on 
his new palace al Aricia. near (he laga de Kemi. Whether this debt lo 
Pompey had anything to do with the marriaee to lulia we don't know. 
I think we must read tac Caiarevt, etc. Herodes is a freedman of 
AlticuB. 

• We have heard of Curio's laws — a lex viaria and a lex alimentaria 
(Letter CCXLII), but neither of these would refer to a tai on slaves. 
Some have supposed that the reference is lo the lix viaria, and that in 
virtue of it a heavy loll would be payable for the carriages, etc. But 
the ungular fin qua can oijy refer lo the familia. We must suppose, 
therefore, that some other law is referred lo taxing domestic servants. 

* As his paimttai, who succeeded in case of a lailute of heirs. Ven- 
nonius comes to his house to make an inventory in Pompey's ioleiesl. 
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Appius is building a propylaum at Eleusis. Should I be 
foolishly vain if I also built one at the Academy ? "I think 
so," you will say. Well, then, write and tell me that that is 
your opinion. For myself, I am deeply attached to Athens 
itself. I would like some memorial of myself to exist. 1 loathe 
sham inscriptions on statues really representing other people. 
But settle it as you please, and be kind enough to inform 
me on what day the Roman mysteries fall, and how you 
have passed the winter. Take care of your health. Dated 
the 765th day since the battle of Leuctra ! ' 



CCLII (F XIII, S4) 

TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (PROPR.^TOR OF 
ASIA) 

Laodicea (March) 



I AM obliged 10 you for many instances of your atteniion to 
my recommendations, but above all for your very courteous 
treatment of M. Marcilius, son of my friend and interpreter. 
He has arrived at Laodicea, and in an interview with me has 
expressed great gratitude to you, and to myself on your 
account, I therefore ask you as a farther favour, that, as 
you find your kindness well laid out and meeting with grati- 
tude from those persons, you would be still more ready to 
oblige them, and would endeavour, as far as your honour 
•^hall permit, to prevent the young man's mother-in-law from 
being prosecuted. I recommended Marcilius to you before 
with some earnestness : I do so now with still greater, be- 
cause, in a long course of his service as apparitor, I have 
found his father Marcilius to be peculiarly and almost in- 
credibly trustworthy, disinterested, and scrupulous. 

' The killing of Clodius, which he had before called the " battle of 
Bovillae" (Letter CCII). It took place 18 Janiiiiy, B.C. s*. Allow- 
ing for an intercilnled moDth of iwCDty-thiee days in one of these ycar^, 
Ihu dates the letter 3Z February. 
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CCLIII (F XIII, 57) 

TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (PROPRiETOR IN 

ASIA) 

Laodicea, March 

The more I am assured every day by letters and messages 
that a serious war is on foot in Syria, the more earnest am I 
in my request to you, in the name of our dose friendship, 
that you would send back my legate M. Anneius to me at 
the earliest possible moment. For by his activity, wisdom, 
and knowledge of military affairs I well know that both I 
and the state can receive the most important assistance. 
Indeed, had it not been of such urgent importance to him, 
he would never have been induced to quit me, nor I to let 
him go. I think of starting for Cilicia about the ist of 
May. Before that day M. Anneius is bound to rejoin me. 
The request which I pressed upon you very earnestly, both 
in a personal interview and by letter, I now reiterate — that 
you should take pains to enable him to setde the business 
he has with the Sardians as the justice of his case and the 
dignity of his character demand. I gathered from your 
remarks, when I conversed with you at Ephesus, that you 
were ready to do anything for the sake of M. Anneius him- 
self! Yet I should wish you to think that you could not 
oblige me more than by letting me see that he has settled 
his business to his satisfaction owing to your support, and I 
beg you again and again to see that done at the earliest 
possible time. 
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CCLIV (F II, II) 

TO M. CJEUUS RUFUS (CURULE ^DILE) 

Laodicea, 4 April 

Would you have supposed that words could possibly fail 
me, and not only oratorical words, such as you advocates 
use, but even this common vemacular which I employ? 
Still, fail me they do, and for this reason — I am surprisingly 
anxious as to what decree may pass about the provinces. 
An astonishing yearning for the city possesses me, an in- 
credible longing for my friends and for you among the first, 
and at the same time a weariness of a province, either because 
I seem to have gained so much reputation, that an accession 
to it is now not so much to be sought, as some change of 
fortune to be feared ; or because the whole business is one 
unworthy of my powers, able and accustomed as I am to 
sustain more important burdens in the public service ; or, 
again, because an alarm of a serious war is hanging over us, 
which I seem likely to avoid by quitting my province on the 
day appointed. The panthers are being en ergelically attended 
to by the ordinary hunters in accordance with my orders : but 
there is a great scarcity of them, and such as there are, I am 
told, complain loudly that they are the only things for which 
traps are set in all my province, and they are said in con- 
sequence to have resolved to quit our province for Caria. 
However, the business is being pushed on zealously, and 
tspecially byPatiscus. Ail that turn up shall be at your service, 
but how many that is I don't in the least know. I assure 
you I am much interested in your adileship : the day itself 
reminds me of it; for I am writing on the very day of the Mega- 
iensia.' Please write the fullest particulars as to the state of 
politics in general : for I shall look on infonnadon from you 
as the most trustworthy I get 
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CCLV (A VI, 2) 

TO ATTICUS <IN EPIRUS) 

Laodicea, May (between t and 7) 

Your freedman Phiiogenes having come to call on me at 
Laodicea, and telling me that lie was on the point of setting 
sail to join you, I intrust him with this letter, in answer to 
the one which I received by Brutus's letter-carrier. And first 
1 will answer your last page, which gave me great uneasiness 
— that is, the account sent you by Cincius of his conversa- 
tion with Statius, in which what annoyed me most was 
Statius saying that the plan had my approbation.' Appro- 
bation, indeed ! I need say no more than this : I wish the 
bonds uniting our close friendship to be as numerous as 
possible, though none can be so close as those of personal 
affection. So far am I from wishing that any one tie between 
ua should be relaxed. He,' however, I have often found by 
actual experience, is accustomed to speak with some asperity 
on the subjects you mention, and I have also often succeeded 
in pacifying his anger. That I think you know. In the 
course of our recent progress, or campaign, if I may call it 
so, I have often seen him fly into a rage, and often calm 
down again. What he has written to Statius I don't know. 
Whatever he meant to do in such a matter, he certainly 
ought not to have written to a freedman. I will take the 
greatest care to prevent anything occurring contrary to our 
wishes and to what is proper. And in a case of this kind it 
is not enough that each should answer for himself: for 
instance, the most important r6lc in the kindly work of this 
reconciliation is that of the boy, or young man, I should say, 
Quintus : and this I am in the habit of impressing upon 
him. He seems to me, indeed, 10 be strongly attached to 
his mother, as he ought to be, and wonderfully so to you. 



Phitogencs ia a freedman 01 agenl of AlUcus 



in of i^uintua, of whose 



s is the free 



The tejereiice is to ■ divoice from Pompi 



hove heard already. 
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Bat the hoffs rfiaiartfr, tfaoo^ cax^mif a lottj ooe, hss 
jet manj rompiiratinnsi and gpics bk fnwi^h to cio co 
ffodc it. 

Hxiing tbns 01 inj fiist answered joor Ist pi^Cy I ^nH 
nov return to foor ficst. That aEtfae Fdopownrsan states 
p oMgwcd a seaboard is a fiKl that I a ct gp t cd on die 
antfaodtj of the naps of Dicaeaichns^^ a l e^p MUh i c writer, 
and one who has even received joor approbation. In kis 
account of Tiophonios — pot mto the niiailh of Chaexon — 
he criticires the Gieda on many acco un ts for dieir per- 
sistent dinging to die sea, and he does not ezc^ anr place 
in the Peloponnesos. Thoi^ I dioq^bt wdl of him as an 
anthoritj — for he vras a most carelbl inqoiiei;* and had bred 
in Peloponnesos — ^I was jet sorpvised at the statement, and 
fedii^ scarcelj co n vinced of its tradi, consuhed Dionjsiosw* 
He was at first taken aba<± ; but presentlj, as he thoi]^t 
no less wen of Dicaeardios, than jon do of C. Vestodos, 
and I of M. Chnrins,* entertaiined no doubt that ire should 
believe him. His coodnsion was diat Arcadia had a sea- 
port called Lepreon ; while Tenea, Aliphera, and Tritia he 
though were more recent foundations; and that view he 
backed up bj Homer^s '^ Catalogue of the Ships," where 
diere is no mention of diem. Accordin^j, I translated 
that passage horn Dicaeardius wcxd for word. I know the 
form usuallj emplojed is '* Phliasii,'' and so take care to 
have it in jour copies : that is the form I now have in mine. 
But at first 1 was deceived bj the analogy of 'Grove 
'Orovf^ON, Zcx'ovcZcx'avrrtoc (so #X<o»c #Xio»vrcot PkHmntii)^ 
but I have at once corrected this. 

I see that you rejoice at m j equitable and disinterested 
administration : jou would have done so still more, if jou 
had been here. Whj, in these very sessions vdiich I have 
been holding at Laodicea fi-om the 13th of February to the 

' See ToL L, p. 67. The referenoe here is to ciitidsms 00 Ckeio's 
books de Republiau 

' A leamed freedman and tntcr of joang Cicero. See voL L, p. 
282. 

^ A friend of Cicero's from PnteolL Vestorins was also a banker 
of Ptiteoli. It is pointed out that the name of Dicaearchos soggests 
these two men of business of Puteoli, the indent name of whicn was 
l>icaearchia. 



TO ATTICUS 
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it of May for all the dioceses except that of Cilicia, I have 
"effected astonishing resalts. A great number of states have 
been entirely released from debt, and many very sensibly 
relieved : all have enjoyed their own laws, and with this 
attainment of autonomy have quite revived, I have given 
them the opportunity of freeing themselves from debt, or 
lightening their burdens, in two ways : first, in the fact that 
no expense has been imposed upon them during my govern- 
ment — and when I say " no expense " I do not speak hyper- 
bolically, but I mean none, not a farthing. It is almost 
incredible how this fact has helped them to escape from 
their difficulties. The other way is this. There was an 
astonishing amount of peculation in the states committed 
by the Greeks themselves — I mean their own magistrates, 
I personally questioned those who had been in office in 
the course of the last ten years. They openly confessed 
it : and accordingly, without being punished by any mark 
of disgrace, repaid the sums of money to the communities 
out of their own pockets. The consequence is that, whereas 
the communities had paid the publicam nothing for the 
present quinquennium, they have now, without any signs of 
distress, paid them the arrears of the last quinquennium also. 
So I am the apple of their eye to the publicani — " A grateful 
set," quoth you. Yes, I have found it so. The rest of my 
administration of justice has not been without skill, while 
its lenity has been enhanced by a marvellous courtesy. The 
ease with which 1 have admitted men to my presence is a 
new thing in the provinces. I don't employ a chamberlain. 
Before daybreak I walk up and down in my house, as I 
used to do in old times as a candidate. This is very popular 
and a great convenience, nor have 1 found it as yet fatiguing 
to me, being an old campaigner in that respect. On the 
15th of May I am thinking of going to Cilicia : having 
spent the month of June there — pray heaven, in peace ! 
for a serious war on the pari of the Parthians is threaten- 
ing — I mean to devote July to my return journey. For ray 
year of service is finished on the 30th of July ; and I am in 
grea^t hopes that there will be no extension of my time. I 
have the city gazette up to the 15th of March, from 
"jrtiich I gather that, owing to the persistence of my friend 
Curio, every kind of business is coming on rather than that 
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of assigning the provinces.' Therefore, as 1 hope, I shall , 
see ]rou before long. 

I now come to your friend Bnitns, or rather our friend, 
since you will have it so. Indeed, I have on my side done 
everything that I could accomplish in my province, or 
attempt in Cappadocia- Thus I have u^ed the king in 
every possible way, and continue to do so, that is to say, 
by letter — for I have only had him with rae three or four 
days, and tn the midst of political troubles, from which I 
relieved him. But, alike in our personal inierriews, and 
afterwards by very frequent letters, I have never ceased 
begging and beseeching him for my sake, and advising him 
for his own. 1 have had considerable effect, but how much 
I do not, at this distance from him, know for certain. The 
Salaminians, however — ^for upon them I could put pressure 
—I have brought to consent to pay the entire debt to 
Scaptius, but ivith interest calculated at one per cent, per 
month, and not added to the capital each month, but 
only at the end of each year. The money was actually 
paid down : Scaptius would not take it. What do you 
mean, then, by saying that Brutus is willing to lose some- 
thing? He had forty-eight per cent, in his bond. It 
could not be paid, nor, if it could, could I have allowed it. 
I hear, after all, that Scaptius repents his refusal For as 
to the decree of the senate which he quoted — " that the 
money should be recoverable on the bond " — its intention 
was to cover the case of the Salaminians having borrowed 
money contrary to the lex Gabinia. For Aulus's law for- 
bade the recovery of money so borrowed. The senate 
aiicordingly decreed that it should be recoverable on that 
particular bond. Now this bond has exacdy the same 
validity as all other bonds, not a bit more." 1 think Brutus 
will acknowledge that my conduct has been quite re^lar 
and correct. I don't know about you, Cato certainly will. 

But now I return to yourself. Do you really, Atticus, 
mean to say — you, the panegyrist of my integrity and pun< 

' Curio resbled any mc 
inletests, because il was f 
ibe rest, and not lo Pomj .^ . 

' And therefore onij twelve pet cent, can be recovered under 
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tilious honour — " do you venture out of your own mouth *' 
(to quote Ennius) to ask me to give Scaptius cavahy to 
help him to exact the money? Would you, if you were 
with me — and you say in your letter that you are sometimes 
sore at heart to think that you are not with me— would you 
have suffered me to do so, even if I had wished it ? " Not 
more than fifty," you say.. There were fewer than that with 
Spartacus at first. ^ What misery would they not have 
inflicted in so weak an island? "They would not have 
done it," do you say ? Nay, what did they not do before 
my arrival ? They kept the Salaminian senators shut up in 
their chamber for so many days, that some of them died of 
hunger. For Scaptius was a frafectus of Appius, and 
Appius allowed him some squadrons. Well, then, do you 
ask me — you, whose face, by heaven ! is ever before my eyes 
when I think of duty and honour — do you, I say, ask me to 
allow Scaptius to be prafectus of mine ? To let alone the 
fact that I had resolved that no man in business should be 
one, and with Brutus's approval of the rule — is such a fellow 
as that to have squadrons ? Why rather than cohorts of the 
legions ? Oh, Scaptius is spending his money, and is now 
cutting a great figure ! The chief men of Salamis, says he, 
wish it. I know all about that : for they came to see me 
even at Ephesus, and with tears in their eyes told me of the 
abominable conduct of the cavalry and of their own 
miseries. Accordingly, I at once sent a letter ordering the 
cavalry to quit Cyprus by a fixed day, and for that, among 
other reasons, the Salaminians have praised me to the skies 
in their decrees. But where was the need of cavalry ? The 
Salaminians offer payment — unless, by heaven, we choose to 
use armed force to compel the payment of forty-eight per 
cent interest ! And shall I ever dare to read or even to 
touch those books again which you compliment so highly,* 
if I have committed such an act as that? You have in- 
dulged your affection for Brutus too far in this, too far I 
repeat, my dearest Atticus. Perhaps I have not done so 
enough : and so I have told Brutus that you have written 
in this sense to me. 

* Spartacus, the leader of the revolted gladiators, B.a 73-71. 
' His own treatbe de Republican 
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Now for the rest. I do all I can here for Appius, yet 
only so far as my duty allows, though with a right good will. 
For I dpn*t dislike him, while to Brutus I am warmly 
attached, and Pompey is surprisingly urgent, of whom, by 
heaven, I grow fonder and fonder every day. You have 
heard that C. Cselius is coming here as quaestor. I don't 
know what it is, but I don't like that business of Pammenes.^ 
I hope to be at Athens in September. I should much 
like to know the dates of your tours. I understood the silly 
conduct of C. Sempronius Rufus from your letter written in 
Corcyra.' In short, I am jealous of the influence of 
Vestorius. I wanted to go on chatting, but the day is 
breaking ; the crowd is coming in ; Philogenes is in a hurry. 
So good-bye, and give my love to Pilia, when you write, and 
to our dear Caecilia, and accept the same from my son. 



CCLVI (F II, 13) 

TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS (CURULE JEDILE) 

Laodicea, May 

Though your letters are rare (perhaps they don't all reach 
me), yet I always receive them with delight. For instance, 
the last received — how sensible it is ! How kind and in- 
structive 1 Though in all points I had made up my mind 
that I must act as you advise, yet my plans are confirmed 
when I see that farseeing and faithful advisers agree with 
me. I am very fond of Appius, as I have often remarked 
to you in the course of conversation, and I perceived that 
the moment our quarrel was at an end he began to like 
me. For when consul he shewed me great respect, and 
as a friend he lias made himself agreeable, and has taken 
great interest in my pursuits. That good services on my 
side were in truth not wanting you are witness, and are sup- 
ported now, I think, by Phania coming in pat, like a 

* See Letter CCXXVII, end. 
« Letter CCXXII. 
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r cbaracLer in a farce ; ' and, by heaven I I valued him still 
more from perceiving that he was attached to you. You 
kriow that 1 am now wholly Pompey's ; you understand that 
Brutus is the object of my warm aifection. What is there 
to prevent my wishing to embrace a man who has all the 
advantages of youth, wealth, honours, genius, children, rela- 
tions, marriage connexions, and friends ; especially as he is 
my colleague,' and in regard even to the reputation and learn- 
ing of the college shews great value for me ? I write at the 
greater length on this subject, because your letter hints a 
kind of doubt as to my feelings towards him. I suppose 
you have been told something : it is false, believe me, if you 
have. My official principles and policy present certain 
points of contrast with his method of administering the 
province. From that circumstance, perhaps, people have 
suspected that this contrast arises from estrangement of 
feeling, not mere difference of opinion. I have, however, 
never done or said anything with the object of lessening his 
reputation. Moreover, since this trouble tbat has come 
upon him from the rash act of our Dolabella,' 1 am putting 
myself forward as his apologist and defender. 

Your letter mentioned " a lethargy on the state." I am 
very glad to hear it, and rejoice that our friend' has been 
frozen by the public tranquillity. Your last page, in your 
own handwriting, was like a dagger in my heart. What ! 
Curio now standing up for Csesar ? Who had ever expected 
it? No one but myself 1 For, as I live, I thought that 
would happen.' Immortal gods ! How I yearn for the 
laugh we should have over it together ! My intention is, 
since I have finished hearing my cases, have enriched the 

' eiiipucbc iiapTVi. Phnnia i>: a frecdmsn of Appius Claudius, whom 
Ciceto trusts to spt»k well of his leelingE towaids Appius. Ciceio is 
fond of illustrating such convenient or sudden events by Ihe incidenis 
of a. play. Cp- 2 Phil. % d^, ExuUabat gaudia ptrsona de mimo '* moJo 
igtns rtptnle ditiii." 

' Id the college of augurs. 

' His proseculion of Appius for maiislas. See Letter CCXLI. 

* Curio. See same letter. 

' Soon after Curio etitered on his tribnnesliip( loth Deceinber, B.C. $\) 
il liecaine evident that he had changed sides. CiESar had boDgbt him 
by relieving him of bis debts, incurred by hii extravagant funeral gaaiea 
and lather ways. 
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states, have secured for the publuani even the arrear _ 

last quinquennium without a murmur from the allies, and 
have made myself agreeable to private persons from the 
highest to the lowest, to start for Cilicia on the 15th of 
May, and, as soon as I have reached the summer quarters 
and have got the troops established in them, to quit the 
province in accordance with the senatorial decree. I desire 
to see you while still Eedile ; ' and the city, as well as all my 
friends, and you among the first, inspire me with extras - 
ordinary longing. 



CCLVII (F ". iS) 

TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (PROPRIETOR 
OF ASIA) 

Lao DICE A (May) 



I AM exceedingly glad that such services as 1 have rendered|| 
to Rhodon, and any other kindnesses I have done you and* 
yours, have pleased you, the most grateful of men ; and let 
me assure you that 1 feel greater interest every day in pro- 
moting your position, though, indeed, you have yourself so 
enhanced it by the purity and lenity of your administration, 
that it seems scarcely to admit of any increase. But as I 
think over your plans, I am more and more convinced every 
day of the soundness of the advice which 1 originally gave 
our friend Ariston, when he came to see me, that you would 
be incurring dangerous enmity, if a young man' of power- 
ful connexions and high hirth received a slight from you. 
And, by heaven ! it certainly will be a slight : for you have 

' By the time Ciceto reached Italy, CecIius too had become i 
C^esaiia,n. 

' Gaius Antanius (brother of Marcus), now quossloi in A=.ia, and 
[he queGtioD ie whelher Thennus should leave him in chaise of the 
province. He was pnelor io H.c 4.^, and being a.ssigned the province 
of Macedonia for B.C. 43, was laken prisoner by M. Btulus, and afler 
a lime pul to death, io revenge, it was said, for the niurdei of Cic^io. 
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no one with you of higher official rank. The man himself, 
too, to say nothing of his high birth, has claims superior to 
those of the excellent and unimpeachable officers, your 
legates, in this special particular, that he is a quaestor and 
your quaestor. That no individual can, however provoked, do 
you any harm I quite see ; yet I would not like you to have 
three brothers, of the highest birth, energetic, and not with- 
out eloquence, angry with you at once, especially on any 
good ground : men top whom I see will be successively 
tribunes during the next three years.* Who knows, again, 
what sort of times await the Republic ? In my opinion, 
they will be stormy. Why should I wish you to incur the 
alarms which tribunes can cause, especially when, without 
exciting remark from anyone, you can give the preference to 
a quaestor over legates of only quaestorian rank ? And if he 
shews himself worthy of his ancestors, as I hope and trust he 
may do, the credit will to a certain extent be yours : if, on the 
other hand, he comes to grief in any way, the discredit will be 
all his, not yours at all.* I thought, as I am on the point of 
starting for Cilicia, that I ought to write and tell you what 
occurred to me as being for your interests. Whatever you 
decide upon doing I pray heaven to prosper. But if you 
will listen to me, you will avoid enmities, and take measures 
for your tranquillity in the future. 

^ M. Antonius was tribune in B.C. 50-49, L. Antonins in B.C. 44, 
but Gaius does not appear to have been tribune. The three brothers 
were all in office together in B.C. 44, as consul, tribune, and praetor. 

' Because Thermus would only have followed the regular course in 
appointing his qusestor to take charge of hb province in the interval 
between his departure and the arrival of his successor. It is an irony 
of destiny, somewhat pathetic, that Cicero should be writing in Antony s 
favour, and should speak of the brothers as non imiisertos, considering 
the charges of ignorance and every vice which he afterwards flung at 
Marcus Antonius, to whom also he was to owe his own death. 
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CCLVIII (F XIII, 2) 

TO GAIUS MEMMIUS' (IN MITYLENE) 

(Laodicea, May ?) 

I AM very intimate with C. Avianius Evander, who is at 
present lodging in your treasure-chamber,' as well as with 
his patron M. -^milius. I ask you, therefore, with more 
than common earnestness, to give him any accommodation 
you can, without causing yourself inconvenience, as to his 
place of residence. For owing to his having many orders 
on hand for a number of people, it would hurry him very 
much if he were forced to quit your house on the ist of 
July. My modesty will not allow me to use more words in 
preferring my request : yet I feel sure that, if it is not incon- 
venient, or not very much so, you will feel as I should have 
felt if you had asked a favour of me. I^ at any rate, shall be 
extremely obliged to you. 



CCLIX (F XIII, 3) 

TO GAIUS MEMMIUS (IN MITYLENE) 

(Laodicea, May ?) 

AuLUS FuFius is an intimate friend of mine, and most at- 
tentive and attached to me. He is a good scholar, a very 

» Sec Letter CXCVIII. 

* Sacrarium is not a temple or chapel, 1.^., a place consecrated, but 
a place where sacred objects (sacra) are kept ; and Memmius (in exile 
in Mitylene) has allowed the freedman C. Avianius Evander, who was 
a sculptor, to use the sacrarium of the Memmii as a studio and lodging, 
it may be, while he was doing work for him. Perhaps Memmius ex- 
pected to be soon returning to Rome, as there was a talk of his recall 
(Letter CCLI), and had therefore written to Avianius giving him notice 
that he must quit by the 1st of July. 



good-natured man, and in the highest degree worthy of your 
friendship. Pray treat him as you promised me personally 
you would. It will oblige me in the very highest degree 
possible. You will also bind him to you himself for ever by 
the strongest ties of affection and respect. 

^M CCLX (F in, 10) 

^■TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

^^ Laodicea, May 

When information reached me of the rash measure of those 
who were causing you trouble,' although I was at first 
greatly disturbed at the news, since nothing could have 
happened more contrary to my expectation, yet when I had 
collected my thoughts, the sequel seemed to me to present 
no difficulty, because I felt great confidence in you and your 
friends, and many reasons occurred to me for thinking that 
this trouble would redound to your honour. One thing I 
was really sorry for, when I saw that a most certain and 
most thoroughly deserved triumph had been snatched from 
you by this step on the part of your jealous rivals. But if 
you rate it at the value which I have always thought should 
be put upon it, you will be acting wisely and will come off 
victorious, the chagrin of your enemies furnishing you with 
the most complete of triumphs. For I see clearly that the 
effect of your energy, power, and wisdom will be to make 
your enemies bitterly repent their ill-considered measure. 
As for myself, I solemnly promise and vow before heaven 
that in support of your dignity — I prefer that word to 
" safety " — I will in this province, which you once governed, 
undertake and carry through the duries and rd/e of an inter- 
cessor by my entreaties, of a relation by my exertions, of a 
man beloved {I hope) among the states by the exertion of 
my influence, of an imperator by using the full weight of my 

^^^^ ' His piosecutinn by Dulubella. 



office. I would have you boih demand and expect every- 
thii^ of me: I shall surpass your expectations by my 
services- Q. Servilius delivered me a very short letter 
from you, which yet seemed to me unnecessarily long : for I 
think myself wronged in being asked, I could have wished 
that no such occasion bad arisen for you to see how highly 
1, how highly Pompey (who, as is only right, is ever the 
first of men to me), how highly Brutus values you : though 
you might have perceived it in our daily intercourse, as you 
will now. But since the occasion has arisen, if I omit 
anything in my power, I shall confess to a crime and a dis- 
grace, Pomptinus, who has been treated by you with eminent 
and exemplary good faith, and of whose obligations to you I 
am a witness, has shewn that he remembers you with all the 
affection which you can justly claim. He left me, much 
against my will, under the pressure of urgent private affairs, 
yet, when he saw that it was of importance to you, though 
on the point of embarking at Ephesus, he returned to 
Laodicea. When I see that you are likely to command 
innumerable instances of similar zeal in your service, I can 
have no manner of doubt that your present anxiety will 
eventually strengthen your position. If, indeed, you succeed 
in getting censors elected, and if you conduct your censor- 
ship as you both ought and can, I am convinced that you 
will be for all time a tower of strength not only to your- 
sulf, but to all your family. Pray fight and strive that 
there be no prolongation of my office, so that, when I 
have done all you want for you here, I may have the 
opportunity there also of giving practical expression to 
my goodwill to you. What you tell me of the support 
offered yon by all men and all ranks does not at all 
suqirise me, and is exceedingly grateful to my feelings : the 
»me account has reached me from my various friends. 
Accordingly, it gives me great satisfaction, not only that a 
proper tribute is paid to you — whose friendship to me is a 
source of pleasure as well as honour — but also, in truth, that 
there is still left in our country an almost unanimous feeling 
of affection for gallant and energeUc men : which in my 
eyes has ever been the one reward for my own days of labour 
and nights of toil. It has, I confess, caused me great sur- 
piise that this young man — whom I have twice defended to 
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I the utmost of my power on capital charges — should be so 
headstrong as, when entering on a course of hostility to you, 
to forget the patron of his fortunes and whole career; 
especially considering that you had enough and to spare of 
every kind, whether of honour or material support, while he 
himself, to put it at the lowest, has large deficiencies in 
these respects. Some si!ly and childish talk of his had been 
already reported to me by our friend M. CseUus ; about 
which talk also I have had many communications from 
you. For myself, I should have been much more mclined 
to break off an old connexion with a man who had entered 
on a course of hostility to you, than to make a new one. For 
you ought not to doubt the warmth of my feelings towards 
you : it is notorious to everyone in the province, and was 
not less so in Rome. Nevertheless, a certain suspicion is 
hinted at in your letter, and a doubt on your part, in regard 
to which the present is not a suitable time to remonstrate 
with you, yet the occasion requires that I should clear my- 
self. For when, pray, did I hinder any embassy being sent 
to Rome to convey an encomium upon you ? Or, sup- 
posing me to be your declared enemy, how could 1 have 
done anything less likely to injure you, or how, if your 
secret enemy, have more openly betrayed my hostility ? But 
if I had been as perfidious as those who attribute these 
motives to us, yet I at least should not have been such a 
fool as to betray either an enmity which 1 wished to con- 
ceal, or a burning desire to wound where it was impossible 
to damage you. I remember certain persons coming to me 
from Phrygia Epictetos, to inform me that some excessive 
sums were being voted for the expenses of some legates. 
To them I expressed an opinion, rather than gave an order, 
that votes for such expenses should conform as closely as 
possible to the kx Cornelia. And that I did not insist even 
on that is testified by the accounts of the boroughs, in 
which each entered as paid to your legates what they 
severally chose. But what a pack of lies has been foisted 
on you by a set of the most untrustworthy of men ! Not 
only that the votes were cancelled, but that, when ihe 
legates had actually started, the money was demanded and 
forcibly recovered from their agents, and that many were 
^us prevented from going at all ! I should have expressed 
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some discontent and expostulated with you, had it 
been, as I before observed, that 1 preferred at the present 
juncture to clear niyseifiatherthan accuse you, and thought 
this the more proper course. So not a word about you and 
your having believed it : but about myself I will say a few 
words as to why you ought not to have believed it For if you 
hold me to be a good man, if you hold me to be worthy of 
the studies and philosophy to which I have devoted myself 
from boyhood, if you hold it proven in circumstances of the 
greatest gravity that my courage is fairly high and my 
wisdom none of the worst, you ought to know that there is 
nothing in my conduct as a friend^I don't say treacherous, 
designing, or deceitful— but even mean or cold. But if you 
choose to imagine me to be dark and mysterious, what 
could be less consonant with such a character than to dis- 
dain the friendship of a man in the highest possible position, 
or to attack his reputation in a province, after defending his 
credit at home ? Or to display one's hostility where it was 
impossible to damage him, or to select for an occasion of 
treachery what would give the clearest indication of dislike, 
but would be the least effectual in inflicting a blow upon 
him ? What reason, moreover, was there for my being so 
implacable to you, when my own brother had informed me 
that you had not been really hostile to me, even at a time 
when the assumption of such a part had almost been forced 
upon you ? ' When, however, we had by mutual desire 
renewed our friendship, can you mention any request which 
you made to me during your consulship ' in vain, whether 
it was something you wished me to do, or a vote you wished 
me to support in the senate ? What charge did you give 
me as I was seeing you off at Puteoli, in which I have not 
more than fulfilled your expectation by my energetic 
exertions? Again, if it is above everything the mark of 
selfish cunning to judge everything by the standard of one's 
own advantage, what could better suit my interests than the 
close alliance with a man of the highest rank and greatest 
official dignity, whose wealth, ability, sons, marriage con- 
nexions, blood- relations, could all greatly promote my 
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'tionour, or, I may say, my security ? All these advantage!), 
after all, I did aim at in seeking your friendship — which I 
did not seek, from any selfish cunning, but rather because I 
had se?He sound sense. Again, how powerful are those bonds 
in which I am the most willing of prisoners 1 — sympathy of 
tastes, charm of social intercourse, the refined pleasures ol 
our life and its envkonment, our interchange of ideas in 
conversation, our deeper studies. And these all belong to 
private life. What about public lies betweeu us ? Our 
famous reconciliation, in which any inadvertence even is 
impossible without a suspicion of perfidy ; our coUeagueship 
in the most illustrious priesthood — in which, in the opinion 
of our ancestors, not only was no breach of friendship pos- 
sible without impiety, but no election even into the college 
was permissible, if a man were on bad terms with any of the 
existing members. But to pass over these ries, numerous 
and important as they are, was there ever anyone who 
valued another, or could or ought to value another, as highly 
as I do Cn. Pompeius, your daughter's father-in-law ? For 
if services are to count^I consider that I owe him the 
restoration of country, children, life, rank, and, in a word, 
of myself. If the charm of social intercourse— what friend- 
ship between two consulars in our city was ever closer than 
ours ? If those tokens of affection and kindness^ — what 
confidence has he ever withheld from me ? What has he 
failed to discuss with me? What motion affecting himself 
in the senate has he wished should, in his absence, be 
moved by anyone else ? What marks of honour has he not 
desired me to receive in the most complimentary form ? 
Finally, with what courtesy, with what forbearance, did he 
endure my vehement pleading for Milo, though at times 
opposed to his own proposals I With what hearty zeal did 
' take measures to prevent my being reached by the 
itile feelings aroused at that juncture, protecting me by 
lis advice, his influence, and finally by his arms 1 ' At that 
crisis, indeed, such was his steadfastness, such his mag- 
nanimity, that, to say nothing of crediting some Phrygian or 
Lycaonian, as you did in the case of the legates, he would not 

This U all very well : Cicero nov spesks of the guard loand ihe 
rt duiing Milo's triHl as meant for bis protection ; biil at the liiue 
vas so Jkrined, Ik.iL lie bioke ilawa uUecly in his speech. 
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believe malevolent remarks about me even from men of the 
highest rank. Therefore, as his son is your son-in-law, and 
as I am well aware, besides this connexion by marriage, 
how dear you are to Cn. Pompeius, and how precious in his 
sight, what ought my feelings towards you to be ? Especially 
as he has written me such a letter that, had I been your 
enemy, as I am your most affectionate friend, I should have 
been softened towards you, and have surrendered myself 
to the wishes and authority of a man to whom I owed so 
much. 

But enough of this : it has been expressed already, per- 
haps, at greater length than was necessary. Let me now 
tell you what I have actually done and arranged.^ . . . And 
these things I am doing, and shall continue to do, rather in 
support of your dignity, than as a means of averting danger 
from you. For I shall soon, I hope, hear of your being 
censor;' and the duties of that office, which require the 
greatest resolution and tact, I think you should meditate 
upon with greater earnestness and care than upon what I 
am doing here on your behalfl 



CCLXI (F II, 19) 

TO C CiELIUS CALDUS (APPOINTED QUiESTOR 

FOR CILICIA) 

(CiLiciA, June) 

M. TuLLius Cicero, imperator^ son of Marcus, grandson 
of Marcus, greets C. Caelius Caldus, son of Lucius, grandson 
of Gaius, qugestor. When I first received the most welcome 
intelligence that the lot had assigned you to me as quaestor, 

^ The statement of the measures taken by Cicero is apparently 
omitted, perhaps by the original editor of the letters, though there does 
not seem any reasonable motive for doing so. 

^ As censor he would be practically, though not legally, safe from 
prosecution. 
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I hoped that this chance would be a source of greater 
pleasure the longer you were with me in the province. For 
it appeared to me of great importance that the connexion 
between us, thus formed by fortune, should be supplemented 
by personal intercourse. When subsequently I failed to 
hear anything from yourself or to receive a letter from any- 
one else as to your arrival, I began to fear, what I still fear 
may be the case, that I should have left the province before 
you arrived in it. However, when I was in camp in Cilicia, 
I received a letter from you on the 21st of June, expressed 
in the most cordial terms, and sufficiently manifesting your 
kindness and abilities. But it contained no indication of 
day or place of writing, nor of the time at which I might 
expect you ; nor was the person who delivered it to me the 
one to whom you had given it : for then I might have ascer- 
tained from him where and when it was despatched. In spite 
of this uncertainty, I yet thought that I must contrive to 
send some of my orderlies and lictors to you with a letter. If 
you receive it in an)rthing like time, you will be doing me a 
very great favour if you will join me in Cilicia as soon as you 
can. For though, of course, what your cousin Curius, who is, 
as you know, a very great ally of mine, and also what your rela- 
tive and my most intimate friend C. Vergilius, have written 
to me about you with the greatest earnestness has, of course, 
very great importance in my eyes — as a serious recom- 
mendation of such very warm friends is bound to have — yet 
your own letter, and especially what you say about your own 
position and our connexion, has, to my mind, the greatest 
weight of all. No quaestor could hav^ been assigned to me 
that would have been more welcome. Wherefore whatever 
marks of distinction I can shew you, shall be shewn, de- 
monstrating to all the world that I fully recognize your own 
and your ancestors' high position. I shall be better able to 
do this, if you join me in Cilicia, which I think is very much 
to my interest and that of the state, and above all to your 
own. 
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CCLXII (F II, 12) 

TO M. CiELIUS RUFUS (CURULE ^DILE) 

CiLiciA, June 

I AM much worried by events in the city. Such stonny 
meetings are reported to me, such a disturbed Quinquatrian 
holiday : ^ for what has haj^ned since I have not yet heard. 
But after all nothing worries me so much as the being de- 
barred in the midst of these troubles from having a laugh 
with you at the comic points in them. These are, in fact, 
numerous, but I dare not trust them to paper. What annoys 
me is that I have not as yet received a line from you on 
these subjects. Wherefore, though by the time you read 
this letter I shall have finished my year of office, pray, never- 
theless, send a letter to meet and enlighten me on all public 
affairs, that I may not arrive home an utter stranger. No 
one can do this better than you. Your friend Diogenes, a 
steady good man, has left me in company with Philo for 
Pessinus. They are on their way to visit Adiatorix,^ where 
they are fully prepared to find neither kindness nor a full 
exchequer. 

The City, the City, my dear Rufus — stick to that and live 
in its full light ! Residence elsewhere — as I made up my 
mind in early life — is mere eclipse and obscurity to those 
whose energy is capable of shining at Rome. Knowing this 
thoroughly, would that I had been true to my convictions ! 
Before heaven, I do not compare all the advantages of a 
province put together with one stroll and one conversation 
with you. I hope I have gained a reputation for integrity. 
I had that, however, quite as much from rejecting ' as from 
administering a province. " But what about the hope of a 
triumph ? " say you. I had already had a sufficiently glorious 
triumph : I never ought to have been so long separated from 

^ The quinquatrus Minerva^ March I9'23, was a general holiday. 

* Son of a tetrarch of Galatia. 

' As he did at the end of his consulship. 
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I that I love best. But I shall, I hope, soon see you. 
Uind you send some letters to meet me worthy of your- 



CCLXni Ca VI, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

CiLiciA, June 

3 I know of nothing new having happened since I 
gave a letter for you to your freedman Philogenes, yet at 1 
am sending Philotimus back to Rome, I felt obliged lo 
write you something. And first on the subject which causes 
me most anxiety— not that you can help me at ali, for the 
matter is actually in hand, and you are far away in another 
part of the world : 



^^ Full many a wide sea'a wave the soulh wind tolls." ' 

^^1 The time is creeping on, as you see — for I am bound to 
( leave the province on the 30th of July — and no successor 
is named. Whom shall I leave in command of the province ? 
Sound policy and public opinion demand my brother. First, 
because it is regarded as an honour : next, because no one 
is fitter: thirdly, because he is the only ex-pnetor I have. 
For Pomptinus, in accordance with an agreement and bar- 
gain — for he accompanied me on that condition — has already 
left me. No one thinks my qujestor fit for the post.' For 
he is unsteady, loose, and has an itching palm. However, 
in regard to my brother, the first point is, that I do not 
think I could persuade him to do it ; for he dislikes a pro- 
vince. And, by heaven, nothing can be more disagreeable 
nd tiresome. Then again, suppose him not to like to say 
o to me, what about my own duty to him ? Seeing that a 

' TTuXXd I' Iv plfT^l■)t|Ii^|l 

virot tvXii'tii Ku/ior' ciftiin a\6f, 
le author u unknown. 
* Mcscinlns Rufus. See p, 17S. 
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serious war is believed to be actually going on in Syria, and 
is thought likely to spread into this province, while there is 
here no adequate protection, and the ordinary supplies for 
the year only have been voted, would it seem consistent with 
natural affection to leave my brother, or with proper prudence 
to leave sova^ faineant 9 You see, therefore, that I am in 
great anxiety, and much at a loss as to the course to take. 
In short, I never ought to have undertaken the business at 
all. What a much better " province " is yours ! You will 
leave it whenever you choose, if indeed you have not already 
done so, and you can put anyone you choose in charge of 
Thesprotia and Chaonia ! ^ However, I have not yet seen 
Quintus, so as to be quite sure, if I made up my mind to it, 
whether he could be induced ; nor, if he could, am I certain 
what my real wishes are. That is how this matter stands. 
The rest is as yet all praise and thanks — worthy of the books 
you praise so highly. Communities have been put on a 
sound footing, the publicani have been thoroughly satisfied, 
no one has been insulted, some few have suffered by a 
judicial edict, at once just and strict, yet in no case does 
anyone venture to complain; there has been a campaign 
deserving of a triumph, but in this matter too I shall do 
nothing in a spirit of self-seeking, nothing at all indeed 
without your advice. The last word of the play — the hand- 
ing over of my province — is the difficulty. But this some 
god will direct. 

About events in the city you, of course, know more than 
I : your news are more frequent and more authentic. I am 
myself vexed not to get information by a letter from you. 
For reports of an unpleasant nature reach me here about 
Curio and about PauUus ' — not that I see anything to fear 
as long as Pompey can stand or even sit : if he only recover 
his health ! * But, by heaven ! I am vexed for Curio and 
PauUus, my own familiar friends ! Please, therefore, send 
me, if you are in Rome or when you get there, a sketch-plan 
of the whole position of public affairs to meet me on my way, 

•* The country round Atticus*s house in Epinis. 

' As to Curio, see p. 155. Paullus is L. ^milius PauIIus, the consul 
who had been also bribed by Csesar. 

^ Poinpe3r's serious illness at Naples this year caused great excite- 
ment (see p. 182 ; Appian, B, C. iL 28 ; Plut. Pomp, 57). 
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by which I may mould my conduct, and consider beforehand 
in what spirit to approach the city. For it is something 
that a man on his arrival should not be a foreigner and 
stranger. 

And then — what I had almost forgotten to mention — about 
your friend Brutus. I have done everything I could for 
him, as I often mentioned to you in my letters. The 
Cyprians were ready to pay the money. But Scaptius was 
not content with twelve per cent, and compound interest 
reckoned yearly. Ariobarzanes was not more inclined to 
accommodate Pompey for his own sake, than Brutus for 
mine. But I cannot pledge myself for him, for he is a very 
poor sovereign, and I am at so great a distance from him, 
that my only weapons are letters, and with these I have not 
ceased to ply him. The upshot is this : Brutus, in propor- 
tion to the amount of the debt, has been treated more 
liberally than Pompey. For Brutus this year there has 
been secured about a hundred talents ; Pompey has had 
two hundred promised in six months. Again, in the business 
of Appius I can scarcely express the extent of my concessions 
to Brutus.^ Why should I trouble myself, then? His 
friends are men of straw — Matinius and Scaptius — the 
latter of whom, because he did not get some squadrons of 
cavalry from me wherewith to bully Cyprus, as he had done 
before my governorship, is perhaps angry with me; or because 
he is not a prafectus^ an office which I bestowed on no one 
engaged in business, not even on C. Vennonius, who was 
my intimate friend, or on M. Laenius, who was yours. To this 
principle, which I communicated to you at Rome, I have 
stuck. But of what has a man to complain, who, when 
he might have taken the money, refused to do so? The 
other Scaptius (who is in Cappadocia) I think I have fully 
satisfied. Having received the office of military tribune from 
me, which I had offered him in consequence of a letter from 
Brutus, he afterwards wrote me word that he did not wish to 
avail himself of it. There is a certain Gavius, who, after my 
offering him z, prafectura on the request of Brutus, said and 
did a good deal meant to reflect upon me— one of Publius 
Clodius's sleuth-hounds ! He neither paid me the compliment 

* See Letter CCLV, p. 153. 
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of joining my escort when I was quitting Apamea, nor on his 
subsequently visiting the camp and being about to leave it 
did he ask me " whether I had any commands," and made 
no secret of being, I don't know why, no friend to me. If 
I had regarded such a fellow as one of my prafccti, what 
would you have thought of me? Was I, who, as you know, 
never would put up with insolence from the most powerful 
of men, to endure it from this led-captain? Yet it is 
more than "putting up with" a man to bestow on him & 
place of profit and honom'. So, then, this Gavins, when he 
saw me at Apamea, as he was starting for Rome, addressed 
me in a tone I should scarcely have ventured to adopt to 
Culleolus ; " Will you be good enough to tell me," said he, 
"where I am to look for the allowances oi a. prafidus i " I 
answered more mildly than those present thought I should 
have done, that it was not my practice to give allowances to 
those whom I had not actually employed. He went oflT in a 
rage. If Brutus can be affected by the talk of such a wind- 
bag as this, you may love him all to yourself, you will have 
no rival in me. But I think he will behave as he ought 
However, I wished you to be acquainted with the facts of 
the case, and I have told Brutus the story with the greatest 
minuteness. Generally speaking (between ourselves), EruluB 
has never written me a letter, not even the last one about 
Appius, in which there was not something haughty and 
distant But you often have on your lips (from Lucilius) : 
"Then GranEus' loo 
Thinks highly of himself and loathes proud kings." 
However, in that matter he usually stirs my laughter rather 
than my bile ; but he evidently doesn't sufficiently consider 
what he is writing, and to whom. The young Quintus, I 
think, and indeed I am sure, read your letter addressed to 
his father. For he is accustomed, and that by my advice, 
to open his father's letters, in case there is anything that 
ought to be known. Now in that letter there was the same 
remark about your sister as in your letter to me. Imagine 
the boy's distress ! He told me of his sorrow with tears in 
his eyes. In short, he shewed me clearly how dutiful, sweet- 
tempered, and kind he was, which makes me the more hope 

' A 6nicB, ot marsbiil, who gave himself aits. 
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that nothing unbecoming will occur. So I wished you to 
know it. I will not omit the following either. Young 
Hortensius, at the time of the gladiatorial exhibition at 
Apamea, behaved in a scandalous and disgraceful manner. 
For his father's sake I asked him to dinner the day he 
arrived, and for his father's sake also went no farther. He 
remarked that he would wait for me at Athens, that we 
might leave the country together. " All right," said I : for 
what could I say ? After all, I don't think he meant what 
he said. I hope not, indeed, lest I should offend his 
father, of whom, by heaven, I am exceedingly fond. But if 
he is to be in my suite, I will so manage him as to avoid 
giving offence where I least wish to do so. That 's all : no, 
there is this— please send me the speech of Quintus Celer 
against M. Servilius. Send me a letter as soon as possible. 
If there is no news, let me know there is none at least by 
a letter-carrier of yours. Love to Pilia and your daughter. 
Take care of your health. 



CCLXIV (F in, II) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

CiLiciA, June 

M. Cicero to Appius Pulcher, (as I hope) censor. Being 
in camp on the river Pyramus,* I received two letters 
from you at the same time, forwarded by Q. Servilius from 
Tarsus. One of them was dated 5th of April, the other, 
which seemed to me the more recent, was not dated. I will 
therefore answer the former first, in which you tell me about 
your acquittal on the charge of Ihe majest'e. I had, indeed, 
been long ago informed of this by letters, messages, and in 
fine by common rumour, for nothing could be more notori- 
ous — not because anyone had expected a different result, 
but because, as a rule, no report about men of illustrious 

* The modem Seihm, 
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reputation gets out without making a stir — ^yet your letter 
increased the satisfaction I felt in the news, not only because 
it spoke in clear terms and with greater fullness than the talk 
of the common people, but also because I felt more really 
like congratulating you when I heard your own story from 
yourself. Accordingly, I embraced you in imagination, 
since you were not here, and, kissing the actual letter, I also 
congratulated myself. For compliments paid by the whole 
people, the senate, and the jurors to ability, energy, and 
virtue (perhaps I flatter myself in imagining myself possessed 
of these) I look upon as paid to myself also. Nor is it the 
splendid result of your trial so much as the perverted in- 
telligence of your enemies tliat excites my wonder. " Bribery 
or mcUestas^^ you will say, "what does it matter which?" 
Nothing substantially : for the former you have never touched, 
and the latter you have promoted rather than injured. But 
the fact is that maiestas (in spite of Sulla) is of such a vague 
nature as to permit of the safe denunciation of anyone : 
while bribery is a word of such definite meaning that either 
the accusation or the defence must be discreditable.^ For 
how can there be any doubt as to whether bribery has been 
employed or not ? Now, who ever suspected your success- 
ive elections? How unlucky that I wasn't there! What 
roars of laughter I would have caused ! But as to the trial 
for maiestas^ there were two things that gave me very great 
pleasure in your letter : one was your saying that you were 
defended by the Republic itself— for even if good and gallant 
citizens were as plentiful as possible, it still ought to preserve 
men like you ; while in the actual state of affairs it is more 

^ The first maiestas is used in the proper sense of " majesty of the 
people.'* As a crime it is a wide term, covering ail kinds of actions, 
and may therefore be brought against anyone without obvious in- 
justice; whereas ambitus is a demiite charge, which must either be 
groundless, in which case it is discreditable to bring it, or well 
grounded, when it is discreditable to the defendant. It must be one 
thing or the other ; it can't be v^;ue, or partly true and partly false, 
as maiestas may. Maiestas is used bnefiy for crimen lasa maiestatis 
poptdi Romam^ and might include not only acts of treason, but ill- 
management of any sort, whereby the interests of the people suffered. 
It took the place (with extended meaning) of the zxicieni f^erduellio. 
It seems first to have been used as a legal term in the law of Satuminus 
(B.C. 102), and it was afterwards more fiilly developed by Sulla's lex 
Cornelia de maiestate (B.C. So). (Cic in Pis, % 50.) 
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rand than ever to do so, when there is such a dearth of 
"such men in every office and every age, that a state so be- 
reaved ought to welcome guardians like you with open arms : 
the other is your wonderfully high praise of the good faith 
and good feeling of Pompey and Brutus. I am delighted at 
their honourable conduct and cordial kindness, both because 
they are your relations and my very dear friends, and also 
because one of them is the first of men of every age and 
county, while the other has long been the first of our younger 
men, and will soon, I hope, he first of all the citizens. As 
to having the witnesses who took bribes punished with 
^nominy by their several states, unless something has already 
been done by the agency of Flaccus, it shall be done by 
mine on my return journey through Asia. 

Now I come to your second letter. You send me a 
sketch-plan, so to speak, of the state of things affecting us 
both, and of the whole condition of politics : in this I am 
much relieved by the sagacity of your letter. For I perceive 
that the dangers ahead are at once less formidable than I 
feared, and the safeguards greater, if, as you say, ail the real 
strength of the state has devoted itself to Pompey as its 
leader: and I perceived at the same time that your spirit 
was alert and keen in the defence of the Republic, and I 
experienced a wonderful pleasure from the energy which 
made you determine, in spite of very pressing engagements, 
that the state of the Republic should be known to me by 
your means. Certainly : keep the books on the augural 
science for the time when we take a holiday together; for 
when I wrote dunning you for the performance of your 
promise, I thought "of you as being outside the walls and 
enjoying the most complete leisure. As it is, however, 
instead of your augural books, I shall expect all your speeches 
complete. Decimus Tulhus, to whom you gave a message 
for me, has not yet been to see me, nor have I at present 
any of your friends with me ; only my own, who, however, 
are all yours. I don't understand what you mean by my 
"somewhat angry letter." I have written to you twice, 
clearing myself carefully, and only gently finding fault with 
_ vou for having been too ready to believe things about me. 
tThis is a kind of expostulation which seems to me proper for 
H Mend ; hut if you don't like it, I won't employ it again. 
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But if, as you say, the letter was ill expressed, be sure it was 
not mine. For as Aristarchus denies any verse he doesn't 
like to be Homer's, so pray do you (excuse the joke) con- 
sider nothing that is ill expressed to be mine. Farewell, 
and in your censorship, if you are now censor, as I hope you 
are, think often of your ancestor.^ 



CCLXV (F XV, 5) 

M. PORCIUS CATO TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome 0une) 

I GLADLY obey the call of the state and of our friendship, in 
rejoicing that your virtue, integrity, and energy, already 
known at home in a most important crisis, when you were a 
civilian, should be maintained abroad with the same pains- 
taking care now that you have military command. Therefore 
what I could conscientiously do in setting forth in laudatory 
terms that the province had been defended by your wisdom ; 
that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, as well as the king him- 
self, had been preserved ; and that the feelings of the allies 
had been won back to loyalty to our empire — that I have 
done by speech and vote. That a thanksgiving was decreed 
I am glad, if you prefer our thanking the gods rather than 
giving you the credit for a success which has been in no 
respect left to chance, but has been secured for the Republic 
by your own eminent prudence and self-control. But if you 
think a thanksgiving to be a presumption in favour of a 
triumph, and therefore prefer fortune having the credit 
rather than yourself, let me remind you that a triumph does 
not always follow a thanksgiving ; and that it is an honour 
much more brilliant than a triumph for the senate to declare 
its opinion, that a province has been retained rather by the 
uprightness and mildness of its governor, than by the 
strength of an army or the favour of heaven : and l^t is 

^ The famous App. Claudius Csecus, censor B.C. 312-308. 
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irhat I meant to express by my vote. And I write this to 
you at greater length than I usually do write, because I wish 
above all things that you should think of me as talcing pains 
to convince you, both that I have wished for you what I be- 
lieved to be for your highest honour, and am glad that you 
have got what you preferred to it. Farewell : continue to 
love me ; and by the way you conduct your home-journey, 
secure to the allies and the Republic the advantages of your 
int^rily and energy. 



» 



CCLXVl (F VIII, ir) 

M. C.-ELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, Junk 

Your " thanksgiving " has given us some sharp twinges, 
though they have not lasted long ; for we came to a serious 
deadlock. The fact is, Curio, who is very fond of you, 
finding that every device was being employed to deprive 
him of comitial days, declared that nothing would induce 
him to allow the thanksgiving to pass the senate, lest he 
should appear to have thrown away by his own blundering 
the advantage he had obtained by the infatuation of Paullus, 
and should be regarded as having sold the cause of the 
Republic. Accordingly, we have bad to adopt a com- 
promise, and the consuls have pledged themselves not to 
hold the thanksgiving this year. Plainly you have reason 
to thank both consuls : Paullus certainly the rather of the 
two. For Marcellus answered him that he did not build 
nuch on those thanksgivings ; ' Paullus said that in any ca&cr 

' I do not think that Marcellus said that "he had veiy tittle hopr 
that tli€ supplicalions would pass," as Prof. Tyrrell inteqncta him : 
Tor there waa no doubt about tbem if Curia withdrew his veto — and tht- 
leuiaik would have no inQuence with him. What Marcellus sold was 
that he was "not relying on the supplications in order to slop Curio 
from doing business with the amiilia, ' while Paullus promised outright 

It he would not so axe them this year st all. The seokle voted a 
but it depended or tlie executive maf^tmte, the consul, 
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he would not hold them this year. I was told that HirruS 
meant to talk out the decree. I got hold of him ; he not 
only did not do so, but when the vote for the victims was 
brought forward,' and he could have put a spoke in our 
wheel, if he had called for a count, he held his tongue. He 
merely signified his agreement with Cato, who, while speak- 
ing of you in complimentary terms, voted against the 
thanksgiving. Favonius made a third with them. Where- 
fore you must thank everybody according to his peculiar 
idiosyncrasy and principles : these three, because they only 
shewed their wishes instead of making speeches, and be- 
cause when they might have hindered they shewed no fight ; 
and Curio, because he deviated from his own line of 
obstructive policy for your sake. For Furnius and Lentulus, 
as in duty bound, just as though they were personally 
affected, went round with me and took trouble in the 
matter. I can also speak in high terms of the exertions and 
earnestness of Cornelius Balbus. For he both spoke in 
strong terms to Curio, saying that, if he acted otherwise, he 
would be inflicting an injury on Csesar, and also managed 
to create a fueling of mistrust as to Curio's sincerity. Some 
voted for the decree who really wished for a decision un- 
favourable to you — such as the Domitii, the Scipios; and 
when they interposed in this matter with the design of pro- 
voking his veto. Curio made a very neat reply. " He was 
all the more happy," he said, "not to veto the decree, 
because he saw that certain persons who voted for it did not 
wish it carried." 

As for politics, every controversy centres on one point — 
the provinces. In this matter Pompey as yet seems to have 
thrown all his weight on the side of the senate's wish that 
CiEsar should leave his province on the r3th of November. 



when it was held, 
fluenced by thi 

' nthosliis,i.t,, a: 
Snd aflen in Livy. 



'hether it was held at all, and he would be in^ 

of public business. 

the kind and perhaps number of . _ 

The change to di koslibus makes a considerable 



I 



ambignily, for it was on the claim of a ttiumph, not a , , . - 

Ihe general bad to make a return of the numbers of the enemy that had 
fallen. Besides, if we read ih hosHlms, it would be belter (with Schiiti) •> 
to te«d tit nut'iirarentur, for the singulat number refers to "counting J 
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>irio is resolved to submit to anything rather than allow 
: he has given up all his other proposals. Our people, 
whom you know so well, do not venture to push matters to 
extremes. The situation turns entirely on this : Pompey, 
professing not to be attacking Cffisar, but to be making an 
arrangement which he considers fair to him, says that Curio 
is deliberately seeking pretexts for strife. However, he is 
strongly against, and evidently alarmed at, the idea of C^sar 
becoming consul-designate before handing over his army 
and province. He is being attacked with some violence, 
and his whole second consulship is being roughly criticised 
by Curio.' Mark my words — if they push their suppression 
of Curio to extremes, Csesar will interpose in favour of the 
vetoing tribune ; if, as it seems they will do, they shrink 
from this, Cassar wdl stay in his province as long as he 
chooses. The vote given by each is in the memorandum 
of city events ; ' from which pick out what is worth reading ; 
skip much, especially the hissing at the games and accounts 
of funerals and other unimportant gossip. It has a good 
deal worth knowing. The fact is, I prefer erring on the 
side of telling what you don't want, to passing over any- 
thing necessary. I am g!ad that you have interested your- 
self in the business of Sittius. But since you suspect the 

men I sent to you of being of doubtful fidelity, please act 

^bs my agent yourself. 



CCLXVII (A VI, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus, Junb 




D at Tarsus on the sth of June. There I was dis- 
turbed on many accounts — a serious war in Syria ; serious 



' Becaase in it (B.C. 50 the legistatioD was passed which guve Casar 
his pcescDt clums, ■>., tbe law of Trebonius giving him iite maie yeats 
in his province. 

* Sol the public gaielle (of/a), but the private ooe which Cxlius 
caused to be drawn up for Ciceto's benefit. 
IL ' 
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cases of briganda^ in Cilicia ; difficulty in fixing on any de- 
finite scheme of adminbtration, considering that only a few 
days remained of my year of office ; and, greatest difficulty of 
all, the necessity, according to the decree of the senate, of 
caving some one at the head of the province. No one could 
be less suitable than the quKstor Mescinius ' — for of Oelius 
I don't hear a word. Far the best course appears to be to 
leave my brother Quintus with imperium. But in doing 
that many disagreeable consequences are involved — our 
separation, the risk of a war, the ill-conduct of the soldiers,' 
hundreds of others. What a nuisance the whole business is I 
But let fortune look to it, since any great exercise of reason 
is out of the question. As for you, since by this time, I 
hope, you are safe at Rome, you will as usual be good 
enough to look after everything which you may understand 
to affect my interests, especially in regard to my Tullia, 
about whose marriage I have written to Terentia my decision, 
since you were in Greece. In the next place, see to the 
honour to be decreed to me : for owing to your absence 
from Rome, I fear that the motion in the senate, in \irtue 
of my despatch, was not sufficiently pressed. The following 
I will write to you in a more enigmatical style than usual — 
your sagacity will smell out the meaning : mywif^sfreedman 
— you knmv whom I mean — seemed to me, from a remark he 
casually let fall the other day, to have cooked kis accounts as to 
the purchase of the property of the Crotonian tyrannicide. I 
really fear that you may have noticed something. Pray on 
vaur tole responsibility, examine thoroughly into the matter 
and make the remainder completely secure.* 






167. 



ilely heard of the murder of two of the sons of Bibulus in 
a mutiny of Gahinius's soldiers in Ef^pU See next letter. 

' Wnlten in Greek. The phrase S'ioiKa tij pn ri vuiyffpc can only 
meio as above, "1 fear you have noticed somelhing," not its Tyrrell 
and others translate, " I (ear [here is something you have net noticed." 
Cicero has apparently been alarmed by some sentence iii a letter of 
Atlicos. We don't know what had happened, bat in some way Philo- 
limus, Terentia's freedman, had dealt with Milo's {the ■• Crotonian 
tyrannicide," in allusion lo Milo, the runntr of Croton) confiscated 
property. Now we ate told by Asconius (S 159) that, owing to his 
mniense debts, Milo's property was (ransferred to the sector for a 
nominal sum {iBia nai propter aris aiieni magniludinem semuHtia 
eeiu'erUHt). When there is do balance, the agent will generally be 
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I cannot express the extent of my fear. Pray let a letter 
from you fly to meet me. I write this in haste, being on 
the march, and with the army. Love to Pilia, and the 
prettiest of maids, Csecilia. 



CCLXVIII {A VI, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus, 26 June 

By this time you must surely be in Rome; and I rejoice at 
your safe arrival there, if it is so. As long, in fact, as you 
were absent from town, you seemed to me farther removed 
from me than if you were at home, for my own affairs were 
less known to me, and so were those of the state. Where- 
fore, though I hope by the time you read this to be far ad- 
vanced on my way home, pray send letters frequently, and as 
talkative as possible on every kind of subject, to meet me : 
above all, on the subject on which I wrote to you before : 
" my wif^s freedman^ as in our meetings and conversations he 
continually stammered and seemed at a toss, appeared to me to 
have a little cooked the cbccounts of the Crotonian^ Please run 
that to earth, as is your wont ; but still more the following : 
When leaving the city of the seven hiUs he handed in an account 
of two debts of 24 and 48 mince due to Camillus: and entered 
himself as liable for 24 mince from the CrotoniatCs estate^ and 
4&from the property in the Chersonese, And having received 
in legacies two sums of 640 mince^ of this he says that not a 
i>enny has been paid^ though it was clU due on the 1st of the 2nd 
month: but that Milo^s freedman, the namesake of Conon^s 
father (Timotheus), had entirely failed to provide for the pay- 
ment of the money. In regard^ then, to this money, if possible 
secure the whole amount, and if not, dotCt neglect the interest 
calculated from the above-mentioned day, I have felt much 

suspected. Philotimus's connexion with the affair we have already 
heard of. See p. 142. 
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eUarm ahmtt this all the days I had to endure him. For he 
visited me to survey the situation^ and almost with a hope of 
something turning up. But when he gave up that h^e he 
quitted me without reason assigned, and with the remark : '* / 
yields 

* * Twere shame to linger here. * ** ' 

And he iSung in my teeth the proverb, " Never refuse a good 
offer." ' See to the surplus, and do the best that can be done 
in the matter. 

Although I am now almost at the end of my year's full term 
of office — for there are only thirty-three days left — I am yet 
overpowered with anxiety for the province to the highest 
possible degree. For as S3nia is in a war fever, and Bibulus 
has the burden of an extreme anxiety as to the war in the 
midst of such bitter private sorrow,' and as his legates, 
qusestor, and friends write to me to come to his aid, though 
I have only a weak army (the auxiliaries are certainly good, 
Galatians, Pisidians, Lycians — for they are the flower of my 
force), yet I thought it my duty to keep my army as near as 
possible to the enemy, as long^as the decree of the senate 
allowed me to remain governor of the province. But what 
pleases me most is that Bibulus is not importunate ; he writes 
to me about everything rather than this, and the day of 
my departure is insensibly creeping on. When that arrives 
there is another " problem " — who to put in charge, unless my 
quaestor Caldus * shall have arrived, of whom as yet I have 
had no certain intelligence. I should like, by Hercules, to 
compose a longer letter, but I neither have anything to tell 
you, nor can I jest for anxiety. Good-bye, therefore, and 
give my love to the little maid " Atticula " and our Pilia. 

^ In Greek. The quotation is from Horn. //. iL 298, aitrxpov roc 
ivipov re luv&v Ktvkov re vUffBcu, 
' rd fiiv didoiuvat sc. ikxov, or some such word. 
' The murder of his sons in Egypt. 
* See p. 164. 
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CCLXIX (A VI, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus, Junk (after the 26tk) 

lUiNTUs the younger has managed to reconcile his father 
to your sister. He shewed real filial feeling in the matter ; 
and though it is true that I earnestly exhorted him to do 
so, yet my persuasion fell on willing ears. Your letter 
moved us both very strongly. Well ! I feel confident that 
things are as we wish. 1 have written to you twice about 
money matters in Greek, and enigmatically — if the letters 
have but reached you. Of course no active step is to 
be taken. Yet, by putting plain questions to him ' about 
Milo's debts, and by urging him to fulfil his obligations 
to me, you will do some good. I have ordered my qurestor 
Mescinius to await me at I^aodicea, that I may be able, in 
accordance with the Julian law, to leave two copies of my 
accounts complete in two cities. I then intend to go to 
Rhodes for the sake of the boys, thence as soon as possible 
to Athens, though the Etesian winds are strong against me. 



I! But I wish to get home while the present 



[^<rfEce, whose good disposition to myself I have experienced 
in the matter of the supplication. Nevertheless, be sure 
you send a letter to meet me, to tell me whether in your 
opinion there is any reason on the score of politics for my 
delaying my return. Tiro would have written to you, only 
I left him seriously ill at Issus. But I have news that he is 
better. Nevertheless I am distressed. For nothing can 
exceed that young man's purity of conduct and attention to 
business. 

' Philolimus, See the iwo previous lelten. 



/ 
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CCLXX (F viii, 13) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome (June) 

I CONGRATULATE you on a son-in-law who is, on my word, the 
best of men : for that is my opinion of him. Some other 
blemishes in his character, by which he has hitherto stood 
in his own light, are already shaken off by age ; and, if any 
remain, I feel sure that they will be quickly removed by 
your society and influence, and by the modesty of TuUia. 
For he is not obstinate in vice, nor blunted beyond the 
power of understanding the higher life. Last, but not least, 
I am very fond of him. 

You will be et^er, my dear Cicero, to hear that our friend 
Curio had a fine conclusion to his veto of the decrees con- 
cerning the provinces. For on a motion in regard to the 
veto being brought before the house — & motion ordered by 
decree of the senate — and when M. Marcellus had proposed 
that the tribunes should be remonstrated with, a full senate 
voted a direct negative. The fact is that Pompey is now so 
out of sorts, ^ that he can scarcely find anything to suit him. 
They have come round to this — that Caesar is to be allowed to 
stand for the consulship without giving up army or provinces. 
How Pompey is likely to endure this I will write you word 
as soon as I know. What is to happen to the Republic, if 
he resists this in arms or ignores it, that will be the concern 
of you rich seniors* At the moment of my writing Hortensius 
is dying. 

^ Stomacho ita langutnti^ referring by a double intendre to his illness. 
Seep. 168. 
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CCLXXI (F n, 17) 

TO GNiEUS SALLUSTIUS (PROQUiESTOR IN 

SYRIA) 

/ Tarsus, 18 July 

Your orderly delivered me your letter at Tarsus on the 1 7th 
of July, and I will now proceed to answer it, as I perceive 
is your wish, in detail. About my successor I have heard 
nothing, and I don't think there will be one. There is no 
reason for my not leaving the province to the day, especially 
as all fear from the Parthians is removed. I am strongly 
inclined to stop nowhere. I think I shall go to Rhodes for 
the sake of the boys, but of even that I am not certain. I 
wish to arrive outside the city as soon as possible, yet the 
course of politics and events in Rome will guide the course 
of my journey. Your successor cannot in any case make 
such haste as to enable you to meet me in Asia. As to 
delivering the copies of accounts, your non-delivery of them, 
for which you say Bibulus gave you licence, is no incon- 
venience to me : but I scarcely think you are justified in so 
doing by the Julian law, which Bibulus disregards on a 
certain settled principle,* but which I think you ought cer 
tainly to observe. You say that the garrison ought not to 
have been withdrawn from Apamea ; I see that others think 
the same, and I am much annoyed that rather unpleasant 
remarks have been made by my ill-wishers. As to whether 
the Parthians have crossed or not I perceive that you are 
the only man who has any doubt Accordingly, all the 
garrisons, which I had raised to a state of great effectiveness 
I have been induced by the positive assertions I hear made 
to dismiss. As to my quaestor's accounts, it was neither 
reasonable that I should send them to you, nor were 

^ Because he would not acknowledge the Julian laws of B.C. 59, 
which he considered to have been rendered noU and void by his otmun- 
Hatio, 
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they then made up. I think of depositing them at Apamea. 
Of the booty taken by me no one, except the quaestors of 
the city — that is, the Roman people — has touched or will 
touch a farthing. At Laodicea I think I shall accept sureties 
for all public money, so that both I and the people may be 
insured against loss in transit As to what you say about 
the 100,000 drachmae, in a matter of that kind no conces- 
sion to anyone is possible on my part For every sum of 
money is either treated as booty, in which case it is adminis- 
tered by the prafecti^ or it is paid over to me, in which case 
it is administered by the quaestor. You ask me what my 
opinion is as to the legions which the senate has ordered 
for Syria.* I had my doubts before about their coming ; 
now I feel no doubt, if news is received in time of there 
being peace in Syria, that they will not come. I see that 
Marius, the successor to the province, will be slow in coming 
precisely because the Senate has decreed that he should ac- 
company the legions. 

There's the answer to one letter. Now for the second. 
You ask me to recommend you as earnestly as possible to 
Bibulus. In this matter inclination on my part is not want- 
ing, but it seems to me to be a proper opportunity for ex- 
postulating with you: for you are the only man of all 
Bibulus's staff who never informed me of his complete 
and causeless alienation from me. For a number of people 
reported to me that, when there was a great alarm at Antioch, 
and great hopes were entertained of me and my army, he 
was accustomed to say that they would prefer to endure any- 
thing rather than be thought to have wanted my help. I am not 
at all annoyed that, from the loyalty due from a quaestor to 
his praetor, you say nothing of this : although I was informed 
of the treatment you are receiving. He, for his part, when 
writing to Thermus about the Parthian war, never sent me a 
line, though he knew that the danger from that war specially 
affected me. The only subject on which he wrote to me 
was the augurship of his son : * in regard to which I was in- 

^ These are the two legions, of which one was to be supplied by 
Porapey, and one by Caesar, but which eventually both came to Italy 
from Caesar's army, and were not sent to Syria. 

^ Apparently for the vacancy which was filled up at the beginning of 
this year by M. Antonius or Q. Cassius Longinus. The surviving son 
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_ uced by compassion, and by the friendly feelings I had 
always entertained to Bibulus, to be at the pains of writing to 
him with the greatest cordiality. If he is universally ill- 
natured — which I never thought — I am the less offended by 
his conduct to me : but if he is on special bad terms with 
me, a letter from me will do you no good. For instance, in 
his despatch to the senate, Bibulus took the whole credit for 
matters in which we both had a share. He says in it that 
he had secured that the rate of exchange should be to the 
public advantage. Again — and this is wholly my doing — 
the declining to employ Transpadane auxiliaries he mentions 
as a concession of his own, also to the profit of the people. 
On the other hand, when a thing is entirely his own doing, 
he brings me into it : "When we demanded more corn for 
the auxiliary cavalry " he writes. Surely, again, it is the mark 
of a small mind, and one which from sheer ill-nature is poor 
and mean, that because the senate conferred the title of king 
on Ariobarzanes through me, and commended him to me, 
he in his despatch does not call him king, but Che " son of 
king Ariobarzanes." Men of this temper are all the woree 
if favours are asked of them, Nevertheless, I have yielded 
to your wish, and have written him a letter, with which you 
can do what you like when you have received it. 

IfoTHiNG could have been more correct or wise than your 
ealings with Curio as to my supplkatio : and, by Hercules, 
the business was settled exactly as I wished, both from its 
sfieed and because the person whom it irritated — the rival, I 

of Bibulus (L. Calpumiul Bibulus) — by his wife Ponda, aftcTwarda wife 
of M. Biutui — lived till about B.C. 31, and wrote ft memoir of bit step- 
father Biutus. 
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TO M. C.1ELIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

(Asia) August 
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me&n, of ns both' — voted with the man whocomplime 
my achievements in terms of extraordinafy praise. Where-' 
fore let me tell you I have hopes of the next step :* so be 
prepared for it. I am glad in the first place to hear your 
compliments to Dolabella, and in the second place to 6nd 
that you hke him. For what yon say of the possibility of his 
being reformed by Tullia's good sense, I know to what letter 
of your own it is an answer,' What if you were to read the 
letter which I wrote to Appius at the time after reading youre? 
But what would you have ? It is the way of the world. 
What is done is done, and heaven prosper it ! I hope I shall 
find him an agreeable son-in-law, and in that respect your 
kindness will be of much assistance. 

Politics make me very anxious. I am fond of Curio : I 
wish Csesar to shew himself an honest man : I could die for 
Pompey : but after all nothing is dearer in my sight than the 
Republic itself. In this you are not making yourself very 
conspicuous, for you seem to me to have your hands tied — 
by being at once a good citizen and a good friend. On 
quitting my province, I hzve put my qujestor Oelius in com- 
mand. "A mere boy," say you. Yes, but a qu£stor, a 
young man of high rank, and in accordance with nearly uni- 
versal precedent : for there was no one who had held higher 
office for me to put in that position. Pomptinus had de- 
parted long ago : my brother Quintus could not be induced : 
moreover, if I had left him, enemies would have said that 1 
had not really left the province at the end of a year, in ac- 
cordance with the decree of the senate, since I left a second 
self behind me. Perhaps they might even have added, that 
the senate had ordered that those should govern provinces 
who had not done so before; whereas my brother had 
governed Asia for three years. In fine, I have now no 
anxieties: if I had left my brother behind, I should have 
been afraid of everything. Lastly, not so much of my own 
initiative, as following the precedent set by the two most 

' Himis, who stood for the augui'ihip against Cicero in B.C. 53, and; 
for the sedileship against Curio in B.C. 51. 

' A Iriamph. 

• He means thai by the complimentary remarlts as to Dolabella, 
Cjflius had tried to do away with ihe impression liWely to have be«n 
made by nhaC be had said about Dolabella before (Letter CCXLI). 
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powerful men of the day, who have secured the allegiance of 
all the Cassii and Antonii,^ I have not so much been desirous 
to attract a young man to myself, as unwilling to repel him 
You must needs praise this policy of mine : for it cannot 
now be changed. You did not write clearly enough to me 
about Ocella, and it was not mentioned in the gazette. Your 
doings are so well known, that even on the other side of 
Mount Taurus the story of Matrinius was heard. Unless 
the Etesian winds delay me, I shall, I hope, see you before 
long. 



CCLXXIII (F XV, II) 

TO C CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

(Asia, August) 

How much trouble you have taken as to the honour to be 
bestowed on me, and how far your conduct as consul in 
complimenting me and promoting my dignity has been 
exactly the same as — in common with your ancestors and 
your whole family — it had always been before, though facts 
spoke for themselves, I have nevertheless been informed by 
letters from all my friends. Accordingly, there is no service 
so great that I am not bound and fuUy purposed zealously 
and gladly to do in your interests. For it makes a great 
difference who the man is to whom one is under an obliga- 
tion : but there is no one to whom I preferred to be under 
an obligation before yourself, to whom, while common in- 
terests and kindnesses received both from your father and 
yourself had already closely united me, there is now added 
what in my opinion is the strongest bond of all, the fact 
that your present and past administration of the Republic 
(the thing dearest to me in the world) is of such a nature, 
that I cannot disown an obligation to you in my single 

^ Pompey had chosen Cassius, Caesar Antonius, as their quaestors. 
Cicero argues that he has done less — for he has only employed the 
quxstor assigned him by lot (vol. i., p. 73 ; 2 I*Aii, g 50). 
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person as great as that which all loyalists put together owen 
you. Wherefore I wish you the success which you deserve, 
and which I feel confident you will have. Unless my 
voyage, which falls in precisely with the Etesian winds, 
ddays me, I hope to see you shortly. 



CCLXXIV (F in, 12) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) j 

SiDA, 3 August 

I WILL first congratulate you — for that is what the order I 
of events demands : and then I will speak of myself, I do I 
warmly congratulate you on the result of the trial for bribery,,! 
and not on what nobody ever had any doubt about — yourj 
acquittal — but on the fact which, the better citizen, the more 1 
illustrious man, the more loyal friend you are, the greater 
the marits of virtue and industry distinguishing you, is the 
more to be wondered at, namely, that no secret ill-will was 
found lurking even in the concealment of the ballot bold 
enough to attack you. It is a fact scarcely consistent with 
the circumstances, the men, and the morals of our day. I 
have not been so much struck by anything for a long 
time past. 

Now as to myself^for a moment put yourself in my 
place, and imagine yourself to be just what I am. If you 
have no diiiSculty in finding something to say, don't excuse 
my hesitation. I, indeed, would hope for myself and my 
TuUia, as you most kindly and politely express your wishes, 
that what has been done by my family without my know- 
ledge may turn out to our happiness. But that the maniage 
happened to take place at that particular time — I hope and 
desire that it may not be wholly without happiness, yet alter 
all it is your wisdom and kindness which gives me more 
ground for that hope than the opportuneness of it' 



[a TO APPmS CLAUDIUS PtJLCHER tSp 

cordingly, I cannot think how to end what I have begun to 
; for I ought not to make any gloomy remark on an 
event which you honour with your felicitations, and yet 
after all there is something in it which stings me. But in 
this matter there is one thing of which 1 am not afraid of 
your not being fully awar& — that what was done was done 
by others, to whom I have left a charge that during my 
absence they should not refer to me, but should act on their 
own judgment. Here I am met by the question, "What 
would you have done if you had been at home ? " I should 
have approved of the match ; as to the time, I should have 
done nothing without your consent, or without consulting 
you. You see how I have all this time been sweating under 
the hard task of finding how to maintain what I am bound 
to maintain, and yet not offend you,' Relieve me, then, of 
this burden : for I think I have never handled a more 
difficult cause. Be sure of this in any case : had I not at 
that very time already completed the whole business with 
the greatest zeal for the maintenance of your highest re- 
putation — although I think my old affection for you admits 
of no addition — yet when this marriage was announced 
to me, I should have defended your honour, not indeed 
with greater zeal, but more keenly, openly, and markedly. 

On my way from my province, after the conclusion of my 
year of command, as I was approaching Sida on board ship, 
accompanied by Q. Servilius, a letter from home was de- 
livered to me on the 3rd of August. I at once told 
Servihus— for he seemed somewhat put out — that he might 
espect greater exertion.s on my part in all ways. In short t 
I have not become at all better disposed to you than I was, 
but I have become much more energetic in declaring my 
good disposition. For as our old difference made me more 
on my guard against giving any ground for thinking our 
reconciliation feigned, so this new marriage connexion gives 
me fresh anxiety to avoid the appearance of any diminution 
of my extreme affection for you. 

' Cicero feels that the case is an awkward one; and his style be- 
comes labouicd and involved in Ujiog to put it piensuntljr. 
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CCLXXV (A VI, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(SiDA, II August?) 

While employed in my province in doing everything for 
the honour of Appius, I suddenly became his accuser's 
father-in-law. "Heaven prosper it," you say. So say I, and 
I am sure you wish it. But believe me, it was the last 
thing I expected: in fact, I had even sent confidential 
messengers to my wife and daughter in regard to Tiberius 
Nero, who had made proposals to me ; but they arrived at 
Rome after the betrothal had taken place. However, I 
hope this will be better. I understand that the ladies are 
much pleased with the young man's accommodating temper 
and courtesy. As for the rest, pick no holes ! 

But you now ! Com doles to Athens ? Do you approve 
of this ? However, my treatise ^ at any rate did not forbid 
it : for that was not a l^gess to citizens, but a gift to hosts. 
Yet do you bid me think about the "propylon" for the 
Academy, though Appius has abandoned his idea about 
Eleusis?* I am sure you grieve for Hortensius.' I am 
heart-broken myself: for I had resolved to live on very 
intimate terms with him. I have put Caelius in command 
of the province: a mere boy, you will say, and perhaps 
empty-headed, with neither solidity nor self-control. I 
agree : but nothing else was possible. The letter, indeed, 
which I received from you a good while ago, in which you 
said that you " hesitated ** as to what I ought to do about 
leaving a substitute, gave me a twinge, for I saw your reasons 

^ De Republica, Atdcus's present of com to Athens did not stnnd 
on the same ground as the regular distribution of cheap com at Rome, 
which Cicero had denounced in his book. 

' See p. 146. Cicero never carried out his idea of erecting a pro- 
pylon for the Academy, and indeed he never had money to spare for 
such things, being one of those men who handle large sums and yet are 
perpetually in dimculties. Appius appears to have built his. 

' See Letter CLXXI. Hortensius died in June. 
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your " hesitation," ' and I had the very same. Hand 
■over my province lo a mere boy? Well, to my brother, 
then ? The latter was against my interest r for there was 
no one except my brother whom I could prefer to my 
qujestor without casting a slur on him, especially as he 
was of noble birth. Nevertheless, as long as the Parthians 
appeared to be threatening, I had resolved to leave my 
brother, or even to remain myself, contrary to the decree 
of the senate, for the sake of the Republic. But when 
by incredible good fortune they had dispersed, all my 
hesitation was at an end. I saw what people would 
say : " What, leave his brother ! is this what he calls 
not holding his province more than a year? Did not the 
senate, again, intend that the governors of provinces should 
be those who had not had them before ? Yet this man 
has held one for three years ! " So here are my reasons 
for the public ear. What am I to give you privately? 1 
should never have been without anxiety as to something 
happening from ill-temper, violent language, or careless- 
ness," as will happen in this world. Again, if his son did 
anything — a mere lad and a lad full of self-confidence? 
What a distress it would have been ! His father was re- 
solved not to part with him, and was annoyed with you for 
expressing an opinion that he should do so. But as to 
Csslius, as things are, I don't say that I don't care about his 
antecedents, but at any rate I care much less. Then there 
is this consideration : Pompey — so strong a man and in so 
secure a position — selected Q. Cassius without regard to 
the lot ; Csesar did the same in the case of Antony : was 
I to put such a slight 00 one regularly assigned me by lot, 
as to make him act as a spy on any man I left in com- 
mand ? No, the course I adopted was the better one, and 
■ for it there are many precedents, and certainly it is more 
suited to my advanced time of life. But, good heavens ! 
what credit I have given you in his eyes ! I read him the 
letter written, not by you. but by your amanuensis. 

My friends' letters summon me to a triumph — a thing 

' iTixtii', iToj[i, "suspense oj judgmeni," technical lenns of the 
aculcmic Agnosiics. 

■ The sharp temper ot Quiatus u often lefeired W. See yoL L, 
pp. iSj-lBs- 
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which, in view of the resuscitation of my reputation, I c 
not think I ought to neglect. Wherefore, my dear AtticuK 
do begin to wish it too, that I may look somewhat les 
foohsh. 



CCLXXVI (F III, 13) 
TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME)! 

Asia (August) 

Just as though I divined that some day or other I should 
have to ask for your zealous support, I worked hard for your 
reputation when the question of your actions was on the 
iapis. However, I will not disguise the truth: you have 
given more than you got. For every single person has 
written to tell me that, not only by the weight of your elo- 
quence and your senatorial vote — which from such a man 
were quite enough for me — but also by personal exertion, by 
offer of advice, by coming to my house and calling on my 
friends, you left nothing, however troublesome, for anyone 
else to do. All this is a much greater honour to me than 
the thing itself for which the trouble is being taken. For 
the outward rewards of virtue many have attained with- 
out possessing virtue : but such great zeal from such men as 
you virtue alone can secure. Accordingly, I set before my- 
self as the profit to be derived from our friendship that 
friendship itself, than which nothing can be more fruitful, 
especially in those studies to which we have both devoted 
ourselves. For I profess myself to be both your ally in 
politics, on which our sentiments agree, and closely united 
in daily life, which we devote to such accomplishments and 
studies. I could have wished that fate had so ordained it 
that you could value all my family as highly as I do yours. 
Even as to this, however, I have a sort of intuition which 
prevents my despairing. But this does not touch you : the 
burden is wholly mine. I wish you to clearly understand 
that in this change of circumstances something has been addM 1 
to my affection towards you — to which no addition seemet' 



CCLXXVII (T XV, 6) 

TO M. PORCIUS CATO (AT ROME) 

(Asia, September) 
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possible— rather than anything detracted from it. When I 
write this I hope you are already censor. My letter is 
all the shorter and more modest as being addiessed to a 
" director of morals." ' 

^^PRiGHT glad am I to be praised " — says Hector, I think, in 
^^Wssviua— " by thee, reverend senior, who hast thyself been 
praised." For certainly praise is sweet that comes from 
those who themselves have lived in high repute. For my- 
self, there is nothing I should not consider myself to have 
attained either by the congratulation contained in your 
letter, or the testimony borne to me in your senatorial speech : 
and it was at once the highest compliment and the greatest 
gratification to me, that you willingly conceded to friendship, 
what you transparently conceded to truth. And if, 1 don't 
say all, but if many were Catos in our state — in which it is a 
matter of wonder that there is even one — what triumphal 
chariot or laurel should I have compared with praise from 
you? For in regard to my feehngs, and in view of the ideal 
honesty and subtilty of your judgment, nothing can be more 
complimentary than the speech of yours, which has been 
copied for me by my friends. But the reason of my wish, 
for I will not call it desire, I have explained to you in a 
former letter. And even if it does not appear to you to 
be entirely sufficient, it at any rate leads to this conclusion 

Pnot that the honour is one to excite excessive desire, 
t yet is one which, if offered by the senate, ought 
rtainly not to be rejected. Now 1 hope that that 



' Magisier montm, i.i., 
describ^ the censorship a 
the right to inquire ic 



In ihe de Prm. Cons. S 46, h< 

ium morum, for the censors I' id 

the private life of ciliiL'iis. 
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House, considering the labours I have undergone on 
of the state, will not think me undeserving of an honour, 
especially one that has become a matter of usage. And if this 
turns out to be so, all I ask of you is thai — to use your own 
most friendly words— since you have paid me what in your 
judgment is the highest compliment, you will still " be 
glad " if I have the good fortune to get what I myself have 
preferred.' For 1 perceive that you have acted, felt, and 
written in this sense : and the facts themselves shew that 
the compliment paid me of a siipplUatio was agreeable to 
yoi), since your name appears on the decree : for decrees of 
the senate of this nature aie, 1 am aware, usually drawn out 
by the warmest friends of the man concerned in the honour, - 
I shall, 1 hope, soon see you, and may it be in a better state J 
of political affairs than my fears forbode 1 



CCLXXVIII (F viii, 12) 

M. C^LIUS RUFUS TO CICERO {ON HIS 
JOURNEY HOME) 



Rome, Septembbr 



I AM ashamed to confess t 

injuries done me by Appiu 



> you and to complain of thefl 
— that most ungrateful of men, T 
who b^ns to hate me because he is under great obligations 
to me ; and since, in his avarice, he could not constrain 
himself to pay his debt, he has declared a secret war against 
me, yet not so secret either but that many people reported 
it to me, and I myself observed without difficulty that he 
was harbouring evil thoughts of me. When, however, I 
discovered that he had been tampering with the college,' 
then that he had been openly colloguing with certain persons, 

' Cntn hod voted against 
skill 10 appear not to be yen 
eomplimenlury speech wan % 
to, £.!.'■ lelKr. S« Lni, 
Appaicnlly the tuilegc 
eltcttd. 
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good as if he voted fat it. He is answer 
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pileliberating with I.. IJomitius' — at present my titterest 
' enemy — and expressing a wish to offer this trifling favour to 
Cn. PompeiuB, I could not prevail on myself to upbraid him 
personally, or to beg one, whom 1 considered owed his life 
to me, to refrain from injuring me. What, then, could 1 do ? 
However, I spoke to several of his friends, who were ac- 
quainted with my services to him. When I perceived that 
he did not think me even worth conciliating, I preferred 
putting myself under an obligation to his colleague ^ — a man 
very much out of sympathy with me, and not likely to be 
very well-disposed to me, owing to my friendship with you — 
rather than endure the sight of that ape. When heascertained 
this, he flew into a rage and kept exclaiming that I was 
looking for an encuse for hostility, in order tiiat, since he 
had not done what I wanted in regard to the money, I might 
cover my attack upon him by this show of a personal quarrel. 
Since then he has not ceased egging on Servius Pola to accuse 
me, and concerting measures with Domitius. And when 
they were not successful in securing anyone to accuse me 
under any law, they wanted, me to be attacked under a law 
which gave them no ground for saying a word. Their im- 
pudence was so boundless, that they secured an information 
being laid against me under the Scantinian law ' at the very 
lieight of the Circensian games, in which I was presiding. 
Scarcdy had Pola got the words out of his mouth, when I 
laid an information under the same law against the censor 
Appius, I never saw a more successful stroke. For it has 
been approved by the people, and not all the lowest of them, 
lo such an extent, that the scandal has given Appius greater 
pain than the legal proceedings. Besides this, I have started 
an action for recovering a shrine now within the walls of his 
house. 

I am much disturbed by the detention of the slave who 

takes this letter to you. For since the receipt of your last 

he has been more than forty days in town, I don't know 

what to -say to you. Vou know that Domitius dreads the 

I day of election.* I am looking for«-ard much to your return 

' I_ Domilius AhenntinrhiiEi, consul B.C. 54 with Appius. 

' L. ri50, (he other censor. 

• Against unnatural crimes. 

* To the augurship, which Antony £oi. See ntKt letter. 
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and desire to see you as soon as possible. 1 beg you 

as much vexed at my wrongs, as you think I ever grieve alii 

and tty to avenge youis. 



CCLXXIX (F Vin. 14) 

M. CELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY HOME) 

RoHK, September 



I 



Taking Arsaces prisoner and storming Selencia was oot 
wrjrth your missing the spectacle of events which have been 
going on here. Your eyes would never have ached ag^n, if 
you had only seen Domitius's look when he losttheelectioni' 
It was a very full comilia, and the voting was evidently on 
parly lines : a very few voted from motives of personal con- 
nexion or obligation. Accordingly, Domitius is most bitterly 
angry with me. He never hated any one even of his own 
friends so much as he does me : and all the more so that 
he thinks the augurship has been snatched from him ui>- 
fairly, and that 1 am at the bottom of it. Now he is furious 
that people are so much rejoiced at his vexation, and that 
there was only one man mote zealous for Antony than I was. 
For the young On, Domitius himself has given notice of 
action against the young On. Satuminus — who is very un- 
popular owing to his past life. The trial is now imminent, 
with good hope, too, of an acquittal, after the acquittal of 
Sextus PeduKeus. As to high politics — I have often told 
you in my letters that I see no chance of peace lasting a 
year ; and the nearer the struggle comes, which must come, 
the clearer does that danger appear. The point, on which 
the men in power are bound to fight, is this : Cn. Pompeius 
has made up his mind not to allow C. Cssar to become 
consul, except on condition of his first handing over his army 
and provinces : while Ctesar is fully persuaded that he can- 
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Te if he quits his army. He, however, proposes as 
a compromise that both should give up their armies. So 
that mighty love and unpopular union of theirs has not 
degenerated into mere secret bickering, but is breaking out 
into open war- Nor can I conceive what line to take in my 
own conduct — and I feel sure that this doubt will exercise 
you a good deal also — for between myself and these men 
there are lies of affection and close connexion, since it is the 
cause, not the men, that I dislike. I think you are alive to 
this rule, that men ought in a case of home differences, so 
long as the contest is carried on constitutionally without an 
appeal to arms, to follow the party most in the right : when 
it comes to war and the camp, the stronger party ; ' and to 
make up one's mind that the safer course is the better. In 
this quarrel I perceive that Cn, Pompeius has on his side the 
senate and the iudices: that Csesar will be joined by all 
whose past life gives them reason to be afraid, or their future 
no reason to hope ; that there is no comparison between 
iheir armies. On the whole, there is time enough to weigh 
the forces of both, and to choose sides. 

I almost forgot what above everything else I was bound 
to write to you. Do you know thai the censor Appius is 
doing marvels? Busying himself about statues, pictures, 
land-owning, and debt with the greatest vigour ? He is per- 
suaded that his censorship is a kind of soap or soda. I 
think he is wrong : while he is meaning to wash off stains, 
he is really exposing all his veins and vitals. Hurry home, 
in the name of gods and men I Come as quickly as you can 
to enjoy a laugh, that a trial under the Scantinian law should 
be before Drusus, and that Appius should be making regula- 
tions about statues and pictures." Believe me, you ought to 
make haste. Our friend Curio is thought to have acted 
prudently in his concession as to Pompey's money for his 
troops. In a word, you want my opinion as to the future. 
Unless one or the other of these two goes to the Parthian war, 
I see that a violent quarrel is impending, which the sword 
and main force will decide. Both are prepared in resolutiun 

' This is rather like Mr. Pickwick's rule os dealing wilh two elecliun 
Is, " to shout with the Ing«sl." 
,A, about the aniouot of such things which it was legal for h man 
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and forces. If it could only be transacted wifhont e 
danger, fortune is preparing for yoa a great and enjoyabls 
spectacle. 



CCLXXX (A VI, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Epuesus, 1 October 

Just as I had resolved to write to you and had actoallf 
taken up my pen, Batootus came to me straight fTc»n his 
ship to my house at Ephesus, and gave me your letter on 
the 39th of September. I am delighted with the pleasant 
nature of your voyage, with Pilia's opportune appearance, 
and also, by Hercules, with her remarks about Tullia's 
marriagt;. 

Batonius, however, brought news about CKsar that is 
really terrifj-ing, and he enlarged stili more on the subject 
in conversation with Lepta. I hope what he said was false, 
but it is certainly alarming : that he would on no account 
dismiss his army ; that of the magistrates-elect the prsetors, 
Cassius the tribune, Lentulus the consul, side with him ; 
that Pompiey is thinking of leaving the city. But look here ! 
are you very sorry for the man ' that is wont to think himself 
more than a match for the uncle of your sister's son ? But 
what men to be beaten by ! ' However, to business. The 
Cleaian winds have much retarded me. Exactly twenty 
days, too, were swallowed up by the Rhodian open ship. 
On the 1st of October, as I am embarking to leave Ephesus, 
I give this letter to L. Tarquitius, who is leaving the 
harbour at the same time, but is sailing faster than I am, 
I am forced to wait for fair weather owing to the open ships 
and other war vessels of the Rhodians ; nevertheless, nothing 

' Piolmbly M. Calidlus, who kad failed id the caosular elect'oiis. Ke 
■eems 10 have crilicised Cicero as an orator. 

' The successful catidiilatcs, C. Clnudms Marcellus ai 
LcntiUus Cms, cunsiiU iur u.c. 49. 
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tan exceed the hurry I am in. As to the payment to the 
" Puteolanian, many ihanlts. Now please look into affairs at 
Rome, and see what steps you think I ought Co take as to 
the triumph, to which my friends invite me. If it had not 
been that Bibulus, who, as long as there was a single enemy 
in Syria, never set foot out of doors any more than he did 
out of his house at Rome,' was exerting himself to get a 
triumph, I should have been quite indifferent on the matter. 
Now, however, " 'twere base to say no word." ' But look 
into the whole matter, that we may be able to decide on our 
course the day we meet. This is long enough, considering 
my haste, and that I am giving the tetter to a man who will 

I arrive with me, or only a little before me. My son sends 
tiis kindest regards to you. Pray give the same from us 
both to Filia and your daughter. 
Tuv 



CCLXXXI (A VI. 9) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 



Athens, 15 October 



Immediately on my landing in the PirteuB, on the 14th 
of October, I received your letter from the hand of my 
slave Acastus. Having been long looking forward to it, I 
was surprised, as soon as I looked at the letter before 
breaking the seal, at its brevity ; when I opened it I was 
again surprised at the cramped handwriting, for your letters 
are generally supremely well-written and clear, and, to make 
a long story short, I understood from the fact of your 
writing like that, that you bad arrived at Rome on the igth 
of September in a 6t of fever. Much disturbed — but not 
more than I was bound to be— I at once questioned 
Acastus. He said that both you and he thought, and his 
impression was confirmed by what your people at Rome told 

, during his consulship. B.C. 59, when Caisar i^^orcd his el'- 
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him, that it could not be anything serious. This appeared' 
to be supported by an expression used by you at the end of 
your letter, that you wrote while suffering from a " slight touch 
of fever." Yet it roused my gratitude, as well as my sur- 
prise, that you should, in spite of it, have written to me with 
your own hand. So enough about this. For I hope, con- 
sidering your prudence and temperate life, and, by heaven, I 
feel confident — as Acastus bids me — that by this time you 
are as well as I could wish. 

I am glad you have got my letter from Turranius. Keep 
an eye, an you love me, and a very keen one, upon the 
ambition of that cooker of accounts.' This legacy again — 
which I swear is a source of great grief to me, for I loved 
the man — this legacy of Precius don't let him lay a single 
finger upon. You will say that I shall want some ready 
money for the expenses of the triumph, which, as you 
advise, you shall find me neither weakly vain in seeking, nor 
over-modest in declining. I gather from your letter that 
Turranius told you that I had handed over my province to 
my brother. Do you think I so entirely failed to grasp the 
wise caution of your letter? You said your judgment was 
in " suspense." What could have called for your hesitation, 
if there had been any reason whatever for deciding that a 
brother should be left in command, and such a brother? 
took your meaning to be "dogmatic rejection,"' not "sus- 
pension of judgment." You urged in regard to the youngj 
Quintus, that I should not leave him in any case. " Youj 
tell me my own dream." ' The same points occuned to us 
both, just as though we had talked it over together. It was 
the only thing to be done, and your " long suspension of 
judgment" relieved me of all doubt. But 1 fancy you have 
already a letter on this subject written in more detail. 
intend to send off letter-carriers to-morrow, who I think will 
arrive sooner than our friend Saufeius. But it was scarcely 
decent that he should arrive without a letter from me to 

' Philotimus, a freeilnian o{ Teienlia's, whom Cicero suspected of 
dishonesty. We shall hear more a! him. The sentence. Hlte those ir 
pievious letters referring to him, is in Greek ; Trapo^iXnfoi' r^v rm 
fvpaTov ipAonitiav aAroraro, with a pun on the name of Philotitnp. 

' aSinjeiC. For iiroxh- See p. 191. 

' Tou^uv Svtipov iiiai, " you but repeat my own thoughts." 
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you. In your turn, pray fulfil your promise of writing fully 
to me of my Tullioia, that is, of Dolabella, of politics — which 
I foresee will be in a very dangerous situation — of the 
censors, and especially what is taking place about the statues 
and pictures, whether the matter will be brought before the 
senate. I write this on the rsth of October, on which day, 
you tell me, Cssar is going to bring four legions to 
Placentia.' Pray, what is to become of us ? My post on 
the Acropolis of Athens seems to me at present the 
best one. 



I 



CCLXXXII (F XIV, S) 

rO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Athens, i6 October 



T you and my darling Tullia are well, I and my dearest boy 
Cicero are so too. On the i4ih of October I arrived at 
Athens, afler experiencing unfavourable winds and a alow 
and unpleasant voyage. As I was disembarking, Acastus 
met me with letters, the aisl day since his start, which is 
very active travelling. I received one from you, in which 
you tell me that you fear your previous letters did not reach 
me. I got them all : you have shewn the greatest energy 
in writing me fiill accounts of everything, and I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to you. I was not surprised that the letter 
brought by Acastus was short : for you are expecting me, 
or rather us, immediately in person : and we are anxious to 
reach you at the earliest possible lime, though I am fully 
aware to what a state of public affairs I am coming t for the 
letters brought me by Acastus from many of my fiiends 
have shewn me that things look warlike, so that when I do 
arrive I shall not be able to cloak my sentiments. But since 

' This rumour, referred to again, caused great iLlarm at Rome, bul 
S false (Appian, B. C. H. 31), It was in consequence of it, how- 
, that the consul Marcellus deputed Pompey lo ruse tioops in 
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there is no shirking fate, I shall make the more haste, thati 
1 may consider the whole crisis with greater easa, Pray, as 
well as your health will permit, come as far as you can to 
meet me. As to the inheritance from Precius — I am deeply 
grieved at it, for I loved the man — I wish you to see to 
this ; if the auction takes place before my arrival, let Pom- 
ponius, or, if he can't, Camillus act for us. As soon as I 
am safe at home I will look after the rest of the business 
myself. But if you have already started from Rome, still 
see that this arrangement is made. Dearest, sweeteatJ 
Terentia, as you love me, take care, all of you, of youi'l 
health. Good-bye. 



ccLxxxiir (A vri, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens (i6 October) 

1 DID, in fact, give L. Saufeius a letter, and to you alon^ 1 
because, though I had not sufficient lime for writing, I W 
was yet unwilling that a man so intimate with you should ' 
reach you without a letter from me. But considering the 
deliberate pace adopted by philosophers, I think the present 
letter will reach you first. If, however, you have already 
received the former, you are aware that I arrived at Athens 
on the 14th of October : that on disembarking at the Pir^us, 
I received your letter from the hands of Acastus : that I was 
much disturbed at your having arrived at Rome with a fever 
on you, but was reassured by Acastus bringing the news I 
wished for as to your convalescence ; that I was, however, 
horrified at what your letter told me of Oesar's legions j and 
urged you to take care that the " fiXnrifiia " ' of him you wot 
of does us no injury. Lastly, on a subject on which I had 
long ago written to you, but Turranius had misinformed you 
at Brundisium — as I learnt from a letter received from that 

' A pun a.gKln on (he name of the offidoui or self-seeking Philol 
u in Letter CCLXXXI, p. 200. 
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excellent man Xeno — I explained briefly why I had not 
placed my brother at the head of my province. Such was 
nearly the substance of that letter. Now for the rest. In 
the name of fortune, do devote all the affection with which 
you have blessed me, and all the wisdom you possess — 
which in my judgment is unrivalled on every subject — to 
considering my entire position. For I think I foresee such 
B violent struggle^unless the same god, who relieved me 
from fear of a Parthian war by a stroke of luck beyond 
what I had ventured to hope, shall now shew regard for the 
Republic — such a struggle, I say, as there has never been ' 
before. Well ! this is a misery which I share with all the 
world. I don't bid you reflect on that. It is my own par- 
ticular " problem " that I would beg you to take up. Don't 
you see that it was on your advice that I sought the friend- 
ship of both ? Ves, and I could wish that I had listened to 
your most friendly hints from the beginning ; 



" But ii 



it my heart thou 






Yet at length, after all, you did persuade me to embrace the 
one, because he had dojie me eminent service, and the 
Other, because he was so powerful. 1 did so, therefore : and 
by shewing them every kind of attention contrived that 
neither of them should regard anyone with more affection 
than myself. My idea, in fact, was this — if I were allied 
with Pompey, 1 should not hereafter be compelled to lake 
any improper step in politics, nor, if I agreed with Csesar, 
have to fight with Pompey : for their union was bo close. 
Now there is impending, as you shew, and as I see, a 
mortal combat between them. Each of them, again, re- 
gards me as his own, unless by any chance one of thera 
IS playing a part. Pompey, of course, has no doubt : for 
he rightly judges that his present view of politics has my 
approbation. From each, however, I received a letter, at 
the same time as yours, of a kind calculated to shew that 
neither values anyone in the world above myself. But 
what am I to do ? I don't mean in the last resort of all — 
ftir, if it shall come to downright war, 1 see clearly that 
it is better to be beaten with the one, than to conquer 



' dXX'i, 



■I llv/tuv ivi aHfiia- 
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with the other — but as to what will be in actual debal 
when I arrive ; that he be not a candidate without return- 
ing to Rome — that he dismiss his army. " Speak, Marcus 
Tullius !"' What am I to say? "Wait, please, till I have 
an interview with Atticus?" It is no time for shuffling. 
Against Caesar? What is to become of all our mutual 
pledges ? For the fact is that I helped him to secure this 
privilege, having been asked by Cffisar himself at Ravenna ' 
to induce Cfelius, the tribune, to bring in the bill. By 
Cffisar himself, do I say ? Nay, by our friend Gnaeus also, 
in that immortal third consulship of his. Shall I change 
my opinions ? "I fear to face " not only Pompey, but also 
" Trojan men and women." 



"Polydan 



s will be the first to blame."* 



Who is he ? Why, you yourself, the applauder of my acts ■' 
and writings. So it seems, then, that during the last two 
consulships of the Marcelli ' I have avoided this trap, when 
the subject of Csesar's province was before the senate, only 
to fall now into the very jaws of the danger. Therefore 
let some one else be called upon first for his vote — I am well 
pleased to be busying myself on something to secure my 
triumph, and to have an unimpeachable excuse for remain- 
ing outside the city. Nevertheless, they will do their best 
to elicit my opinion. You will perhaps laugh at what I am 
now going to say. How I wish I were still lingering in my 
province ! I clearly had better have done so, if this was 
impending. Though nothing could be less pleasant. For 
I wish you, by the way,' to know this — all those virtues 
displayed at the beginning of my government, which you, 
too, in your letters, used to praise to the skies, were only 
j skin deep.' How far from an easy thing is virtue ! Nay^^ 

' The formuk in the senate used by the presiding magistrate in call- 1 
ine an a senator for his vole. 

' This is Ihe only indtcalion I know of thai Cicero had an 
with Cesar in B.C. 52. CEelius is M. Cxlius Rufus, Cicero's ci 
ipondent, Itibnne in B.C. 53. 

' For the quotation from Homer (//. xxit. loo), see vol. i., p. 9c 

* B.C. 51-50, M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Claudius Marcellus 
cousin of the tatter, of the same name, was consul-designate foi B.C. 49..J 

' iioB Ttapipyof. ' iirintTii. 
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*llow difScult a lasting affectation of it I For whereas I 
thought it equitable and a thing of which to be proud, that 
out of the sum decreed to me for the year's expenses, I left 
my quiestor C. Caelius enough to last a year, and paid 
back into the treasury 1,000,000 sesterces {;£8,ooo), my 
staff grumbled, thinking that the whole of this money ought 
to have been divided among them — that I might be found 
a better friend of the treasuries of the Phrygians and 
Cihcians than of our own. But they did not move me : for , 
my reputation had supreme weight with me. Nevertheless, 
there is no mark of honour in my power to bestow on any 
of them that I have omitted. However, all this, to use the 
phrase of Thucydides, is a digression,' though not without 
its point For your part, pray think over my position : in the 
first place, by what contrivance I may preserve Ciesar's 
good will ; in the second, as to my triumph, which, unless 
the state of the Republic hinders it, I see is feasible, I 
judge both from my friends' letters and from the supplica- 
Ho; for the man who voted against it really voted for 
more, than if he had voted all the triumphs in the world.' 
Moreover, only one man voted with him who is my intimate 
friend— Favonius ; and another who is annoyed with me— 
Hirrus. Moreover, Cato was both on the committee for 
drawing out the decree, and also sent me a very gratifying 
letter as to his vote. Nevertheless, Ctesar, in sending me 
his congratulations on the sappluatio, exults over Cato's vote, 
and yet does not mention what he really said in delivering 
it, but merely remarks that he voted against my supplUatio. 
To return to Hirrus. Vou have begun softening his feelings 
towards me. Complete the process. You have Scrofa and 
Silius with you ; I have already written to them, and to Hirrus 
himself,' For he had mentioned to them in obliging terms that 
he could have hindered the decree, but was unwilling to do 
so : nevertheless, he agreed with Cato — my very warm friend 
— when he delivered his vote in terms highly co^nplimeniary 
to me, but remarked that I had not written to him while 

' U&o\i) XiSyou (Thucyd. i. 97). 
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writing to everyone else. It was quite true : for he c 
Crassipes were the only people to whom I had not w 
So much for public affairs. To return to domestic busines 
I wish to dissociate myself from that man,' He is a coM 
plete juggler— a regular son of Laertes ; 

" But what is pnst I leave, though grieced at iieii 

I^t US get what remains on a sound footing. This mone^^ 
comiiig from Precius to begin with— which adds anxiety l» 
my regret — whatever it amounts to, I do not wish to be 
mixed up with the accounts of mine of which that fellow 
has the handling. I have written to Terentia, and to Philo 
timus himself, to say that whatever money I should collect 
for the adornment of my expected triumph I should deposit 
with you. Thus I think there will be no feeling of resent- 
ment ; but as they choose ! Here is another task for you— 
to consider how I am to set about this business. You gave 
some indication on this subject in a letter dated from 
Epirus or Athens, and I will back you up in the course you 
proposed. 



i 



CCLXXXIV (F XVI, 

TO TIRO (ILL AT PATIUE) 

Om the Voyage from Patr« to Alvzia * (3 November);! 

Greetings to their dear Tiro from Tullius and my son, 
brother, and nepliew. I did not think I should miss you so' 
much, but I really cannot do without you : and though it is 
of great consequence to securing my triumph that I should 
arrive at the city walls as early as possible, yet I feel guilty 
for having left you ; but as you seemed to have made up 
your mind that you quite determined not to sail till you had 
recovered your strength, I expressed approval of your plan, 

' Philotimus. 

' aXXn TO )iiv rrpoTfrCxfo' iaffD/uc, ox«/hvw ir^ (Horn. H. vim. 
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nor do I now ratract it, if you are still of the same way of 
thinking. If, however, after having taken food, you think 
you can overtake me, you must decide for yourself, J have 
sent Mario to you with directions to rejoin me as soon as 
possible with you, or, if you are still delayed, to return at 
once. But pray be fully assured of this : if it is compatible 
with your state of health, my first desire is to have you with 
me : if, however, you are certain that a short stay at Patras 
is necessary for your convalescence, my first desire is that 
you should be well. If you set sail at once, you will catch 
us up at Leucas ; but if you determine to stay to conlirni 
your health, pray take particular care to secure suitable fellow 
travellers, weather, and ship. Be especially careful, dear Tiro, 
as you love me, not to allow Mario's arrival or this letter to 
inSuence you. If you do what will best conduce to your 
recovery, you will be most strictly obeying my wishes. In 
considering these matters let your own heart be your guide. 
1 miss you : yes I but I also love you. Love prompts the 
wish to see you in good health ; thri other motive would 
make me wish to see you as soon as possible. The former 
is therefore to be preferred. Accordingly, let yotu- first care 
be to gel well : of the innumerable services you have done 
me this will be the most acceptable. 
3 November. 



Btj CAWNOT express to you in a letter, nor do 1 wish to do ao, 
■ what my feelings are. I will merely say, that the greatest 
possible pleasure both to yourself and me will be to see you 
as soon as possible in restored health. We arrived at Alyzia 
on the third day after leaving you. That place is laostades' 
south of Leucas. At Leucas I am expecting either to 



CCLXXXV (F XVI, 2) 

TO TIRO (AT PATR^) 

Alvzia, 5 November 
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receive you, or a letter from you by the hands of Mario. Let 
youT efforts to be well be as strong as your aflection for me^ ■ 
or as you know mine to be for you. 
5 November, Alyzia, 



CCLXXXVI (F XVI. 3) 

TO TIRO (AT PATIUE) 

Alvzia, 6 November 

At Alyzia, from which I sent my last letter to you, we havi 
stayed one day, because Quintus had not caught t 
That was the 5th of November. Just as we are starling" 
from thence, before daybreak of the 6th, I despatch this 
to you. Pray, as you love us all, and especially me, who 
taught you, get well. I am looking forward with very great 
anxiety, first of all, of course, for yourself, in default of that 
for Mano with a letter from you. We are alt eager, especially 
myself, to see you as soon as possible, but only, dear Tirot 
if fully recovered. Wherefore don't hurry at all. It will be_ 
enough if you are well the day I see you. I can get i 
out your services. I want you to be well, first of all I 
own sake, and then for mine, dear Tiro. Good-bye. 



CCLXXXVIl (F XVI, 4) 
TO TIRO (AT PATR^) 

Leucas, 7 November 

Warmest greeting from Tullius, his son, brother, and nephew J 
to Tiro. Your letter gave me varied emotions. I was] 
much agitated by the first page, a little cheered by the 1 
second. So lam now quite clear that, until you are entirely I 
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ajvered, you should not risk a journey either by sea or 
id. I shall see you quite soon enough, if I see you 
thoroughly restored to health. Yes, what you say in your 
letter about the doctor being well thought of, I am also told 
about him. Yet I am far from satisfied with his treatment. 
For you ought not to have had soup given you when suffer- 
ing from weak digestion. However, I have written to him 
with great earnestness, as also to Lyso. To Curius, indeed, 
that most agreeable, attentive, and kindly of men, I have 
written at great length. Among other things I have asked 
him to transfer you from where you are to his own house, if 
you wished it. For 1 fear our friend Lyso is somewhat care- 
less : first, because all Greeks are so, and secondly because, 
though he got a letter from me, he has sent me no answer. 
However, you speak well of him : you must therefore yourself 
decide what is best to be done. I do beg you, dear Tiro, 
not to spare expense in anything whatever necessary for your 
health. I have written to Curius to honour your draft to 
any amount : something, I think, ought to be paid to the 
doctor himself to make him more zealous. Your services 
to me are past counting — at home, in the forum, at Rome, 
in my province : in private and public business, in my 
literary studies and compositions. But there is one service 
you can render me that will surpass them all^gratify ray 
hopes by appearing before me well and strong ! I think, if 
you are recovered, you will have a most charming voyage 
home with the qusestor MescLnius.' He is not without 
culture, and is, I thought, attached to you. And while 
health should be your first and most careful considera- 
tion, consider also how to secure a safe voyage, dear 
Tiro. I wouldn't have you hurry yourself now in any way 
whatever. I care for nothing but your safety. Be assured, 
dear Tiro, that no one loves me without loving you ; and 
though it is you and I who are most directly concerned 
in your recovery, yet it is an object of anxiety to many. 
Up to this time, in your desire never to leave me in 
the lurch, you have never had the opportunity of getting 
strong. Now there is nothing to hinder you : throw every- 
thing aside, be a slave to your body. I shall consider the 

' See p. 178. 
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E of attention 70U pay to your health the measure a 

your regard for me. Good-bye, dear Tiro, good-bye got " 

bye, and good health to you ! Lepta and all the rest sen 

Iheir kind regards. Good-bye 1 

Leucas, 7 November. 



CCLXXXVIII (F XVI, 5) 

TO TIRO (AT PATiUE) 

Off Leucas, 7 November 

TuLLius and his son, Quintus and his son, send wann greet- 
ings to Tiio, gentlest and best of men. See what a fascina- 
tion you possess ! We have been two hours at Thyreum,' 
My host Xenoinenes is as fond of you as if he had been 
brought up with you. He has promised to supply you with 
everything you want : I think he will do so. I should like him, 
if you are better, to transport you to Leucas, that you might 
complete your cure there. See what Curius, Lyso, and the 
doctor think of it. I intended to send Mario back to you, that 
you might despatch him to me when you were a little better : 
but I reflected that Mario could only bring me one letter, 
while I was anxious for several. So you will be able (and 
pray do so, if you love me) to make Acastus go down to the 
harbour every day ; there will be plenty of people to whom 
you may safely intrust a letter, and who will be pleased to 
convey it to me. For my part, I will not omit anyone who 
is going to PatrEB. I place all my reliance for your proper 
treatment on Curius. Nothing can be kinder than he is, or 
more attached to me. Put yourself entirely in his hands. I 
would rather see you a little later strong and wet!, tlian at 
once in a feeble state. Devote yourself, therefore, exclusively 
to getting well. I will look after everything else. Good-byeJ 
again and again. 

Just starting from Leucas, 7 November, 

' On the coast of Acamania. 
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CCLXXXIX (F XVI, 6) 

TO TIRO <AT PATRiE) 

AcTiUM, 7 November 

TuLLius and his son, Quintus and his son, send warm 
greetings to Tiro. I write this letter, the third I have written 
to you the same day, rather in maintenance of my rule, 
having found some one to whom to give it, than beoiuse I 
have anything to say. The upshot is this : let your attention 
to yourself be as great as your affection for me. To your in- 
numerable services to me add this, which will be more 
acceptable to me than them all. When you have taken, as 
I hope, full account of your health, then sete about your 
voyage also. Send a letter to me by everyone who is going 
to Italy, and I will not pass over anyone going to Patrae. 
Take care, good care of yourself, dear Tiro. Since you 
missed the chance of ssuling with me, there is no reason for 
your being in a hurry or taking thought for anything eaccept 
getting well. Good-bye! good-bye 1 
Actium, 7 November (evening). 

CCXC (F XVI, 7) 

TO TIRO (AT PATRiE) 

CoRCVRA, i6 November 

Cicero and his son greet Tira This is the seventh day of 
my detention at Corcyra, while Quintus — ^father and son — 
are at Buthrotum. I am wonderfully anxious about your 
health. But I am not surprised at getting no letter from 
you; for a voyage from your present residence requires 
winds, such that, if they were blowing now, we should not be 
loitering at Corcyra. So then take care of yourself and get 
strong, and, as soon as your health and the time of year 
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allow of your sailing without discomfort, come to us who 
love you dearly. No one loves us without having a regard 
for you. Your arrival is eagerly expected, and you will find 
an affectionate welcome from everyone. Take care of your 
health. Again and again, dear Tiro, good-bye I 
Corcyra, ifi November. 



CCXCI (F XVI, 9) 
TO TIRO (AT PATICE) 



Brundisium, a 6 November 



Cicero and his son greet Tiro warmly. We parted froi_ 
you, as you know, on the 2nd of November, We arrived" 
at L«ucas on the 6th of November, on the 7th at Actium. 
There we were detained till the 8th by a storm. Thence 
on the glh we arrived at Corcyra after a charming voyage. 
At Corcyra we were detained by bad weather till the isth. 
On the 1 6th we continued our voyage to Cassiope, a harbour 
of Corcyra, a distance of 120 stades. There we were de- 
tained by winds until the 22nd. Many of those who in 
this interval impatiently attempted the crossing suffered 
shipwreck. On the 22nd, after dinner, we weighed anchor. 
Thence with a very gentle south wind and a clear sky, in 
the course of that night and the next day we arrived in high 
spirits on Italian soil at Hydrus,' and with the same wind 
next day — that is, the 24th of November — at 10 o'clock in 
the morning we reached Brundisium, and exactly at the 
same time as ourselves Terentia (who values you very 
highly) made her entrance into the town. On the z6th, at 
Brundisium, a slave of Cn. Plancius at length delivered to 
me the ardently expected letter from you, dated the 13th of 
November. It greatly lightened my anxiety : would that it 
had entirely removed it ! However, the physician Asclapo 
positively asserts that you will shortly be well. What need 
is there for me at tliis time of day to exhort yo 
*- AI:>o called Hydruntum ; mod. Qtrante, 
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Eevery means to re-establish your health ? I know your good 
lense, temperate habits, and aiFection for me : I am sure 
you will do everything you can to join me as soon as 
possible. But though I wish this, I would not have you 
hurry yourself in any way. 1 could have wished you had 
shirked Lyso's concert, for fear of incurring a fourth fit of 
your seven-day fever. But since you have preferred to con- 
sult your politeness rather than your health, be careful for 
the future. I have sent orders to Curius for a douceur to 
be given to the physician, and that he should advance you 
whatever you want, engaging to pay the money to any agent 
he may name. I am leaving a horse and mule for you at 
Brundisium. At Rome I fear that the ist of January will 
be the beginning of serious disturbances. I shall take a 
moderate line in all respects. It only remains to beg and 
entreat you not to set sail rashly — seamen are wont to hurry 
things for their own profit : be cautious, my dear Tiro : you 
have a wide and difficult sea before you. If you can, start 
with Mescinius ; he is usually cautious about a sea passage : 
if not, travel with some man of rank, whose position may 
give him influence over the ship-owner. If you take every 
precaution in this matter and present yourself to us safe and 
sound, I shall want nothing more of you. Good-bye, again 
and again, dear Tiro I I am writing with the greatest 
earnestness about you to the physician, to Curius, and to 
1^50. Good-bye, and God bless you. 



I 



CCXCIl (A vii, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium, ag November 



I ARRIVED at Brundisium on the 24lh of November, after a 
sea passage of your fortunate kind : so delightfully 

" Blew from Epinu (he softest of breezes — Onchesmites," ' 
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Vhtre 's a spondaic hexameter for you ! You may pass it 1 

off as your own before any of our young poets you choose. 
The state of your health gives me much uneasiness. For 
your letter indicates that you are really suffering. I, how- 
ever, knowing your courage, strongly suspect that there is 
something which absolutely compels you to give in and 
almost exhausts your strength, although your Pamphilus 
informed me that one fit of quartan ague had departed, and 
that another less serious one was approaching. Terentia, 
indeed, who entered the gate at the same time as I entered 
the port of Brundisiura, told me that L. Pontius had in- 
formed her at Trebulanum ' that that too had left you. If 
this is the case, it answers, by heaven, to my highest wishes, 
and I expect that you have obtained it by your prudence 
and temperate habits. 

I now come to your letters, great budgets of which have 
reached me at the same time, one more delightful than the 
other, at any rate those that were in your own handwriting. 
For while I like the handwriting of Alexis, for its excellent 
imitation of your own, yet I don't like it for its indication 
that you are not well. And talking of him,* I have left 
Tiro ill at Palrx, a young man, as you know, and add, if 
you please, of excellent character. I have never seen a 
better. Accordingly, I miss him very much. Though he 
did not think himself seriously ill, I am yet aruiious, and 
rest my greatest hopes in the assiduous attention of 
Manius Curius, of which Tiro has spoken in his letters and 
many have told me by word of mouth. Moreover, Curius 
himself felt how much you wished that I should like him. 
And, in fact, I took great delight in his society ; there is a 
natural vein of humour in the man that is very attractive^ 
1 am carrying home his will sealed up with the signets c" 
two Ciceros * and of the praetorian staff. In their presenn 



!ti, of which there are many othei 



both ancicDt ■ 



' The villa near Trebula in the Sabbe districl. See p. S- 

• Letter CC.XXVII, p. 89. 

> Quintus Cicero and his son. The object of the seals affixed whs la J 
shew that the document was the one which the testator acknowl edged ■ 
in the presence of witnesses to be his will. The extcution of the *'" 
wa.'i the testator's acknowledgment, oot the sealing. 
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y he declared you heir to one-tenth, and me to one-fortieth. 
At Actium in Corcyra Alexis made me a splendid present. 
Nothing could prevent Quintus Cicero from going to see 
the river Thyamis. I am glad you find such delight in your 
httle daughter, and are convinced of the doctrine as to " the 
natural instinct for procreation." For in the absence of this 
instinct there can be no natural tie uniting man and man, 
and, without that, social life is impossible. "Heaven 
prosper what we do," quoth Carneades, somewhat inde- 
cently,' and yet with more modesty than our countryman 
Lucius and Patro — who in referring everything to a selfish 
motive, and denying that anything is ever done for another's 
sake, and teaching that a man's only motive for being virtuous 
is to avoid evil consequences to himself, not because right 
is right, do not perceive that they are describing a crafty 
man, not a good one. But all this, I think, is discussed in 
those books which you encourage me by praising." 

To return to business. How anxious I was for the letter, 
which you said that you gave to Philoxenus ! For you had 
told me that it contained an account of Pompey's conversa- 
tion at Naples. Patro delivered it to me at Brundisium, hav- 
ing received it, I presume, at Corcyra. Nothing could have 
been more delightful. For it contained information about 
politics, about the great man's opinion as to my uprightness, 
about the kind feeling towards me which he manifested in 



' Tvjcf ifaSg, EC. raiiovoiu/uj; as Casaubon explains. The con- 

lieidoD of the whole of this passage with Ihe context is obscure. Il 

teems to l>e this. AuicuE, who married late in life, had been wont to 

sigue against the duty or pleasure of paienlage. Cicero says, " How 

you find so much delight in your little daughter you will recant your 

denial of the doctrine (of the Peripatetics and Academies), which makes 

the instinct of procreation the first law of nature end the origin of s«;i>l 

I morality" (see Polybius, vi. 6, who there points out that society begins 

I thus; TcavTuv irpij tie awovaiac bp/iuin-air tard ^iaiv. It It roiriuv 

' ttailavodas amjnXow/iiMjf , «. r. X. ). Cicero then goes on to say that 

Cameades's remark as to procreation may be indecent, but is nol so 

bad as the Epicurean doctrine which would atlribute this act, like all 

others, to mere self-giatificBtiati, nol to the natural duty ot jniiducing 

children. With fviruajf in the text understand ipuJiv, Fatro is an 

Epicurean philosopher, of whom we have heard before (p. 33). Locius 

U L. Manfius Torqualus, Ihe Epicurean sjiEakei in the Rrst book of 

I (he di Finiktt. 

* The lit SipuilHO. 
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what he said about the triumph. But what pleased me ' 
more than anything else was to learn that you had visited 
him to ascertain what his disposition was towards me. 
This, I say, gave me the greatest pleasure of all. As to the 
triumph, I never felt any great desire for it till Bibulas's 
utterly barefaced despatch, which was followed by a stipplieaiis 
voted in the most complimentary terms. If he had really 
done what he stated in his despatch, I should have rejoiced 
and been in favour of bestowing honour upon him. But 
as it is — that he, who never set foot outside the city gate 
as long as the enemy was west of the Euphrates,' should be 
specially honoured, and that I, on whose army he depended 
entirely, should not be able to obtain a similar honour, is 
an insult to us ; I say " us," because I include you. Ac- 
cordingly, I will leave no stone unturned, and, as I hope, 
shall succeed. But if you had been in good health, 1 should 
already have got rid of certain difficulties. But, I hope, you 
will soon recover. About the debt to Numerius I am much 
obliged to you. I am longing to know what Rortensius 
has done, and what Cato is doing : the latter, it is true, has 
been disgracefully spiteful to me. He gave his testimony to 
my integrity, equity, clemency, good faith, which I did not ask 
for ; what I did ask for he withheld. Accordingly, in his letter I 
of congratulation, containing also every kind of promise, 
how Ctesar exults over the slight put upon me by Cato's 
signal ingratitude ! Cato, too, who votes twenty days' sup- 
plkatio to Bibulus ! Pardon me, I cannot and will not put 
up with this. I am itching to answer all your letters, but 
it is unnecessary : for I shall see you directly. However, 1 
I must just tell you about Chrysippus— for about the other J 
fellow (a mere mechanic) I am less surprised. Yet there 
could not be a more rascally trick than his either. But 
Chrysippus — that he, whom I liked seeing and held in 
honour for his tincture of letters, should abandon my boy 
without my knowledge ! I say nothing about many other 
things of which I am told ; 1 say nothing of his embezzle- 
ments ; but I cannot put up with his absconding. It seemed 
10 me the most unprincipled thing in the world. Accord- 
ingly, I have availed myself of that ancient expedient of 

> See pp. 184-185. 
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' when prsetor, as it is said, in the case of a man 
Who on being manumitted declined to take the same oaths. 
1 denied having manumitted those men, especially as there 
was no one present at the time by whom their manumission 
could legally be maintained. Tell me what you think of 
that : I will abide by your opinion.' The most eloquent 
by far of all your letters I have not answered, that in which 
you apeak of the dangers of the Republic. What was I to 
write back? I was much upset. But the Parthians pre- 
vent my being much afraid, who suddenly retreated, leaving 
Bibulus half dead with fright. 



I 



CCXCIIl (A VII, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tkebulanum (Villa of Pontius), 9 December 



On the 6th of December I reached jEculanum, and there read 
the letter from you which Philotimus delivered to me. The 
first glance at it gave me pleasure from seeing that it was in 
your own handwriting, and presently I was extraordinarily 
delighted at its extreme minuteness and attention to detail. 
To begin with, you say you disagree with Diciearchus ;' but 
although I sought with the greatest eagerness, and with your 
approbation, not to remain more than a year in my province, 
this was not brought about by any exertions on my part. 
For let me tell you that no proposal was ever made in the 
senate about any of us governors of provinces, to the effect 

' M. Livlus Drusus, consul B.c llj. 

* It was customary (ai a. sIeltc before manumission, in some cases, 
10 promise that on manumission he would take an oalh lo perfoim 
certain duties 10 his patnmus. It was at present an unsettled question 
whether, if he Bfterwaids declined lo do so, he could be brought back 
to slavery. In any case, his posilion, if manumiUed privately (inlcr 
arnicas), was les! secure than if he had been brought belore the piretot 
and touched by his rod (vitidkia). This difference was later on recog- 
niaed by law. See Tac Ann. xiii. 27. 

' Who recommended a life of action, and therefore woulil have 
approved of Cicero remaining at Im post in Cilacia. 
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that we should remain in them beyond the term men^onedV 
in the decree; so that I cannot now be blamed e 
having been a shorter time in the province than was perhaps 
for the good of the pubUc service. But the common ex- 
pression " Perhaps it was ali for the best " seems to come in 
pat, as though it were made for the case. For whether a 
peace can possibly be patched up, or the victory of the 
loyalists secured, I should wish in either case to lend a help- 
ing hand, or at any rate not to be wholly out of it. But if, 
on the contrary, the loyalists are beaten, I should have been 
beaten with them, wherever I was. Wherefore the rapidity 
of my return should be no cause for regret. If, again, 
the idea of a triumph had not been su^ested to me— an 
, idea which you also approve^ — you certainly would not have 
found me fall much short of the ideal statesman sketched 
in the sixth book of my Republic. Well, what would you 
have me do, you who have devoured those books? Indeed, 
even now, I shall not scruple to throw this hope aside, great 
as it is, if it turns out to be the better course. The two 
things indeed cannot be done at the same time — to canvasa 
for a triumph, and to speak with independence on politics. 
But do not doubt for a moment that the more righteous 
course will have the preference in my eyes. For as to your 
opinion, that it is more advantageous, whether for my per- 
sonal safety, or as enabling me to serve the state, to retain 
my imperium — that we will discuss when we meet. For it 
is a matter requiring serious consideration, though to a great 
extent I agree with you. About my loyalty lo the Republic 
I thank you for feeling no doubt : and I also quite endorse 
your judgment that, considering my services to him, and 
considenng what he has done for others, Ctesar ' has been by 
no means over-liberal in his conduct to me. Vour explana- 
tion of that fact also is the true one, and agrees strikingly 

' This differs in tone from what Ciceco has been saying for some 
time of his relations with Cffisar, to whom he owed money. Can it 
be a covert allusion to his Irealnient of Quinfus after his indiscreticFn 
at Aduatuca {Cas, B. G. vi, 36), after which Quinlus seems to have 
had no important command P There is s total absence of allmion 

.. .1... -(, the ^llantryof Quintusindefendingthec ' -" 



^e.tl^'toCi 
reated Qui: 



(he ycai, or to his /aux pat latei. But Qesaz n 
era shout this, who may have thought that C 
tus with generosity. 
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; say has been done in the case of Fabius and 
Caninius. Even if things had been different, and he had 
been profuse in his liberality to me, yet that "Guardian 
goddess of the city," whom you mention in your letter, would 
have compelled me to remember the inscription upon her 
statue,' and would not have allowed me to imitate Vokatius 
and Servius,' who satisfy you, but would have compelled me 
to entertain sentiments and maintain some course worthy of 
myself: which, indeed, I would have done, if I could, in a 
.diSerent way from that in which I must now act. It is for 
[■their own supremacy that these men are now contending, 
'l)ut it is at the risk of the constitution. For if it is the con- 
stitution that is being now defended by Ciesar, why was it 
not defended in his own consulship ? Why was I, in whose 
cause the safety of the constitution was involved, not de- 
fended in the next year ? Why was his imperium extended, 
or why in that particular way ? Why was such a fight made 
that the ten trihones should propose a law allowing him to 
be a candidate in his absence? Owing to these measures 
he has become so strong, that there is only one citizen with 
sufficient force to resist him ; and I wish that he had refused 
to grant him all this power, rather than resist him now when 
he is so strong. 
Bui since it has come to this pass, I will not ask, as you 



say: 



"Where is the hull that once the Atreidae owed?"' 



The one hull for me will be that which has Pompey for 
steersman. Yes, that is just as you say. " What is to 
happen when the consul says ; Your vole, Marcus TuUiusI" 
I shall answer in a word : " I vote with Gnreus Pompeios." 
Nevertheless, in private, I shall exhort Pompey to keep the 

' The statuette of Minerva, which Cicero dedica.ted in the Capitol 
before his exile. C. Fabius Maximus and C. CaDiiiius Rebilus were 
Csesar's Ugati. If be treated (hem tiadly in aoy way, they yet do not 
leeDi to have resented it, lot they stucic Of him in tlie Civil War, unlike 

' L. Volcalius Tullua (consol B.C. 66) Iried lo sleer a middle course, 
and refused to accompany Pompey to Epiius. Servius Sulpicius Rufus 
(consul B.C. 51) took much the same line as Volealius. They both llad 
•ons serving with Cffsai in his invssioo of Italy B.C. 49. 

' ' — c. 52. See pp. 204, 228. 

'Eupoc tIi Tiiv kipa^iir, altered from Eurip. Tread. 455. 
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peace. For my opinion is that there is the most imminent 
danger. Of course you are better informed as being in the 
city. But my view of the situation is this : we have to do with 
a man of the most consummate boldness, and in the highest 
state of preparation : all who have been condemned, or 
branded with infamy, or who deserve condemnation and in- 
famy, are on his side; nearly all the young men ; all the lowest 
city rabble; some influential tribunes, including Gaius 
Cassius ; all who are overwhelmed with debt, who I find are 
more numerous than I thought. The only thing this cause 
lacks is merit : it has everything else in abundance. On our 
side everyone is doing everjrthing he can to avert an appeal 
to arms, of which the result is in all cases uncertain, while on 
this particular occasion there is reason to fear its going the 
other way. Bibulus has quitted his province, and has left 
Veiento in charge of it. I hear he will be somewhat slow 
on his return journey. In complimenting him Cato remarked 
that the only people he did not envy were those whose 
political position admitted of no improvement, or at any 
rate little. 

Now for private affairs : for I have pretty well answered 
your letters on politics, both the one you wrote in your 
suburban villa, and that which you wrote subsequently. So 
now I am coming to private affairs. Still, there is one thing 
more — ^about Caelius. So far from his affecting my opinion, 
I am strongly of opinion that he must himself be sorry for 
having changed his views. ^ But how came it that those 
properties of Lucceius were conveyed to him ? I wonder you 
passed that over. As to Philotimus, I will do as you advise. 
But I was not expecting to have the accounts from him, 
which he submitted to you, but the balance which he him- 
self, at Tusculum, wished me to enter in my day-book with 
my own hand, and for which he also gave me a bill in Asia 
in his own handwriting. If he paid the sum which he de- 
clared to you to be the amount of my debt, he would 
still owe me as much again, and more. But in business 
of this kind, if only the state of public affairs permit, I shall 
not henceforth expose myself to blame ; nor, by heaven, was 
I really careless about it in former times, but my time was 

^ Caelius, bribed like Curio, had become Caesarian. 
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illowed up by a crowd of friends. Accordingly, 1 shall 
; the benefit, as you promise, of your assistance and 
advice, and yet shall not, I hope, be troublesome to you. 
You need not alarm yourself about the splints I made my 
staff wear. They have pulled themselves together of their own 
accord from admiration of my upright conduct. But no one 
had given me a greater surprise than the man of whom you 
think so meanly. He had been at the hegirning, and at this 
day still is, excellent But just at the moment of leaving the 
province he indicated to me that he had hoped for something. 
He did not, however, chng to the idea, upon which he had 
allowed his mind to dwell for a time, but quickJy returned 
to his better self, and being much affected by the extremely 
high honours bestowed on him by me, he looked upon them 
as more valuable than any money. I have received his will 
from Curius, and am bringing it with me. I am informed 
of the legacies Hortensius has to pay. 1 am now eager to 
know the man's position, and what properties he is putting 
up to auction. For I don't know why, since Cselius has 
monopolized the Porta Flumentana,' I should not make my- 
self owner of Puteoli, 

Now for the word Piraea: in using it I exposed my- 
self to severer criticism for writing Peirmea instead of 
PitEeum — which is the form adopted by all our country- 
men — than for adding an in. For I did not prefix the 
preposition to the word as the name of a town, but of a 
locality : and, after all, our friend Dionysius, and Nicias of 
Cos, who is with me, did not consider the Piraus to be a 
town. But I will see to it. The fact is that, if I have made 
a mistake, it is in not speaking of it as a town, but as a place ; 
and for having followed, I don't say Cfecilius {mane ut ex 
fortu in Pirteuin), for he is a poor authority for Latinity, but 
Terence, whose plays, owing to the elegance of their language, 
were thought to be written by Lrelius. He says, " Hen 
aliquot adulescentuli coimus in Piraum "; and also, " Mer- 
cator hoc addebat . .. captam e Sunio."^ Now if we choose to 
le towns, Sunium is as much a town as 
you are by way of being a grammarian, 



consider demcs 
Fineus. 
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you will relieve me of much vexation if you solve me thi 
knotty point. He ' sends me courteous letters. Balbus do( 
the same for him. I am resolved not to swerve a finger's 
breadth from the most absolute loyalty in any direction. But 
you know the balance he has against me. Do you think, 
then, that some one will twit me with it, if I am lukewarm in 
oppositiori, or that be will demand repayment if I am over- 
vigorous? What solution can you find to this? "Pay him," 
you say- Well, then, I will borrow from CkIIus, How- 
ever, pray turn this matter over in your mind. For I 
imagine, if I have at any time made a fine speech in defence 
of the constitution, that your Tartessian ' friend will say to 
me as I am leaving the house, " Be so good as to direct the 
money to be paid." What else is there to say? Why, this. 
My son-in-iaw makes himself very agreeable to me, to Tullia, 
and to Terentia. He has any amount whether of ability or cul- 
ture. We must be content. Other points in his character, with 
which you are acquainted, must be tolerated. For you know 
the men whom we have [rejected '], who all, except the one 
about whom we negotiated through you,' think that I am 
making money. For no one will advance them any on 
their own credit But of this when we meet ; for it is a 
subject for a long talk. My hope of Tiro's recovery is 
centred on Manius Curius, to whom I said in a letter that _ 
you will be very grateful to him. 

Pontius's Villa at Trebula, 9 December. 

' Carear. 

' Balbus, a native of Gades(TarteaDs). 

' The reading is very doubtful. There is no authority for the in 
iog assigned by Tynell ior aftriurimtis. Other au^estions ate a; 

' Perhaps Ti. Claadiua Nero, whom Cicero preferred as a Eon-in- 
See pp. 97, 19a 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

{FoRMLE, II December) 

DiONYSnJS was burning with desire to be with you, and I 
'have accordingly sent him, but, by Hercuies, with great 
reluctance. However, I was obliged to give way. I have 
found him, indeed, both a good scholar (which I knew 
before) and a man of high character, very obliging, careful 
too of my reputation, honest, and — not to give him only the 
pr^se that suits a freedman — a thoroughly good man, 

I saw Pompey on the loth of December: we were together 
perhaps two hours. He seemed to me to be much delighted 
at my return : urged me to a claim a triumph : undertook 
to do his part : warned me not to enter the senate until I 
had gained my object, for fear of alienating some tribune by 
the speeches I delivered. Need I say more? In cordiahty 
of mere lan^age nothing could have been more explicit 
On the political situation, however, the tone of his remarks 
assumed the existence of downright war. He held out no 
hope of maintaining peace : " he had felt before that Csesar 
was alienated from him, he had recently become quite sure 
of it Hirlius, Qesar's most intimate friend, had been In 
the neighbourhood, but had not called on him. Moreover, 
Hirtius having arrived in the evening of the 6th of December, 
and Balbus having arranged to visit Scipio ' on the 7th, 
before daybreak, Hirtius started to rejoin Csesar late in the 
previous night" This seemed to him to be a clear "symp- 
tom " ' of alienation. In short, nothing else consoles me but 
the opinion that the man, to whom even his enemies have 
assigned a second consulship, and fortune has given supreme 
power, will not be so mad as to put these advant^es in 
danger. But if he once begins to run amuck, I verily have 
majiy fears which I do not venture to put into writing. 
However, as the matter stai>ds at present, I think of approach- 
ing the city on the 3rd of January, 

* Fompej's (athei-ui-law. ' riic/ii)fiiu;ci£. 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRKiJE, December) 

I HAVE received several letters from you at the same time, 1 
and though I am in receipt of later news from visitors, they 
yet gave me much pleasure. For they shewed your zeal and 
kindness. I am disturbed by your illness, and Pilia's having 
fallen ill of the same complaint must, I think, cause you all 
the more anxiety. So take care, both of you, to get welL 
I see that you are interested about Tiro. Though he is 
serviceable to me in a thousand ways, when he is well, in 
every department of my business and my studies, yet my 
anxiety for his recovery is founded on his own kindness and 
high character, rather than on my convenience. Philo- 
genes never said a word to me about Luscenius. As to 
other matters, you have Dionysius with you. I wonder that 
your sister has not come to Arcanum,' I am glad you 
approve my decision as to Chtysippus." I have no intention 
of going to Tusculum at such a time as this. It is out of the 
way for peojrie coming to meet me, and has other disadvant- 
ages. But from Formife I mean to go to Tarracina on the 
29th of December. Thence to Pomptina Summa,' thence to 
Pompey's Alban villa, and so to the city on the 3rd, my 
birthday. The political situation gives me greater terror 
every day. For the loyalists are not, as people think, 
united. How many Roman knights, how many senators, 
have I seen prepared to inveigh against the whole policy, 
and especially the progress through Italy now being made 
by Pompey.' What we want is peace. From a victory, 



cicia. In Faia. vii. iS, Cicero writes from "Pomptinun 
M. iCmlliua Philemo, and il is perhaps here that he means Co stay. 
' Pompef was already commissioned by the consul Maicellns to v 
: municipia and levy troops. Cuiio had \a vain cried 10 indnce 
laie la send an order round that he was not to l^e obeyed (Appian, I 
£. C. iL 31). ■ 
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^jnong many evil results, one, at any rate, will be the 
rise of a tyrant. But we will talk of this together before 
long. At present I have absolutely nothing to write to you 
about — either in politics (for neither of us knows more than 
the other) or in domestic affairs, which are equally known 
to us both. The only thing left is to jest, if this personage 
will allow us. For I am one who thinks it more expedient 
to yield to his demands than to fight. For it is loo late in 
the day to be resisting a man, whom we have been nursing up 
against ourselves these ten years past " What will be your 
view, then ? " say you. None, of course, except in accord- 
ance with yours : nor shall I express any till I have accom- 
plished or laid aside my own affair of the triumph. So take 
care of your health. Do at length shake off your quartan 
fever by exercising the prudence in which no one surpasses 
you. 






CCXCVI (A VII, 6) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 



(FoRMi.^ December) 



I HATE absolutely nothing to say to you. You know every- 
thing, nor can 1 expect any fresh news from you. Let me, 
then, merely maintain my old habit of never letting anyone 
going to you depart without a letter At the political situa- 
tion I am thoroughly alarmed, and up to now I have found 
hardly anyone not convinced that it would be better to yield 
to Caesar's demand than to fight That demand, it is true, 
shameless as it is, is more serious than we thought But 
why begin resisting him now T 

" For naught more dreadful is upon us now " ' 
n when we voted his additional five years, or when we 



, Od. xiL log : 

ofi fifv iij ToSt /«i J™ Tm teat 
eiXti hii wir^i yXaf i;p(j tpartf 
■a means itut they bave do more reas 
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allowed his being a candidate in his absence : for we did 
not, I presume, give him arms then, that we might have a 
well-fumished enemy to fight with now! You will say, 
"What, then, will be your view?" Not the one I shall 
express. For my real view will be "anything rather than 
fight " : I shall say exactly what Pompey does. And that 
I shall do from no abject cowardice : but once more it is 
a very serious evil to the constitution, and less allowable 
perhaps in my case than in that of others, that in matters 
of such importance I should differ from Pompey. 



CCXCVII (A vii, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRMiiE, December) 

•*DiONYSius, a most excellent fellow — as I, too, have 
reason to know — and also a very good scholar and warmly 
devoted to you, arrived in Rome on the i6th of January 
and delivered me a letter from you." Those are your exact 
words about Dionysius in your letter. You don't add, " and 
he expressed his gratitude to you." And yet he certainly 
ought to have done so, and, if he had, you are always so 
good-natured that you would have added it to your sentence. 
However, any palinode in regard to him is made impos- 
sible for me, owing to the character I gave him in my last 
letter. Let him, then, pass for an excellent man. I am 
obliged to him for one thing at least — he has given me this 
opportunity also of inowing him thoroughly. Philogenes 
was quite correct in what he wrote to you : for he has paid 
the money due. I wished him to have the use of the money 
as long as he legally could ; accordingly, he has kept it four- 

for his clidm to keep his province is not more unconstitutional than his 
former claims. ** we can't suppose that our object in yielding the old 
demands was to arm him against ourselves ! " JVtsi forte is here practic- 
ally a negative ; it introduces an impossible supposition. 
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Mn months. I hope Pomptinus is recovering, and as to 
"fcaving entered the city, as you say in your letter, 1 feel 
somewhat anxious as to what he means by it. For he would 
not have done so except fw some weighty reason. As the 
znd of January is the Compitalia,' I don't want to arrive at 
Pompey's Alban villa on thai day, for fear of inconveniencing 
his servants. I shall do so, therefore, on the 3wi, and go 
thence to the city on the 4th. 1 dont know on what day 
your quartan fit is due ; but I am very unwillmg that you 
should be disturbed to the detriment of your health- As to 
my triumph, unless Csesar has been secretly intriguing by 
means of the tribunes who are in his interest, everything else 
appears to be going smoothly. My mind, however, is 
supremely calm, and regards the whole thing with utter in- 
difference : the more so that I am told by many that Pompey 
and his council have determined to send me to Sicily on the 
ground of my having imperium. That is worthy of Abdera ! ^ 
For neither has the senate decreed nor the people ordered 
me to have imperium in Sicily. But if the state delegates 
this to Pompey, why should he send me rather than some 
unofficial person ? So, if the possession of this iniptriutn is 
going to be a nuisance to me, I shall avail myself of the first 
city gate I come to.' For as to what you say, that my coming 
is awaited with astonishing interest, and that none of the 
loyalists, or even the semi-loyaUsts, have any doubt about 
what I am likely to do — I don't understand whom you mean 
by the " loyalists "—I know of none — that is to say, no 
tlass of such men : for, of course, there are individuals who 
are loyalists ; but when it is a case of political divisions, 
what we have to look for is classes and sets of loyalists. Do 
you regard the senate as loyalist, when it is owing to it that 
the provinces have no governors with imperium f For Curio 
would never have held out if negotiations with him had been 
set on foot — a measure which the senate refused to adopt, 
with the result that no successor was named to CKsar. Or 
the puii/i<ani, who, having never been staunch, are now 

' The Cmnpilalia were always about this time, though (he exact day 
™rieil. Al them slaves took pait in the family feslivel. It was Iheie- 
itrivirg on Chrislnias Day to come to a house Ifaen. 
' Renowned for the stupidity of its inhabitants. 
* l.e., gel lid of my imperivin by entering the city. 
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warmly in favour of Csesar? Or the financiers or tiuP 
farmers, whose chief interest is peace? Unless you i 
suppose such men to dread being under royal rule, who 
have never declined it, so long only as they were left in peace 
and quiet. Well then ! Do I approve of votes being taken 
for a man who is retaining an army beyond the legal 
day? For my part, I say fto ; nor in his absence either. 
But when the former was granted him, so was the latter.' 
" Why, do you approve of the ten years' grant, and of the 
way in which the law was carried?" If I do, then I ap- 
prove of my own banishment, and the loss of the Campanian 
land, and of the adoption of a patrician by a plebeian, of a 
Gaditanian by a Mytilenean;' I approve of the wealth of 
LabienusandMaraurra,ofthepleasure-groundsandTuscuJan 
villa of Balbus. But the fountain-head of all these things is the 
same. We should have resisted him when he was weak, and 
that would have been easy. Now we are confronted by 
eleven legions, cavalry at his desire, the Transpadani,' the city 
rabble, all these tribunes, a rising generation corrupted as 
we see, a leader of such influence and audacity. With such 
a man we must either fight a pitched battle, or admit his 
candidature in virtue of the law. "Fight," say you, "rather 
than be a slave." To what end ? To be proscribed, if 
beaten; to be a slave after all, if victorious? "Whatdoyou 
mean to do, then?" say you. Just what animals do, who 
when scattered follow the flocks of their own kind. As an 
ox follows a herd, so shall I follow the loyalists or whoever 
are said to be loyalists, even if they take a disastrous course. 
What the best course is in this unfortunate dilemma I see 
clearly. For no one can be certain of the result when once 
we come to fighting: but everyone is certain that, if the 
loyalists are beaten, this man will not be more merciful than 
Cinna in the massacre of the nobility, nor less rapacious 
than Sulla in confiscating the property of the rich. I have 

' When he was given his five extra years, i.e., ap to March, B.C. 48, 
the right of standing for Che coiKulship was pnctically given him also. 

' Of Balbus hy Theophones of Mitylene. The latter was a friend of 
Pompey, who had given him civitas. He adopted Balbus (Ciesar'* 
friend) when Tompey and Ciesai were on good terms. . 

' Because Crcsar promised them liill citiienship instead of theilj 
eii^tLng Lalimias, a promise which he promptly fiilfUled in B.C. 4S. 
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have gone on doing so, had n 



, and I would 
my lamp failed me. The 



upshot is this: " Your vole, M. Tulliusl" "I, vote with 
Gnffius Pompeius: that is, with Titus Pomponius." Pray 
give my regards to Alexis, that very accomplished boy, 

I unless perchance he has become a man during my absence, 
for he seemed on the point of doing so. 



CCXCVIII (A VII, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(Forming, 36 December) 



What need was there to speak so strongly about Dionysius ?' 
\Vou!dr't the slightest hint from you have been enough for 
me ? The fact is, your silence had roused all the more sus- 
picion in me, first because your usual custom is to cement 
friendship by testifying to mutual goodwill, and secondly 
'Jjecause I was told that he had spoken to others in a dif- 
■ferent tone.' However, I am quite convinced that the truth 
is as you say. Accordingly, my feelings towards him are 
what you wish tliem to be. The day on which your fit was 
doe I had noted for myself, from a letter which you wrote in 
the early stages of your feverish attack, and I had calculated 
that, as things are, you could come to the Alban villa to 
meet me on the 3rd of January without inconvenience. But 
pray do nothing to injure your health. For what does one 
day or another matter ? I see that by Livia's will Dolabella, 
takes a third between himself and two others,' but is ordered 
to change his name. Here 's a problem in politics for you ' 
— can a young man of rank properly change his name in 
accordance with a woman's will 7 We shall be able to solve 

' See p. 2j6. 

* That is, he took a third of a third, i.i., one-ninth of t!ie whole 
entale. We don'i know who Livia was, and there is no evidence of 
I DolalKlla having chnnged bis name. He therefore probably re 
Uie li^acy. 
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that question in a more scientific spirit,' when we know to 
about how much a third of a third amounts. 

What you thought would be the case — that I should see 
Pompey before arriving at Rome — has happened. For he 
caught me up near the Lavernium on the 25th. We came 
together to Formiaa, and from two o'clock till evening had a 
private conversation. As to your question whether there is 
any hope of making peace, as far as I could gather from a 
longand exhaustive discourse of Pompey's, he hasn't even the 
wish for it. His view is this ; if he becomes consul, even 
after dismissing his army, there will be a bouiiversement of the 
constitution.' Besides, he thinks that when Ctesar is told 
that preparations against him are being pushed on ener- 
getically, he will throw aside the consulship for this year 
and prefer retaining his army and province. But if Csssar 
were to act such a mad part, he entertained a low opinion 
of his power, and felt confident in his own and the state's 
resources. The long and the short of it was that, although 
"intestine war"' was often in my thoughts, yet I felt my 
anxiety removed while I listened to a man of courage, 
military skill, and supreme influence, discoiu-sing like a 
statesman on the dangers of a mock peace. Moreover, we 
had in our hands the speech of Antony, delivered on the 2 ist 
of December, which contained an invective against Pompey, 
beginning from his boyhood, a complaint as to those who 
had been condemned, and a threat of armed intervention. 
On reading this Pompey remarked, "What do you think 
Ciesai himself will do, if he obtains supreme power in the 
state, when his quasstor — a man of no influence or wealth — . 
dares to talk like that ? " ' In short, he appeared to 

' ^ooD^wripDU iiEVKptvtimfKv, 

* iriyj^umv rq£ TsXirEJa;, perhaps tBufi d'Aal might represent it, b 
It does not really tepreacnt Pompey's view. 

• Ivvbe 'EvuoAme (Horn. //. xviii. 309). 
' M. Antonius had just become tribune (10th December, i.e. W}, 1 

he had been quKstor in Gaul in B.C. 52, and seems to have been 
high favoui with Ciesat, who had been exerting himself to get himM 
elecieii ainjur. The "condemned " are the victims of Pompey's lawl 
on briliery of B.C. 52 (see vol. i., p. 366). The Casarians alw«]r»,« 
mainiained that these meo had been in many cases unfairly con- ■ 
dsinned, and one of the Erst nieasnrts aftei Cesar's success was theil J 
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merely not to desire the peace you talk of, but even to fear it. 
However, he is, I think, somewhat shaken in his idea of 
abandoning the city by the scandal it would cause.' My chief 
vexation is that I must pay the money to Csesar, and devote 
what I had provided for the expenses of my triumph to that. 
For it is "an ugly business to owe money to a political 
opponent" But this and much besides when we meet. 



CCXCIX {A vn, 9) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRMi*:, 27 December) 

"Am I to receive," quoth you, "a letter from you every 

single day ? " Yes ! if I find anyone to give it to, every day. 
" But you are all but here in person." Well, when I have 
arrived, I will stop writing, I see thai one of your letters 
has not reached me. While my friend L. Quintius was con- 
veying it, he was wounded and robbed near the tomb of 
Basilus.' Please consider, therefore, whether there was any- 
thing in it which I ought to know, and at the same time 
"solve this strictly political problem." Seeing that it is 
necessary, either that Caesar should be allowed to stand 
for the consulship while he still holds his array (whether by 
the favour of senate or tribunes) ; or that Caesar should be 
persuaded to hand over his province and army, and so 
become consul ; or, if he cannot be persuaded to do so, 
that the election should be held without admitting his name 
as candidate ; or, if he employs tribunes to prevent that, 
and yet makes no warlike move, that there must be an inler- 
regHum; or, if on the ground of his legal candidateship 
having been ignored he moves up his army, that we must 
fight him with arms, while he must begin hostilities either at 

' The text is very uncerlaln here. I read invidia (MS. f) rilinqumda 

' On the via Appia. Though close to the city, it was a place 
' IE for highway robberies, accocdiog to Asconius, \ 50. 
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once before we are prepared, or as soon as his friends have 
their demand for having him recognized as a candidate at the 
election refused: but that he will either have the one excuse 
for an appeal to arms (that his candidature is ignored), or 
will have an additional one, if it chances that some tribune, 
when vetoing the senate or stirring up the people, is censured, 
or hampered by a senatorial decree, or forcibly removed, or 
driven out of the city, or flies to him, alleging that he has 
been so driven out : seeing finally, that, if war is once begun, 
we must either defend the city, or abandon it and try to cut 
him off from supplies and other 'resources : consider, I say, 
which of these evils, some one of which we must confront, 
you think the least. 

You will no doubt say " to persuade him to hand over 
his army, and so become consul." Well, certainly against 
this proposal, supposing him to submit so far, nothing can 
be said : and, since he doesn't succeed in getting his candida- 
ture acknowledged while he still retains his army, I wonder 
he does not do so. For us, however, as certain persons 
think, nothing is more to be dreaded than his becoming 
consul, "But I would prefer his being consul on these 
terms to his being so with an army," you will say. Certainly. 
But even on " these terms," I tell you, there is one who 
thinks it a grave evil. Nor is there any remedy against it : 
we must submit if he insists upon it. Imagine him consul 
a second time after our experience of his former consulship ! 
" Why, comparatively weak as he was then," you say, " he 
was more powerful than the whole state." What, then, do 
you think will be the case now ? Moreover, if he is consul, 
Pompey is resolved to be in Spain. What a sad state of 
things, when the very worst alternative is just the one which 
cannot be rejected, and the one which, if he adopts it, would 
at once secure him the highest favour with all the loyalists t 

Let us, then, put this out of the question. They say 
that he cannot be induced to accept it Which is the worst 
of the other alternatives? Why, to concede to him what, 
according to the same authority, is his most impudent de- 
mand. For could anything be more impudent ? " You have 
held a province for ten years, a time not granted you by 
the senate, but assumed by yourself with the help of violence . 
and sedition : this period — not assigned by the law, but bf 1 
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r own caprice — has passed. L«t us, however, grant that 
it was by the law: a decree is made for naming your successor: 
you cry halt and say, " Take my candidature into considera- 
tion." Rather, do you take us into consideration,' Are you 
to have an army longer than the vote of the people gave it 
you ? " You must fight unless you grant it." Certainly — 
to quote Pompey again — and with a fair prospect either 
of conquering or of dying free men. Moreover, if fight 
we must, the time depends on chance, the plan on cir- 
cumstances. Therefore I do not worry you on that point. 
In regard to what I have said, pray make any suggestion 
that occurs to you : for my part, I am on the rack day and 

^^■^ In thb ytat the Civil War began in earnesi as soon as Ciesai crossed 

^^^be Rubicon. Directly the news arrived Pompey left Rome to gather 

^^^ soldiers slalioned in winter quarters and on garrison duty 

i-c «. Cow,, in varioiu parts of Ilaly, and Italy itself was poilioned 

C. Ciaiitiiui out into districts for defence under various magistiales 

U^SmIvm ^"'^ senators. But by the l8th ol March Pompey had 

Lentuliu Cms. quitted Ilaly, never to relurn, with the two consuls and 

other magistrates ; and before the end of the month Caesar 

had Buived at Rome, left it in charge of the prfetor Lepidus. and Italy 

in charge of the tribune Antony, specially invested with piEetorian 

Kwers, and had gone to besiege Marseilles and to t^ht Pompey's 
jBtes in Spain. Cicero, who had had the district of Capua assigned 
to"' him, had nolhinB left but lo keep as (}iiie( as he could in his 
country houses. But his conscience left him no peace until he had 
joined Pompey in Greece, though he was fully aware of Ihe unsatis- 
laclory nature of the party which had accompanied him there. After 
long hesitation, he at last made up his mind, early in June, lo join Pom- 
pe/i camp. After hia arrival there we have no more letters this year. 



' Nabere ratianem is here used in a double sense : (l) to allow votes 
f being taken for (technical) j (3) to have coiuidcratioo for, "to tske 
[ bito account " (common). 
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Out; 



Rome, 12 January 



Cicero and his son, Terentia, Tullia, Quintus and his son, 
send warm greetings to Tiro. Though I miss your ever- 
ready help at every turn yet it is not for my sake so much 
as for yours that 1 grieve at your illness. But now 
that the violence of your disease has abated so far as to 
become a quartan fever — for so Curius writes me word — I 
hope that with care you will soon become stronger. Only 
be sure — as becomes a man of your good sense — to think 
of nothing for the present except how to get well in the 
best possible way. I know how your regret at being absent 
worries you, 6ut all difficulties will disappear, if you gel welL 
I would not have you hurry, for fear of your suffering from 
sea-sickness in your weak state, and finding a winter voyage 
dangerous. I arrived at the city walls on the 4th of January. 
Nothing could be more complimentary than the procession 
that came out to meet me ; but I found things in a blaze of 
civil discord, or rather civil war. I desired to find a cure 
for this, and, as I think, could have done so ; but I was 
hindered by the passions of particular persons, for on 
both sides there are those who desire to fight. The 
long and short of it is that Csesar himself — once our 
friend — has sent the senate a menacing and offensive 
despatch,' and is so insolent as to retain his army and 
province in spite of the senate, and my old friend Curio 
is backing him up. Farthermore, our friend Antonius 
and Q. Cassius, having been expelled from the house, 
though without any violence, left town with Curio to join 
Cffisar, directly the senate had passed the decree ordering 
"consuls, prietors, tribunes, and us proconsuls to see that 
the Republic received no damage." " Never has the state 
been in greater danger : never have disloyal citizens had a 



' Cxsat [S. C. i. S)desc[ibesit as coiHainingdemandsofthe mildest 
possible kind" — lenissitna postulala. It was brought by Curio, who, 
going out or ofHce on the lolh December, had joined Cxsar ■(.■ 



II cansiillu/ii iitliim 
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better prepared leader. On the whole, however, preparations 
are being pushed on with very great activity on our side also. 
This is being done by the influence and energy of our friend 
Pompey, who now, when it is too late, begins to fear Caesar. 
In spite of these exciting incidents, a full meeting of the 
senate clamoured for a triumph being granted me : but the 
consul Lentulus, in order to enhance his service to me, said 
that as soon as he had taken the measures necessary for the 
public safety, he would bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject. I do nothing in a spirit of selfish ambition, and con- 
sequently my influence is all the greater. Italy has been 
marked out into districts, shewing for what part each of us 
is to be responsible. I have taken Capua. That is all I 
wanted to tell you. Again and again I urge you to take 
care of your health, and to write to me as often as you have 
anyone to whom to give a letter. Good-bye, good-bye 
12 January. 



CCCI (F V, 20) 

TO MESCINIUS RUFUS* 

Outside Rome (January) 

I WOULD have done my very best to meet you, if you had 
chosen to come to the place arranged. Wherefore, although 
from regard to my convenience you were unwilling to dis- 
turb me, I should wish you to believe that, if you had sent 
me word, I should have preferred your wish to my own con- 

^t fifth meeting of the senate — two comitial days, 3rd and 4th, pre- 
venting a meeting being held (Caesar, B, C. L 5). Cicero's assertion 
that no violence was done to Cassius and Antony seems to be con- 
firmed by Cxsar's account, who only says that after this decree profu' 
giunt statim ex urbe tr, pi. If any violence had been used, he would 
certainly have mentioned it as strengthening his case. In the decree 
the (unusual) mention of proconsuls wu in order to include Pompey 
and Cicero. 

^ Mescinius Rufiis had been quaestor in Cilicia during Cicero's 
government (see p. 167), and was responsible, in part at least, for 
the accounts. 
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renience; In reply to your \etta, 1 shoold have been able to 
vrite to you on the details more conTcniently, if my secretary, 
M- Tullios, had been with me. He^ I feel certain, at any 
rate in making up the accounts — I cannot speak of other 
things — did not knowingly do anything advefse to your 
interest or your reputation. And in the next place I can 
assure you that, if the old rule and ancient custom as to giving 
in accounts had been in force, I should nerei have gireo 
them in until I had first checked and made them up with 
you, as our close offidal connexion demanded. What I 
should have done outside Rome, had the old custom re- 
mained in force, that I did in the province, because, by the 
Julian law, it was necessary to leave accounts in the province 
and to give in a verbatim copy of them at the treasury. I 
did not do this with a view of forcing you to adopt my 
calculabon ; but I put a great confidence in you, and shall 
never be sorry that I did so. For 1 handed over my 
secretary to your entire control — of whom I now see that 
you entertain suspicions — and you joined your brother 
M. Mindius with him in the business. The accounts were 
made up, in my absence, under your eye, to which I did 
nothing whatever beyond reading them. When I received a 
copy from my secretary, I regarded it as received from your 
brother. If that was a compliment, I could not pay you a 
greater one : if it was an instance of confidence, I have 
shewn you almost more than I shewed myself: if ray duty 
had been to see that nothing was entered in them that was 
not for your honour and advantage, there was no one to 
whom I could have intrusted them in preference to the 
man to whom I did do so. At any rate, I merely obeyed 
the law by depositing copies of the accounts made up and 
audited in two cities, LJjDdicea and Apamea, which I re- 
garded as the two chief cities (for it had to be the c/arf 
cities). So then to this point my first reply is that, though 
for good and sufiicient reasons I have made haste to give 
in the accounts at the treasury, yet 1 should have waited 
for you, had I not considered that depositing the accounts 
in the province was tantamount to giving them in at the 
treasury.' 

' Because the two copies, having been deposited in Che proviodi 
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to what you say of Volusius, that has nothing to do 

the accounts, I have been advised by experts — 
among them by C Camillus, the best lawyer of the day and 
a very kind friend of mine — that the debt (the amount was 
not 3,aoo sestertia, as you say, but 1,900) could not be 
transferred from Valerius to Volusius, and [hat the sureties 
of Valerius were liable. For a sum of money had been paid 
us in the name of Valerius as purchaser: the balance I 
entered in the accounts.' But your proposal robs me of the 
fruit of my liberality, of my activity, and even (what, after all, 
I do not much care about) of a moderate amount of good 
sense : of my liberality, because you prefer to suppose ray 
legate and my prefect, Q. Lepta, to have been relieved from 
a most serious calamity by the good offices of my secretary 
rather than of myself, and that though they ought never to 
have been made liable : of my activity, because you suppose 
that in regard to so important a duty, I may say so grave a 
danger, I neither knew anything nor took any thought — that 
my secretary made any entry he chose without even going 
through the form of reading it over to me : of my good 
sense, because you think that an arrangement, which had 
been thought out by me with no little acuteness, had been 
practically not thought of at all. The fact of the matter is 
that the release of Volusius was my own design, and I also 
formed the plan for relieving the securities of Valerius and 
Tit. Marius himself from so heavy a loss. And [his scheme 
has not only the approval of everybody, but their warm com- 
mendation, and, if you wish to know the real truth, I perceived 
that my secretary was the one person who did not hke it. But 
it was my view that, so long as the People got its own, a good 
man should consult for the interests of so large a number — 
whether of friends or fellow citinens. As regards Lucceius, the 

towns, could not be allered, and the copy in the treasury waa bound to 
be B verbalim copy of ihem. 

' Apparently Cjcero, having satisfied himself that (he prnporCion of 
the 1,900 sc>ileilia paid by Valerius was suiliciGnt to save the treasury 
from loss, enleced the balance on the debit side as "remitted" or "re- 
turned " on his authority as proconsul. We cannot tell what the debt 
was, perhaps for some contract, Tor which Volusius had bid too hi^h, 
and for which Valerius (a banker) gave securities, and because be be- 
came thereby the porchaser or contractor {ruaiitps) was liable to the 
suie for the whole. 
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arrangement come to, at the suggestion of Pompey, was that 
the money should be deposited in a temple. I acknowledged 
that as having been done on my order. This money Pom- 
pey has employed, as Sestius did that deposited by you. But 
this, I am aware, does not affect you. I should have been 
sorry to have omitted to record your having deposited the 
money in the temple on my order, had not that sum been 
attested by records of the most solemn and precise nature — 
stating to whom k was paid, by what decree of the senate, 
and in virtue of what written order from you and from my- 
self it had been handed over to P. Sestius.' Seeing that 
these facts had been put on record tn so many ways, that a. 
mistake in regard to them was impossible, I did not make 
an entry, which after all had no reference to you. How- 
ever, I wish now I had made the entry, since I see that you 
regret its not having been done. 

I quite agree as to your being obliged, as you say, to 
enter this transaction, and your balance will not differ at all 
from mine by your doing so. You may add also, "on my 
authority," which, though I did not add it, I have no reason 
for denying, nor should deny, had there been any such 
reason, and had you declined to add it. Again, as to the 
sum of goo,ooo sesterces ; that, at any rate, was entered in 
accordance with your own or your brother's wishes. How- 
ever, if there is any entry (for the posting of the public 

' The two points Cicero answers are: (l) Rnfus complained of ui 
item in the accounts, [n which Valeitus hud been entered a± a debloc to 
the state, and also >s havine discharged the debt, though be had tint 
paid the full sum. This Ciceio explains that be did on pTofesaional 
advice, as Valerius, not Volusius, was liable: he had remitted ihit 
balance, because the state did not lose anything, (2) Rufus complains 
lliat Cicero msde no entry of 3 certain sum, as to which there was a. 
dispute, having been deposited by him in a, temple. Cicero says he 
m^ht have done so, but that, alter all, Rufus was protected by anumber 
of forma! receipts and other documents. We have heaid of disputed 
money being put in a temple before (p. 13:). Fompey and Seslius 
(Cicero's successor in Cilicia) took this money in virtue of a senatorial 
decree passed on the 7th of January, giving Pompey a large number 
of men and complete command of all public money (App. B. C. ii. 
34; Dio, 41, 3). It was thus that Ccesar was justified in regarding what 
he fonnd in the hands of Poropeian officers as public money (see Ces. 
B. C. i. *3). The senale having passed this vote, Rufus and Cicero 
gave ibeil orders or cheque upon the temple to pay the money to Pompey. 
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' ledger is not completed) which I can correct even now 
in my accounts, I must consider — since I have not taken 
advantage of the decree of the senate — what grace the 
laws allow me.' Anyhow, you were not bound to make the 
entry you have made in regard to the amount collected 
tally with my accounts,' unless I am mistaken — for there 
are others with more technical knowledge than myself. But 
pray do not doubt my doing everything that I think to he 
for your interests or in accordance with your wish, if I 
possibly can. 

As to what you say about the list for good-service re- 
wards, you must know that I have returned the names of 
my military tribunes and prefects, and the members of the 
staff—at least of my own staff.' In this matter, indeed, I 
made a mistake. I thought that the time allowed me for 
giving in their names was unlimited : I was afterwards in- 
formed that it had to be done within thirty days of handing 
in my accounts. I am very sorry that ibis list for good- 
strvice rewards was not reserved to enhance your credit 
rather than mine, since I have no promotion to work for. 
However, in regard to the centurions and the subalterns of 
the military tribunes, nothing has yet been done, for good- 
service rewards of that class have no time limit by law. 

The last item is the 100,000 sesterces, in regard to which 
I remember receiving a letter from you from Myrina ac- 
knowledging the mistake to be not mine, but yours. The 
mistake^jf mistake it was— appeared to have originated 
with your brother and Tullius. But since it could not be 
corrected — for I had already deposited my accounts and 
quitted my province — -I believe I answered you as politely 

' It appears llml Ihe senate had granted him an exlension of time as 
10 giving in his accounts, but that, having nol [aken advanu^e of that 
decree, he can only do what the law diclales as to tending in correc- 
tions. But the reading and meaning aide legao is very uncerloin. 

' The leading and meaning are alilie uncetlain. I suppose it 10 refer 
to the sum of money just mentioned, as 10 the entry of which in 
Cicero's accounts Rufus found sraae lecbnical ohjectioa. Cicero say^ 
'* Well, you and your brother agreed as 10 the item : and in your office 
as quxslor you were responsible for the account of the amount actually 
gut in, and were not bound to copy my entry in your own accaunis." 

' Not jvwi also. The amlu^TV/Ues -nae young men serving with ft 
mBgistnte m voluoteeis, for the sake of experience. 
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as the warmth of my feelings dictated and my financial 
outlook at the time allowed. But I did not either then 
consider that I was bound by the polite tone of my 
letter, nor do I now think that I was bound to have 
regarded your letter about the 100 sestertia in the light 
in which men regard dunning letters received in times hke 
these. At the same time you ought to take this into con- 
sideration. The whole sum of money legally coming to me 
1 deposited with thepui/icani at Ephesus. It amounted to 
a,joo,Qoo sesterces {about ^17,600). The whole of it 
has been appropriated by Pompey. Whether I submit to 
that with patience or the reverse, you at least ought to 
take the loss of 100 sestertia (about ^8oq) with equanimity, 
and to reckon that just so much the less has come into your 
pocket from yout own allowances or my liberality. But 
even if you had debited me with this 100 sestertia, yet 
your kindness and affection for me is such that you would 
not wish to distrain ' on me at such a time as this : for, 
however much I wished the money paid in cash, I have not 
the wherewithal. But regard this as a joke, just as I do 
what you said. However, as soon as Tullius comes back 
from the country, I will send him to you, if you think thai will 
be any good. I have no reason for wishing this letter not to 
be torn up.' 



CCCIl (A VII, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Outside the Walls of Rome, 17 January 

I HAVE suddenly resolved to leave town before daybreak, 
to avoid all gazing and gossip, especially with my bay-decked 

' I.I., considering [hat I was saving all I could for my triumph, Rod 
that I could ill alToid lo lose so much (about £Soo). 

' ■/EilimaHenem euciferi, i.i., to take property in satisfaction of • 
debt, on a fixed valuation. 

^ Ciceio seems to mean that if Rufus thinks the letter against bis in- 
terest, he is at liberty to destruy it, and m have r freer hand \a dealing 
with his secretary Tullius. 
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lictors.' For the rest, I don't know, by heaven, what to do 
now or in the future : such is the agitation into which I am 
thrown by the infatuation of our party's most insane de- 
cision. But what counsel should I offer you, you whose 
advice I am myself anxious to receive? What plan our 
Gns^us has adopted, or is adopting, I don't know ; as yet 
he is cooped up in the towns and in a state of lethargy. If 
he makes a stand in Italy, we shall all be together : if he 
abandons it, I shall have to reconsider the matter. Up to 
now, unless I am out of my senses, his proceedings are all 
fatuous and rash. Yes, pray write to me frequently just 
anything that comes into your head. 



fatuous and rash. 
anything that com< 

(TO 
{I« 
What in the worl 
am quite in the da 

says some one; " 
abandoned Ctesar,' 
Roman people, or 



CCCIII (A VII, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

{In Campania) 19 jANttARV 



the world does it mean ? What is going on ? I 
the dark. "We are in occupation of Cingulum," 
have lost Ancona." " Labienus has 
\ie we talking of an imperator of the 
a Hannibal? Madman I Miserable 
wretch, that has never seen even a shadow of virtue ! And 
he says that he is doing all this "to support his honour" ! 
How can there be any "honour " where there is no moral 
right? Can it be morally right to have an army without 
commission from the state? To seize cities inhabited by 
one's fellow citizens, as a means of attacking one's own 
country? To be contriving abolition of debts, restoration 
of exiles, hundreds of other crimes 

* Pompey lefi Rome, it appears, on the 7th or 8th. Tbe coosqIs and 
other mugisliates of his patty remained in towo, but od hEsring or 
Csesaj's ^vance (about the 17th) they hurriedly quitted Rome (Caoa. 
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" For ray«Ity, the first of things dmne "? ' 

Let him keep his fortune, and welcome ! By heaven, I 
would rather have one hour of basking in your free' sun 
than all the royalties of that kind in the world, or rather 1 
would die a thousand times sooner than once take an idea 
of that sort into my mind : " What if you should take the 
fancy ? " say you. Well, everyone's wishes are free : but I 
regard the mere wish as a greater misfortune than tlie cross. 
There is one greater misfortune still — to attain such a wish. 
But enough of this. It is a kind of relief to philosophize 
thus much in the midst of such troubles. To return to our 
friend. In the name of fortune, what do you think of 
Pompey's plan? I mean in abandoning the city? For/ 
am at a loss to explain it. Nothing, again, could be more 
irrational. Do you mean to abandon the city? Then you 
would have done the same if the Gauls were upon us. 
" The Republic," says he, " does not depend on brick and 
mottar." No, but it does depend on altars and hearths. 
" Tliemistocles did the same." Ves, for one city was in- 
capable of resisting the flood of the whole East. But 
Pericles did not so act, about fifty years afterwards, for he 
abandoned everything except the walls. Our own country- 
meti in the old times held the citadel, though the rest of 
the city was taken : 



On the other hand, I gather from the indignatioD aroused 

in the munidpia, and the conversation of those whom I meet, 
that this plan is Hkely to prove successful in a way, There 
is an extraordinary outcry — I don't know what people are 
saying with you, but pray let me know— at the city being 
without magistrates or senate. In fact, there is a wonder- 
fully strong feeling at Pompey's being in flight Indeed, 
the point of view is quite changed : people are now for 

' r^K 9cZv iityivTiv iivr' Ix'^v rvpavvila (Earip. Piatt. S09). 

' Lucrative, a very doubtful word here ; it has been emended In 
various ways, Liuretina {" near Liicretilb"}, LucriHano, etc. 

• oKrui ■Bov tSiv irpiiirBtv itrcuS&iaBa icXIn avipiv (Horn. 11, ix. 
«4)- 
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I making no concessions to Csesar, Expound to me what 
all this means. My department is a very quiet one. For 
Pompey wishes me to be a kind of "president" of the 
whole of this Campanian sea-coast, to superintend the levy, 
and hold the chief command. Accordingly, I meditate 
being continually on the move. I think you must see by 
this time what Ctesar's aim, what the disposition of the people, 
and the general position of affairs are. Pray write and tell 
i about them, and that, too, as often as possible, since 
they are continually shifting. For I find relief both in 

] writing to you and in reading your letters. 



CCCIV (A VII, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Formic, 32 January 

As yet I have received only one letter from you dated the 
19th, and in it you indicated that you had written another, 
which I have not received. But I beg you to write as 
often as possible, not only whatever you know or have been 
told, but also what you suspect, and above all what you 
think I ought to do or not to do. You ask me to be sure 
to let you know what Pompey is doing ; 1 don't think he 
knows himself, certainly none of us do. 1 saw the consul 
Lentulus at Formic on the 2rst; I have seen Libo. No- 
thing but terror and uncertainty everywhere! Pompey is 
on the road to Larinum ; for there are some cohorts there, 
as also at Luceria and Teanum, and in the rest of Apulia. 
After that nobody knows whether he means to make a stand 
anywhere, or to cross the sea. If he stays in Italy, I am 
afraid he cannot have a dependable army : but if he goes 
away, where I am to go or stay, or what I am to do, I don't 
know. For the man, whose " Phalarism " ' you dread, will, 
I think, spare no form of brutality : noc will the suspension 

' Cnielly like [hat of the tyiaot PhaUris. 
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of business, nor the departure of senate and magistrate^^fl 
nor the closing of the treasury cause him to pause. But t 
all this, as you say, we shall know before long. Meanwhile, 
foipve my writing to you at such length and so often. For 
I find some rehef in it, and at the same time want to draw 
a letter from you, and above all some advice as to what I 
am to do and how to conduct myself. Shall I commit m7- 
self wholly to this side? I am not deterred by the danger, 
but I am bursting with vexation. Such a want of ali plan I so 
, utterly opposed in every respect to my advice 1 Am I to 
procrastinate and trim, and then join the winning side, the 
party in power ? "I dread to face the Trojans," ' and I am 
! held back from that course by the duty not only of a citizen, 
j but also of a friend, though my resolution is often weakened 
by pity for my children. Do, therefore, though equally 
anxious yourself, write something to a man in this state of 
utter uncertainty, and especially what you think I ought to 
do in case of Pompey's quitting Italy. Manius Lepidus, 
for his part — for we have been together — draws the line at 
that, and so does L. Torquatus. I am hampered, among 
many other things, by my lictors : I have never seen such a 
hopeless entanglement. Accordingly, I don't expect any- 
thing positive from you, but merely your present impression. 
In fact, I want to know what the precise difficulty in your 
mind is. It is all but certain that Labienus ' has abandoned 
him. If it could only have been possible that on coming 
to Rome Labienus had found magistrates and a senate 
there, he would have been of eminent service to our cause. 
For it would have been clear that loyalty to the Republic 
had caused him to hold one who was his friend guilty of 
treason. This is clear even now, but of less practical 
advantage : for there is no one to be of advantage to, and 
I expect him to feel some dissatisfaction — unless perchance 

' For thiE quotatioD — Cicero's constant way of indicatiDg pabll^H 
opinion — see vol. i., p. 9a a 

' T. Atius Labienus bad been Oesai's IrgaSas in Gaul, and was ao 
trusled by him as to be left in charge of Gallia Togata in Csesai's 
absence (B-C. 50)- Casar was warned that he was being lampered 
wilh, but refused to believe it [3. G. viii. 5*). It was, however, tiue, 
and he became one of the most violent of the Fompeians. He eventft- ■ 
ally fell at Munda. 
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it is not true, after all, that he has abandoned Cfesar. For 
myself, I am convinced that it is true. Pray, though you 
say you confine yourself to the limits of your own house, do 
give me a sketch of the city. Is Pompey missed ? Is there 
any appearance of a feeling against CKsar? What, Coo, is 
your opinion as to Terentia and Tullia? Should they stay 
at Rome, or join me, or seek some place of safety ? On 
this, and indeed on any other point, pray write to me, or 
rather keep on writing. 



\ 



CCCV (F XIV, 18) 

TO TERENTIA AND TULLIA (AT ROME) 

FoRMLB, 33 January 

TutLius to his wife, and her father to his dearest daughter, 
and Cicero to his mother and sister, send warm greetings. 
1 think, my darlings, you should carefully consider and re- 
consider what to do, whether to stay at Rome, or to join me, 
or seek some place of safety. This is not a point for my con- 
sideration alone, but for yours also. What occurs to me is 
this : you may be safe at Rome under Dolabella's protec- 
tion, and that circumstance may prove serviceable to us in 
case of any violence or plunder commencing. But, on the 
other hand, I am shaken in this idea by seeing that all the 
loyalists have left Rome and have the ladies of their families 
with them. Again, the district in which I now am consists 
of towns and estates also wiiich are in my power, so you 
could be a good deal with me, and, if you quitted me, could 
very conveniently stay in domains belonging to us. I can- 
not as yet quite make up my mind which of the two is the 
better course for you to take. Please observe for your- 
selves what other ladies of your rank are doing, and be 
careful not to be cut off from the power of leaving town 
when you do wish to do so. I would ha*e you carefully 
consider it again and again with each other and with your 
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friends. Tell Philotimus to secure the house with barricades 
and a watch. Also please organize a regular service <^_ 
letter-carriers, so that I may hear something from you e 
day. Above all attend to your health, if you wish mi 
maintain mine. 

Formia:, 22 January. 



CCCVI (A VII, 13 a) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

MinturnjE, 33 January 

As to thebusinessof Vennonius,Iagreewilh you. Labienuf ■ 
I regard as a "demigod." There has been no political 
stroke this long time past more brilliant If he has done no 
other good, he has at least given Aim pain. But as a matter 
of fact, I do think that some good has been done to the 
cause. I am charmed also with Piso, whose judgment on 
his son-in-law I think will have weight. But you perceive 
the nature of the war. It is only a civil war in the sense 
that it has originated from the unscrupulous boldness of one 
unprincipled citizen, not as arising from a division of senti- 
ment between the citizens generally. But that man is strong 
in the possession of an army, he commands the allegiance 
of many by the prospects he holds out and the promises he 
makes : nothing that anyone possesses is beyond the scope 
of his desires. To such a man as this the city has been 
abandoned, without any garrison to protect it, crammed 
with every kind of wealth. What would you not have to 
fear from the man who regards those temples and roofs, not 
as constituting his fatherland, but as objects for plunder?' 
What his proceedings are going to be, and how they are to 
be put iiito any shape, without senate and without magistrates, 
I cannot tell. He will not be able to keep up even a pre- 

aik on seeing London— wnj fur \ 
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tence of constitutional action. For us, however — where shall 
we be able to raise our heads or when ? How utterly in- 
capable our general is you yourself observe, in having had 
no intelligence of the state of affairs even in Picenum : and 
how devoid of any plan of campaign, the facts are witness. 
For, to say nothing of other mistakes committed during 
the last ten years, could any terms be worse than such a 
flight ? Nor, indeed, have I any idea what he is contemplat- 
ing at this moment, though I never cease asking again and 
again by letter. Everyone agrees that he is in a state of 
abject alarm and agitation. Accordingly, as far as I can see, 
there is no garrison — to organize which he was kept at the city 
walls — nor any place where a garrison could be posted. His 
whole hope rests on the two legions somewhat treacherously 
retained, and almost to be regarded as belonging to another.' 
For as yet, indeed, those whom he is enlisting are men re- ; 
luctant to serve and averse from fighring. While the time 
for making terms has been let slip. I do not see what is 
going to happen. At any rate we, or our leader, have 
allowed things to come to this pass, that, having left harbour 
without a rudder, we must let ourselves drift before the 
storra. So I hesitate as to what to do with my son and 
nephew : sometimes I think I had better despatch them to 
Greece, For TuUia and Terentia, again — when I see a 
vision of barbarians arriving in the city — I am filled with all 
kinds of alarm ; but when I think of Dolabella, I breathe 
again somewhat. But pray consider what you think ought 
to be done : in the first place, with an eye to their safety — 
for I must regard their security as requiring to be considered 
in a different light from my own — secondly, with a view to 
popular opinion, that I may not be blamed for deciding that 
Ihey should remain at Rome, when the loyalists generally 
are flying from it Nay, even you and Peduceus^for he 
has written to me — must take care what you do. You are 
men of such shining characters, that the same line of con- 
duct is expected from you as from the noblest citizens. But 
I can safely leave this to you, since it is to you that I look 
for advice for myself and my family. All I have to add is 
_ to ask you to find out, as far as you can, what is going on, 

' See p. 253, note. 



and to write me word of it, azM] — wlwt I 
efcnHHce — KOmcwhu foaBeyoandfabletoa 
••The best prapbet," fou know. Ptrdon ny ni 
like this : it is a relief to me when vnciiig to 70^ and d 
aleUer&om jcn. 



CCCVII (F XIV, 14) 
TO TERENTIA AND TUUJA (AT ROME) 

MUITUKK^ 33 JaHCAKT 

Tm-UITS to Terentia, her father to Tuilia, his two sweet* 
hearts, and Cicero to his excellent mother and darling sister, 
send warm greetings. If you are well, we are so too. It ii 
now for you toconsider, and not for me only, what you mtist 
do. If Oesar means to come to Rome in a peaceable 
mumei, you can stay at home with safety for the [veseot : 
but if in hii madness he is going to give up the dty to 
fdnnda, I feai Dolabella himself may not be able to protect 
lu Eufficiendy. Besides, I am alarmed lest we should be 
cut off ham you, so that when you do wish to leave town 
you may be prevented. There is one other thing, which you 
are in the best position to observe yourselves — are other 
ladies of your rank remaining in Rome ? If not, it desaves 
consideration whether you can do so with propriety, Aa 
thing* Mtand at present indeed, always provided that I am 
allowed to hold this district, you will be able to slay with 
me or on one of our estates with the greatest comfort. 
There is another thing I am afraid of — a want of provisions 
in the city before long. On these points pray consult with 
Pomponius, with Camillus, with anybody you think right : 
above all don't be frightened. Labienus has made things 
better for us. Piso, too, is helpful in quitting the city and 
declaring his own son-in>law guilty of treason. Do you, dear 

' pin-ic I' aflunoi:, which, as u<inal, he leave Alticus lo fill up. It 
w t. line from > lost tragedy of Euripides ; fiovrif f opiaroc wrric 
ti(a{(i KaXw(, "the beU proiJiet is the good guesser." 
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TO ATTICUS 

hearts, write to me as often as possible, and tell me how you 
are and what is going on around you. Quintus and his son 
and Rufus send their love. Good-bye I 
13 January, Mintutnje. 



CCCVIII (a VII, 13 b) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

MiNTORN*, »4 January 

I didn't guess your riddle : it is more obscure than Plato's 
number.' However, I hewe made it out now; you meant 
the Oppii of Velia by your succones (blood-suckers).' I 
wavered about it a long time ; but when I hit on the solu- 
tion, the rest became clear and quite agreed with Terentia's 
total. 

I saw L. Caesar' at Mintumffi early on the ajrd of 
January with his utterly absurd message — he is not a human 
being, but a broom with the binding off. I think Ciesar 
himself must have acted with the purpose of throwing 
ridicule on the affair, in trusting a message on matters so 
important to such a man as this — unless, perchance, he 

' The "nuptial number" in (he Republic, 54SC — S47A. On its in- 
terprelation much learned ink ha-i been Epenl, moEliy in vnin. See 
Nufilial Number ef FleUe, its Solulion and Signi/uatui, by James 
Adam, 1S91. 

' The Oppii were money-tenders who had a honse in Rome dose 10 
thai of Alticus (see Jailer CCC.XXXIII). What Atticus had said 
about them we cannot lell, or whether there was an obscure pun in the 
name thus given them by Atlicus (from iiric, "fig juice," sutus), we 
cannot be sure. If there was it is no wonder that Cicero found Ih« 
riddle a dajlt one. Tyrrell and Purser, who read saccimes, " Imenien," 
object to the pun on jKtBjas loo bad even for Cicero; it is nol Gcero's, 
however, but Attiens's, and Cicero evidently thnught it pretty bad, 

" A distant connexion of Julius Csesar. His father was Csesai's 
Ugalus, and he visited Cxsai at AHminum with a message from 
Pompey (wilh one of the prators), and brought back a proposal that 
Pompey should go to his province of Spain, and that alt troops in Ilaly 
should be disbanded, the fewifto left free, andan interview immediately 
arranged between iheni (Cies. B. C. L 8-9). 
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nerer did intrust it, and die feUow has, without waiiant, made 
use of some co n versation iHiich he picked op as a message. 
Labienns, a man of noble character in my ofMnion, arrived 
at Teanmn on die 22nd. There he met Pompey and the 
oxisuls. What their conversation was, and what arrange- 
ment was come to, I will write and tell yon when I know for 
certain. Pompey set off from Teanmn in the direction of 
Larinmn on the 23rd. He stopped that day at Venafrum. 
Labienus seems to have brought no litde courage to our side. 
But I haven't yet anything to tell you from these parts : I 
expect rather to hear news from you — ^what intelligence from 
Qesar reaches Rome, how he takes Labienus's desertion, 
what Domitius is doing among the Marsi, Thermus at 
Iguvium, P. Attius at Cingulum ;* what the feeling of the 
city folk is, what your own conjecture as to die friture : on 
all these points pray write frequendy, and tell me what your 
opinion is about my ladies, and what you intend doing 
yourself. If I had been writii^ with my own hand, this 
letter would have been longer, but I dictated it owii^ to my 
eyes being inflamed. 



CCCIX (A VII, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cales, 25 January 

I WRITE this letter, though suffering from slight inflammation 
of the eyes, when on the point of quitting Cales for Capua. 
L. Caesar brought Caesar's message to Pompey on the 23rd, 
while the latter was at Teanum with the consuls. His pro- 
posal was accepted, but on condition of his withdrawing his 
garrisons from the towns which he had occupied outside his 
province. If he did this, they said in their answer that we 
would return to Rome and conclude the negotiation in the 

^ L. Domitius Ahenobarbus occupied Corfinium, but presently had 
to surrender it to Caesar. The same had happened to P. Attius Varus 
at Auximum (not Cin^lum), and Q. Minucius Thermus had to sur- 
render Iguv/um to Cuno (Caesar, B, C, i. 12-17). 
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Lte.' I hope for the present we have peace : for he is 
not quite easy about his mad enterprise, nor our general as 
to the amount of his forces. Pompey has directed me to 
come to Capua and assist the levy, to which the Campanian 
settlers' do not make a very eager response. Csesar's 
gladiators at Capua, about whom I gave you some incorrect 
information on the authority of a letter from A. Torquatus, 
Pompey has very adroitly distributed among the heads of 
families, two to each,' There were 5,000 shields in the 
school : they were said to be contemplating breaking out. 
Pompey's measure was a very wise precaution for the safety 
of the state. As to our ladies, in whom I include your sister, 
pray consider whether they can stay at Rome with propriety, 
when other ladies of the same rank have left town. I have 
said this to them and to yourself in a previous letter, I 
would lilce you to urge upon them to leave the city, especially 
as I have properties on the sea-coast — now under my pre- 
sidency — on which they might reside in tolerable comfort, 
considering all things. For if I get into any difficulty * about 
my son-in-law, though I am not bound to be responsible for 
him, yet it is made worse by my women folk having re- 
mained in Rome longer than others. Please let me know 
what you and Sextus are thinking of doing as to leaving 
town, and what your opinion is on the whole situation. For 
my part, I never cease urging peace, which, however unfair, 
is better than the justest war in the world- But this is in 
the hands of fortune. 

' Cesar {B, C. i. 14) calls this proposal unbii, for Pompey, who con- 
unled to promise Eo go lo his province, mentioned no time at which he 
would go to Spain, aod proposed 10 retain his province and legions, 
while Ccesat's anny was to be disbanded. 

' Many of Pompey's own veteraos bad been settled with grants of 
land in the ager Canifianui, the old [crritoiy of Capua, by Oesai's 
agraiiao iaw of B.C. 59. 

' Cxsai gives an account of this {B. C. L 14). He says thai Lentulm, 
the consul, at liret called these men out with a promise of freedom. 
But Ibis seemed shocking to Roman ideas, and, being remonstrated with, 
he billeted them out as descrit>ed. Cicero would seem to put the 
matter, as thougli this billeting Ihem out in pairs was, from the lirsl, 
B precaationary measure. It may be that Cicero is right, and that 
Cfsar got a false idea of the transaction from some hostile source. 

* /.«., with Poiupey and hii paily, because DalBt>ellB was with 
Oei-ir. 
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CCCX (A VII, 15) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Capua, 26 Jandarv 

Ever since I left Rome I have not let a single day pan 
without sending you something by way of letter ; not because 
1 had anything particularly to write about, but in order that. 
I might chat with you in my absence, than which — since I 
cannot do so face to face — nothing gives me greater pleasure. 
On arriving at Capua on the 25th — the day before I vnite 
this— I met the consuls and many members of the senate. 
All were anxious that Cffisar should stand by his offer, with. 
the addition of withdrawing his garrisons. Favonius alone dis- 
approved of any conditions being imposed on us by him; but 
he was not listened to in the discussion. For even Cato him- 
; self now prefers slavery to fighting. However, he says that 
he wishes to be in the senate when the terms are debated, 
if Csesar can be induced to withdraw his garrisons. So he, 
is nai eager about going to Sicily — the very thing most 
wanted : but he does wish to be in the senate, where I fear he 
willonlydo mischief. Postumius, moreover, who was definitely 
named in the senatorial decree to go to Sicily at once and 
succeed Furfanius, says that he vrill not go without Cato, and 
thinks very highly of his own personal service and influence 
in the senate. Accordingly, this duty has fallen to Fanniu& 
He is being sent in advance to Sicily with imperium. Ir 
discussions a great variety of opinion is expressed. Most 
declare that Ciesar will not abide by bis offer, and say that 
these demands were only thrown in by him to prevent our 
making the necessary preparations for war. I, however, am 
of opinion that he will carry out the withdrawal of the 
garrisons. For he will have gained his point if he is elected 
consul, and gained it with less crime than that of his first 
step. But we must put up with the blow: for we 
scandalously unprepared both in regard to soldiers and 
money. All the latter, indeed — not only private money in 



I 



CCCXI (F XVI, 12) 

TO TIRO <AT PATRiE) 

Capua, 27 January 




TO TIRO 

the city, but the public money in the treasury also — ire have 

left for him. Pompey has started lo join the Appian legions.' 
He has Labienus with him. I am anxious to hear what you 
think of these events, i am thinking of returning to Fonnise 
U once. 



How seriously my personal safety and that of all loyalists is 
imperilled, as well as that of the whole senate and Republic, 
you may judge from the fact that we have abandoned our town 
houses, and the very city itself, to plunder and conflagration. 
Matters have come to such a pitch that, unless some god or 
some acddent intervenes, we cannot possibly be saved. For 
my part, ever since I arrived at the city, I have never ceased 
promoting in thought, word, and deed everything that made 
for peace : but a strange mad passion for fighting has in- 
flamed not only the disloyal, hut •A'en those who are reckoned 
loyalists, though I loudly proclaim that nothing can be more 
lamentable than a civil war. Accordingly, when Ceesar 
yielded to the promptings of what may be called downright 
insanity, and- — forgetting his name and his honours — had 
successively occupied Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ancona, and 
Arretium, I left the city. On the wisdom or courage 
of such a step it is useless to atgue. You see how we 
stand now. The upshot is, proposals are received from 
Csesar that Pompey should go to Spain ; that the levies 
already completed and our garrisons should be disbanded : 
that he will hand over farther Gaul to Domitius, hither Gaul 
to Considius Nonianus (these are the men to whom these 

' Appirently the two IcEJons aent from Gaul a year before by CiBsar 
(btthe Parthian war, which, according lo Plutarch [Pomp. 57), were 
led into Ilaly by one Appius. There is, however, a doubt as to the 
reading between Appianns and Atlianas. The legions were in winlct 
quaiters in vaiioiu towns in Apulia. See pp. 243, 247. 
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provinces have been allotted) ; that he will come to canvass 
for the consulship, and no longer demand that his can- 
didature be admitted in his absence: that he will be in 
town as candidate for the legal three nundirue.^ We accept 
the proposals, but on the condition that he withdraws lus 
garrisons from the places he has occupied, so that a meet' 
of the senate may be held at Rome to discuss these same 
posals in security. If he does this, there is hope of a 
—not a creditable one, for we accept terms from him, 
anything is belter than to he as we are. If, on the othor 
hand, he declines to abide by his terms, everything is ready 
for war, hut of a kind that he cannot possibly maintain — 
especially as he will have shirked terms proposed by himself 
— provided only that we cut him off from all power of 
approaching the city. This we hope can be done ; for we 
are holding levies on a large scale, and we think that he is 
, afraid, if he once begins a march upon the city, that he may 
lose the Gauls, both of which, with the exception of the 
Transpadani, are bitterly hostile to him : and on the side of 
Spain he has six legions and a large force of auxiliaries undet 
Afranius and Petreius" on his rear. If he persists in his 
madness it seems possible that he may be crushed — if it can 
only be done without losing Rome ! He has, again, received 
a very severe blow in the fact that Titus Labienus, who 
occupied the most influential position in his army, has 
declined to he a partner in his crime. He has abandoned 
him and is wilh us, and many are said to intend doing the 
same. I as yet am president of the sea-coast from Formiffi. 
I refused any more important function, that my letters and 
exhortations to peace might have greater influence with Csesar. 
If, howevi^r, war does break out, 1 see that I shall have to take 
command of a camp and a definite number of legions. I 
have another trouble in the fact that my son-in-law Dola- 
bella is with Cjcsar. 

I wished you to know these facts, but don't let them 
agitate you and retard your recovery, I have recom- 
mended you with great earnestness to Aulus Varro, whom 
I know to be warmly attached to me and very fond of you. 
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■asking him to interest himself in your health and your 
voyage, and generally to take you under his charge and look 
after you. I feel certain he will do all this, for he promised 
lo do so, and spoke to me in the kindest manner. Pray, 
since you were unable to be with me at the lime I 
most wanted your help and fidelity, do not hurry or allow 
yourself to embark upon a voyage while ill, or in bad weather. 
I shall never think you come late if you come well and 
strong. As yet I have seen no one who had seen you since 
M. Volusius, who handed me your letter. I don't wonder 
at this, for I don't think my letters either can reach you in 
such stormy weather. But do your best to recover, and, 
when you do recover, only sail when you can do so with 
safety. My son Js at Formife, Terentia and TuUia at Rome. 
Take care of yourself. 
Capua, 27 January. 

II THINK all your letters have reached me, but the first batch 
was out of their proper order, the rest in the order in which 
they were sent by Terentia, About Ceesar's message and 
the arrival of Labienus, and about the consuls' and Pompey's 
answer, I told you in the letter of the 26th of January from 
Capua, and I put a good deal more information into the 
same packet. At present we are in suspense on two points : 
first, what Cssar will do when he has received the answer 
intrusted to L. Ciesar to take to him ; and, secondly, what 
Pompey is doing now. The latter, indeed, writes me word 
that in a few days he will have a strong army, and leads me 
to hope that, if he makes his way into Picenum, we shall 
return to Rome. He has got Labienus with him, who has 

doubt about the weakness of Csesar's forces ; and Pompey 

1 in much better spirits since his arrival. I have been 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cales, 28 January 
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ordered to Capua by the consuls on the 5th of February. I 
left Capua for Formise on the 28th of January. On that 
day having received your letter at Cales about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, I am writing this on the spot About 
Terentia and Tullia I agree with you, and I have written to 
tell them to apply to you. If they have not yet started, there 
is no occasion for their dbturbing themselves until we see 
how affairs stand. 



CCCXIII (F XVI, 8) 

Q. CICERO TO TIRO (AT PATRiE) 

(Campania, January) 

I AM very anxious about your health, for though those who 
come from you annoimce that your complaint is not danger- 
ous though lingering, yet, consoling as that is, it involves the 
great anxiety of a prolonged absence from us of one whose 
usefulness and charm I appreciate by their loss. Yet thoi^h 
I long with my whole heart to see you, I still earnestly beg 
you not to trust yourself to so long a voyage and a winter 
journey, unless you are quite strong, and not to set sail at all 
without careful consideration. Even in houses and towns it 
is difficult to avoid cold when one is unwell, to say nothing 
of escaping the inclemency of the weather at sea and on the 
road. 

** Cold to the tender skin is deadliest foe,"^ 

says Euripides. I don't know what you think of him as an 
authority. I look upon his verses as so many solemn affida- 
vits. If you love me, make sure of your recovery, and come 
to us well and strong as soon as possible. Love us all, 
and good-bye. The son of Quintus sends his regards. 

^ ^wxoc ^1 Xeirr^ XP*^ iroXf/iuMtiroy* A fiagmeat of Eoripidei^ 
fiom what play is unknown. 
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CCCXIV (A VII, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 1 February 

VouR letter is both welcome and delightful. I thought of 
sending the boys to Greece when there seemed an idea of 
Pompey's flying from Italy : for I should have made for Spain, 
which would not have been equally suitable for them. For 
yourself and Sextus,' it seems to me that even now you may 
remain with propriety at Rome. For you are not at ail 
bound to be my Pompey's friends. For no one ever did 
more to detract from the value of city property ! ' Do you 
see that I am absolutely joking 7 You ought now to know 
what answer L. Ciesar is taking back from Pompey, and 
what sort of a letter he is conveying from him lo Csesar : 
for they were drawn up and despatched with the express 
purpose of being exposed for public perusal. On this point 
I blamed Pompey in my own heart for having trusted our 
friend Sestius with the writing of a despatch so important 
and certain to come into everybody's hands, though he has 
a very good style of his own, Accordingly, 1 never read 
anything more " Sestian." ' Neverlheless, it is made quite 
clear from Pompey's despatch that nothing is denied to 
Csesar, and that all his demands are conceded to the full : 
he will be a sheer madman if he declines the very proposals 
which it required the most consummate impudence ever to 
have made I Pray, who are you to say, " If he goes to Spain," 
"if he dismisses the garrisons"? Nevertheless, the cou- 

' Scxt. Pcdacffos, 

* AtticuE invested ranch money in dty property (Nepos, All. 14.). 
CEcero means that Pompey's nband on mcnt of Rome has deprecialed the 
value of aach properties. 

" iri<miiitie-npiiv. In the nisny allusiont to P. Sestius (whom he de- 
fended) Ciceio does not seem ever to have depreciated him, except thai 
once (vol. i., p. 319) be calls him mufojui, " whimsical," " difficile," and 
talks of his " wiong-hesdedness in certain paiCiculars " {fervtm'liUtni 
fuiiu<i/am in ntai). 
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cession is being made: with less dignity, indeed, at this time 
of day — for it is after the Republic has actually been violated 
by him and its territory invaded — than if he had some time 
back obtained his demand to be reckoned a candidate ; and 
yet 1 doubt his being content even with these concessions. 
For, after giving thai message to L. Ciesar, he ought, until 
he received the answer, to have somewhat relaxed his war- 
like movements, whereas he is said to be at this moment 
more active than ever. Trebatius, indeed, writes to say 
that on the sand of January he was asked by him to write 
to me, urging me to remain at the city walls : that I could 
not oblige him more. This was put at great length. I 
calculated by reckoning the days that, as soon as Cfesar 
heard of my departure, he began to be anxious lest we 
should all leave town. Therefore I have no doubt he has 
written to Piso, and also to Servius. One thing I am sur- 
prised at, that he has not written to me himself, nor opened. 
his communication with me through Dolabella or CasUus : 
not that I disdain a letter from Trebatius, whom I know to 
be singularly attached to me. I wrote back to Trebatius — 
for I wouldn't write to Csesar himself, as he had not written 
to me — pointing out how difficult that course was for me at 

( such a time as this ; that I was, however, at my own country 
seat and had not undertaken any levy or any active part in 
the affair.' By this I shall abide, as long as there is any 

^ hope of peace. But if war really begins, I shall not be 
wanting to my duty or position, after despatching my boys 
to Greece. For I perceive that all Italy will be blazing 
with war. Such the mischief that is caused pa,Ttly by dis- 
loyal, partly by jealous citizens ! But how far this will go I 
shall learn wjlhin the next few days by his answer to mine. 
Then I will write to you at greater length, if there is going 
to be war : but if there is to be peace, or even a truce, I 
shall, I hope, see you in person. On the and of February, 
on which I write this, I am expecting the ladies at my 
Formian house, whither I have returned from Capua. I 

' Cicero had been ureed to come W Capna lo assiil in the levy. 
Those who wish lo mninlBin his veracity assert ihot he had dcme 
nothing in the mailer. But at any rate he had acccpied tiie command 
of the sea-coast of Campania, though he afterwards resigned even that. 
It must be admitted, however, that he is sailing neai the wind. 
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had written to them on your advice to remain at Rome; 
but I hear that there is some increase of panic in the city. 
I mean to be at Capua on the 5th of February, in accord- 
ance with orders from the consuls. Whatever news reaches 
me here from Pompey I will let you know at once, and 
shall expect a letter from you as to what is going on at 
Rome. 



CCCXV (A VII, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 3 February 

On the 2nd of February our kidies came to Formiae and 
reported to me your services to them replete with the most 
affectionate kindness. I wished them, till we knew whether 
we were to have a dishonourable peace or an unhappy war, 
to remain in my Formian villa, and our two boys with 
them. I myself, with my brother, am starting for Capua 
on the 3rd of February, on which I despatch this letter, to 
join the consuls, having been ordered to be there on the 
5 th. Pompey's answer is said to be popular and to have 
received the approbation of a public meeting. I thought 
that would be the case. If Caesar refuses to accept that^ he 

will be entirely discredited : if he accepts it 1 " Which, 

then, do you prefer ? " you will say. I would have answered 
the question if I knew what our state of preparation was. 
It is reported here that Cassius* has been driven from 
Ancona, and that city occupied by our men. If there is 
to be war, that will be an advantage. As for Cassar himself, 
they say that, though he sent L. Caesar with a message as 
to making peace, he continues holding levies with the 
greatest activity, occupying posts, securing them with garri- 
sons. What an unprincipled bandit ! What a disgrace to 

^ Q. Cassius Longinus, the tribune who, with Antony, had vetoed 
the decree about Caesar in January, and had fled to Ariminum. The 
rumour referred to had no foundation. 
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the Republic, hardly to be outweighed by any relief from 
war! But let us cease anger, bow to circumstances, and 
accompany Pompey to Spain. It is the best of a bad job^ 
since we failed to avert that man's second consulship from 
the state, even when we had the opportunity.^ But enough 
of this. 

I forgot to write to you about Dionysius before ; but I 
have come to the conclusion to wait till Caesar's answer is 
known, so that, if I return to the city, he should await me 
there, but, if there is any delay, I should summon him to 
join me. Of course I know what his duty will be in case I 
have to fly, and what wiU be the conduct becoming a man 
of learning and a friend : but I don't expect too much in 
this way from Greeks. However, if, as I hope will not be 
the case, I have to send for him, pray see that I am not 
troubling an unwilling man. Quintus is anxious to pay you 
his debt by drawing on Egnatius, and Egnatius is neither 
unwilling nor short of cash ; but when the state of things is 
such that Quintus Tltinius' — of whom we are seeing a 
good deal— -declares that he has no money for personal 
expenses, and has yet announced to his debtors that they 
may go on with the same interest, and when L. Ligur is 
said to have done the same, and when Quintus at this crisis 
has no cash in hand, and is neither able to get any from 
Egnatius nor to raise a new loan,' he is surprised that you 
do not take into consideration this general tightness of the 
money market For my part, though I obey the pseudo- 

^ When we might have prevented the law being passed allowing Caesar 
to be a candidate in his absence. Others take it, '* though we refused 
him his second consulship even when it was not an opportune moment 
for doing it '* (because he had a strong army). I do not think the Latin 
will bear this. In support of the translation in the text we may 
remember that Cicero often traces the whole difficulty to the initial 
mistake of the law allowing Csesar to be a candidate without coming to 
Rome. 

^ Q. Titinius, a Roman eques, who lent money. He was the father 
of the Titinius on Oesar's staff, immortalized by Shakespeare ("Give 
me some drink, Titinius ''). L. Octavius Ljgur was also a lender 
of money. L. Egnatius is mentioned several times as owing Q. Cicero 
money. 

• Versumm facere^ lit. "to effect a transfer," was the technical 
term for raiding a new loan in order to pay off the principal and interest 
of an old one. 
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Hesiodic maxim, " Judge not," etc.,^ especially in the case of 
yourself, whom I have never seen to act unreasonably, yet 
I am affected by his tale of woe. Whatever this amounts to, 
I thought you ought to know it 



CCCXVI (A VII, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 3 February 

I HAVE nothing to tell you. Why, I didn't even send you 
a letter which I composed last night. For it was full of 
hopeful expressions, because I had just been told of the 
spirit shewn at the public meeting, and was still in the 
belief that he would abide by the terms, especially as they 
were of his own proposing. But here, this 3rd of February, 
I have received in the morning a letter from you, one from 
Philotimus, another from Furnius, with one from Curio to 
Furnius, in which Curio ridicules the mission of L. Caesar. 
I think we are completely trapped, nor do I know what 
plan to adopt. But it isn't about myself that I am anxious : 
what to do about the boys is what puzzles me. However, 
as I write this I am on the point of starting for Capua, that 
I may have a better opportimity of ascertaining Pompey's 
position. 

^ \t%\hl iiictiv {iiKavyc ^P*v dv dfi^v /tvOop aKovayg)^ "don't judge 
till you have heard both sides.** Cicero, as usual, indicates the proverb 
by a word or two, knowing that Atticus can fill it up, just as we do 
with well-known proverbs. The line does not occur in the extant 
Hesiodic poems, and was attributed to Phocyllides. 
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CCCXVII (A VII, 20) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Capua, 5 February 

I HAVE no choice but to be brief. I have given up all hope 
of peace, and as to war, our men are not stirring a finger. 
Don't, pray, suppose that our consuls care for anything less 
than that : though it was in hopes of hearing something and 
learning what preparations we were making that I came to 
meet them in a pelting rain on the 4th, according to orders* 
They, however, had not arrived, and were expected on the 
5th — empty-handed and unprepared. Pompey, again, is 
said to be at Luceria, and on his way to join some cohorts 
of the Appian legions,* which are far from being in a very 
satisfactory state. But he, they say, is hurrying along and 
is expected at Rome every hour, not to fight a battle — ^for 
who is there to fight with ? — but to prevent the flight fix)m 
town. For myself^ if it is to be in Italy — " if die I must," 
etc. ! * 1 don't a£k your advice about that : but if it is to 
be outside Italy — what can I do? On the side of remaining 
there are the winter-season, my lictors, the improvidence 
and carelessness of our leaders : on the side of flight, my 
friendship for Pompey, the claims of the loyalist cause, the 
disgrace of having anything to do with a tyrant ; as to whom 
it is uncertain whether he will copy Phalaris or Pisistratus. 
Pray unravel these perplexities for me, and help me with 
your advice, though I expect by this time you are in a warm 
corner yourself at Rome. However, do the best you can. 
If I learn anything fresh to-day, I will let you know. For 
the consuls will be here directly on the 5th, the date they 

^ The two legions which had been withdrawn from Gaul in B.c. 51. 
See p. 274. 

^ Kctv atroOavfiv {iky /u, Bavoifi Uov<riiat:), **{{ die I must, right 
willingly I'll die." A verse of Diphilus, indicated, as usual, by one or two 
words. 
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I themselves. I shall look for a letter from you every 
But do answer this as soon as you can. I left the 
dies and the two boys at Formiae. 



CCCXVIII (A VII, 21) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cales, S February 

About out misfortunes you hear sooner than 1 1 for they 
flow from Rome. As for anything good, there is none 
to be expected from this quarter. I arrived at Capua 
for the 5th of February, in accordance with the order of 
the consuls. Late on that day Lentulus arrived ; the other 
consul had absolutely not come on the 7th. For I left 
Capua on that day and stayed at Cales. From that town I 
am sending this letter, before daybreak, on the 8th. What 
I ascertained while at Capua was that the consuls are no 
good ; that no levy is being held anywhere. For the 
recruiting officers do not venture to shew their faces, with 
Caesar close at hand, and our leader, on the contrary, 
nowhere and doing nothing ; nor do recruits give in their 
names. It is not goodwill to the cause, but hope that is 
wanting. As to our leader Gnseus — what an inconceivably 
miserable spectacle ! What a complete breakdown ! No 
courage, no plan, no forces, no energy ! I will pass over his 
most discreditable flight from the city, his abject speeches 
in the towns, his ignorance not only of his opponent's, but 
even of his own resources — hut what do you think of this? 
On the 7th of February the tribune C, Cassius came with 
an order from him to the consuls that they should go to 
Rome, remove the money from the reserve treasury, and 

' Sancliui ararinm, A reserve fund, said originally to have be«a 
made in case of a Gallic invasion, was teplenislicd 1^ Ihe taji of five 

C;r cent, on the selling value of manuniiHed slaves. This was firsi 
vied in B.C. 357 (Livy, vii. 16), and remained in force till a lite period 
of tbe empire. The reserve fund was drawn upon in B.C. an, during 
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immediately quit the town. After leaving the city they 
are to return ! Under what guard ? They are to . come 
out of the city ! Who is to give them leave to do so ? 
The consul (Lentulus) wrote back to say that Pompey must 
himself first make his way into Picenum. But the fact is, 
that district has already been entirely lost No one knows 
that except myself, who have learnt it from a letter of Dola- 
bella's. I have no manner of doubt but that Caesar is all 
but actually in Apulia, and our friend Gnseus already on 
board ship. What I am to do is a great " problem," though 
it would have been no problem to me, had not ever)^hing 
f been most disgracefully mismanaged, and without consult- 
j ing me in any way ; problem, however, it is, as to what it is 
' my duty to do. Caesar himself urges me to promote peace. 
But his letter is dated before he began his violent proceed- 
ings. Dolabella and Caelius both say that he is well 
satisfied with my conduct. I am on the rack of perplexity. 
Assist me by your advice if you can, but all the same look 
after your own interests to the utmost of your power. In 
such a total upset I have nothing to say to you. I am 
looking for a letter from you. 



CCCXIX (A VII, 22) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
FoRMiiE, 9 February 

I CAN see that there is not a foot of ground in Italy which 
is not in Ms power. About Pompey I know nothing, and I 
think he will be caught, imless he has already embarked. 
What incredible rapidity! Whereas our general's — but I 
cannot find fault with him without sorrow, for whom I am 

the second Punic war (Livy, xxvii. ii). According to Csesar {B. C. 14), 
the consuls were just about to open it before they left Rome, but, 
terrified by a false report of Csesar s immediate approach, fled without 
doing so. Pompey now wishes them to go back for it. 
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in an agony of anxiety. You have good reason for fearing a 
massacre : not that anything could be less in Caesar's interest, 
with a view to the permanency of his victory and supremacy, 
but I can see at whose bidding he is likely to act. To be 
safe, my opinion is that we must go. As to those Oppii ^ 
of yours, I don't know what to advise. Do what seems 
to you to be best. You should speak to Fhilotimus, and 
besides, you will have Terentia on the 13th. But what am 
I to do ? On what land or sea am I to follow a man, when 
I don't even know where he is ? After all, how can I do so 
by land ? And by sea — whither ? Shall I surrender myself 
to Caesar then ? Suppose I could do so with safety — and 
many advise it — could I with honour also ? Assuredly not. 
Am I, again, to ask advice of you, as my custom is ? There 
is no way out of the tangle. Still, if anything occurs to 
your mind, please write, and tell me also what you mean 
to do yourself. 



CCCXX (A VII, 23) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 10 February 

On the 9th of February, in the evening, I received a letter 
from Philotimus saying that " Domitius has a strong force ; 
cohorts from Picenum, under Lentulus and Thermus, have 
effected a junction with Domitius's army ; Caesar's advance 
can be stopped : he is himself afraid of that ; the courage of 
the loyahsts at Rome is raised ; the disloyal are in dismay." 
For my part, I fear that these are dreams. However, 
Manius Lepidus, L. Torquatus, Gaius Cassius, who are 
staying with me at Formiae, are quite restored to life by 
Philotimus's letter. I, however, am afraid that the truer 
account is this : that we are all now practically captives ; 
that Pompey is on the point of abandoning Italy, of whom, 
indeed (what a bitter pill to swallow !), Caesar is said to be 
actually in pursuit Caesar pursue Pompey ? What, to kill 

^ See Letter CCCVIL 
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him ? Merciful heavens ! and don't we rush as one man to 
throw our bodies in the way? You, too, must sigh at that ! 
But what are we to do ? We are utterly beaten, trapped 
and taken. 

However, after reading Philotimus's letter, I changed my 
plan as to the ladies, whom, as I wrote you word, I intended 
sending back to Rome. It has occurred to my mind that it 
would give rise to much talk to the effect that I already 
shewed my opinion about the fortunes of the party, and 
that, regarding it as desperate, I had in this return of my 
ladies made a kind of first step towards my own return. As 
for myself, however, I agree with you that I should not 
commit myself to an indefinite and dangerous flight, by 
which I should do no good to the Republic or to Pompey, 
for whom I can die with as much cheerfulness as loyalty. I 
will remain, therefore. But to go on living ! 

You ask what is going on here. The whole business of 
Capua, and the levy in this neighbourhood, are at a standstill. 
There is complete despair. Everybody is preparing to fly, 
unless some such incident occurs as Pompey effecting a junc- 
tion of his forces with those of Domitius. But I think we 
shall know all about it in two or three days. I send you 
a copy of Caesar's letter to me ; for you asked for it. Many 
have written to tell me that he is much pleased with me. I 
don't mind that, so long as I abstain — as I have as yet — 
from doing anything discreditable. 



CCCXXI (A VIII, 1 1 a) 

POMPEY TO CICERO (AT FORMLE) 

LucERiA, 10 February 

QuiNTUS Fabius came to me on the loth of February. He 
brings me word that L. Domitius, with twelve cohorts of his 
own and with fourteen brought to him by Vibullius,^ were 

^ L. ^^bullius Rufas, Vomi^*s ^rafectus fabrum. 
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on the march to join me: that his intention was to quit 
Corfinium on the 9th of February, that Gaius Hirrus with 
five cohorts was coming up behind him/ My opinion is 
that you should join me at Luceria. For here I think you 
will be safest. 



CCCXXII (A VII, 24) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, II February 

Philotimus's letter did not give me over much pleasure^ 
but it did very much so to the people about here. Behold, 
the next day a letter to Cassius from Capua, sent by his 
friend Lucretius, announcing that Nigidius had arrived at 
Capua from Domitius, bringing the intelligence that VibuUius, 
with a small body of soldiers, was hastening from Picenum 
to join Pompey, that Caesar was marching rapidly at his 
heels, that Domitius had not three thousand men. I feel 
no doubt of Pompey being in full retreat — I only hope he 
may escape. I have given up the idea of flying, in accord- 
ance with your opinion. 



CCCXXIII (A VII, 25) 

r 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiB, II February 

After I had sent you a gloomy and, I fear, true letter 
about Lucretius's letter to Cassius, forwarded here from 

* Caesar {B, C, l 17) makes Domitius, writing to Pompey, mention 
•'more than thirty cohorts," which agrees with these numbers (thirty- 
one). L. Domitius Ahenobarbus had been nominated by the senate to the 
province of Transalpine GauL 
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Capua, Cephalio arrived from you with one more cheerful 
in tone, hut yet not very confident, as is usual with you. I 
can believe anything more easily than that Pompey — as you 
assert — has an army/ Nobody brings such a report here, 
but rather everything opposite to my wishes. What a 
wretched anomaly ! When he was in the wrong, he always 
got his way ; now that he is eminently in the right, he fails 
entirely. How can I explain it, except by saying that he 
knew how to do the former — for it was not difficult — but 
not the latter. For to rule a free state in the right way was 
a difficult art ! But I hourly expect full information, and 
then I will at once write you word. 



CCCXXIV (A VIII, 12 b) 

POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN 

CORFINIUM) 

LUCERIA (between IO AND 1 6 FEBRUARY) 

I AM much surprised at not hearing from you, and that I am 
informed of public affairs by others rather than yourself. 
We cannot be on equal terms with our opponent if our 
army is scattered : with forces concentrated I hope we may 
be of service to the Republic and the common safety. 
Wherefore, as you had arranged — according to VibuUius's 
letter to me of the 9th of February — to start from Corfinium 
with your army and join me, I am at a loss to understand 
why you have changed your design. For the reason 
mentioned to me in VibuUius's despatch is quite inadequate 
— that you have delayed because you had received in- 
telligence of Caesar having left Firmum and arrived at 

^ Cicero seems throughout to exs^gerate Pompey's failure to obtain 
troops. When Csesar arrived at Brundisium he found Pompey there 
with two legions, although the consuls had already crossed with the 
main army {cum magna parte exircitus^ Caesar, B. C, i. 25). Aheno- 
l^rbus's obstinacy in staying at Corfinium, however, had deprived 
Pompey of considerable reinforcements. 
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Castrum Tnientinum. For the nearer the opponent begins 
to approach, the prompter ought you to have been in effect- 
ing a junction with me, before Caesar had the opportunity 
of preventing your march or throwing himself between us. 
Wherefore I once more earnestly entreat and exhort you, as 
I have not ceased in my former despatches to demand, that 
you should come to Luceria on the first day possible, before 
the forges, which Caesar has begun collecting, become con- 
centrated in one spot, and so separate you from us. But if 
certain individuals are preventing your march, in order to 
preserve their own country seats, it is only fair that you 
should concede my request and be careful to send me the 
cohorts, which have arrived from Picenum and Camerinum, 
leaving all their property behind them. 



CCCXXV (A VII, 26) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 13 February 

No, my experience does not tally with yours, as you express 
it in the sentence beginning " As often as I begin to feel 
elated." The fact is that I am at this moment somewhat 
elated, and especially by letters from Rome respecting 
Domitius and the Picentine cohorts. Everything has be- 
come more cheerful in the course of the last two days. 
Accordingly, the flight for which I was preparing has. been 
stopped. Caesar's threats, 

** If with to-morrow's light I find you here," * 

are flouted. The report about Domitius is good, about 
Afranius splendid. Thank you for your most friendly advice 
to keep myself uncommitted as long as possible. You add 
that I should not give the impression of being too much in- 
clined to the evil side : certainly I may possibly seem to be 

* A line from a Latin translation of Euripides* Medea, 352. 
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doing so. I refused to take a leading part in a civil war, as long 
as negotiations for peace were going on, not because it was not 
a just one, but because former conduct of «inine, which was 
much more fully justified, had done me harm. I was, of 
course, quite unwilling to have as my enemy a man to whom 
our own leader had offered a second consulship and a triumph 
— ^and in what high-flown terms ! " In consideration of the 
extraordinary briUiancy of your achievements." I am well 
aware both of whom to be afraid and on what grounds. , 
But if there is to be war, as I see there will be, I shall not 
fail to play my part. 

As to the twenty sestertia, Terentia has answered you. I 
did not wish to trouble Dionysius as long as I thought that I 
should be on the move. However, I made no answer to your 
frequent remarks about his duty to me, because I expected 
day after day to be able to settle what was to be done. At 
present, as far as I can see, the boys are certain to pass the 
yrinter in my Formian villa. And I ? I can't tell. For if 
there is war, I am resolved to be with Pompey. Whatever 
I learn for certain I will take care you know. I think there 
will be a most horrible war, unless, as you suggest, some 
Parthian incident ^ comes to the front 



CCCXXVI (A VIII, II b) 

TO POMPEY (AT LUCERIA) 

FoRMiiE, IS February 

M. Cicero, imperator, greets Gnaeus Magnus, proconsul. 
On the 15 th of February I received your letter at Formiae, in- 
forming me that what had happened in Picenum was much 
more satisfactory than had been before reported to us ; and 
I was glad to hear of the courage and activity of Vibullius. 
Up to this time, diough I have continued living on this 

^ A sudden withdrawal of Caesar, like that of the Parthians from 
Syria. See p. 203. 



coast, of which I was put in command, yet I have kept a 
vessel in readiness. For the news that kept reaching me, 
and the anxious fears that I was entertaining, were of such a 
kind that I thought myself bound to follow any counsel you 
might give me. At present our hopes are stronger, thanks 
to your influence and policy. If you think that Tarracina and 
the sea-coast can be held, I am ready to remain in it, though 
there are no garrisons in the towns. There Is, in fact, no one of 
senatorial rank in this part of the country except M. Eppius, 
whom I directed to remain at MintumK, a man of vigilant 
and painstaking character. For that gallant and influential 
man, L. Torquatus, is not with me at Formite : I think he 
lias started to join you. Anyhow, according to your most 
recent directions, I went to Capua on the same day as you 
left Teanum Sidicinum : for you had expressed the wish that 
i should superintend operations there in conjunction with 
the praetor M. Considios, On my arrival in that town, I 
saw that Titus Ampius was holding a levy with the greatest 
energy, that Lihowas taking over the men from him, who is 
also a man of very great energy and influence in that colony 
I remained at Capua as long as the consuls did. I visited 
Capua a second time, in accordance with an order of the 
consuls, on the sth of February. After staying there three 
days I returned to Formise. At present 1 am ignorant of 
your designs and plan of campaign. If you think that this 
coast is to be held, which offers many advantages and is an 
important district, with illustrious citizens residing in it, 
and is capable, I think, of being held, there must be some 
one to command in it. But if everything is to be con- 
centrated in one spot, I feel no hesitation about joining 
you at once. I wish for nothing more earnestly than that, 
and so I told you the day we quitted the city. For my 
part, I do not trouble myself about anyone's thinking 
that I have as yet been less active than I ought, so long as 
you do not tliink so : nevertheless, if, as I am convinced is 
the case, we liave to fight, I feel confident of being able to 
justify myself to all the world. I have sent my connexion 
M. Tullius to you, to receive a letter, if you think it well to 
I write to ma 
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CCCXXVII (A VIII, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
FoRMLE, 16 February 

After I had despatched a letter to you, I received one 
from Pompey. I would have sent you the letter itself, had 
not my brother's servant been in such a hurry to start. I 
will send it, therefore, to-morrow. The rest of it contained 
the operations in Picenum ; about what Vibullius had written 
to him ; about the levy held by Domitius — all of which are 
known to you, but yet were not so flourishing as Philotimus's 
letter had represented. But at the end of Pompey's letter 
there was a sentence in his own handwriting : " I api of 
opinion that you should come to Luceria ; you will not be 
safer anywhere else." The interpretation I put on this is 
that he considers the towns in this district and the sea-coast 
as abandoned, nor am I surprised at a man, who has given 
up the head, having no regard for the other limbs. I wrote 
back at once and sent the letter by one of my establishment 
upon whom I could rely, saying that I did not want to 
know where I should be safest : if he wished me to come to 
Luceria for his own sake or for that of the Republic, I woulci 
come at once ; and I urged him to keep a hold upon the sea- 
coast, if he wished to be supplied with com from the pro- 
vinces. I see that it is no use my writing this. But as 
before in regard to keeping the city, so in regard to not 
abandoning Italy, I put my opinion on record. I per- 
ceive, indeed, that the plan is to concentrate all forces, at 
Luceria, and even that not as a permanent centre, but that, 
if hard pressed, we are to abandon that also. You need 
not, therefore, be much surprised at my not being very 
enthusiastic about engaging in a cause, in which no pro- 
vision has ever been sought for making peace or securing 
victory, but from the first for a discreditable and calamitous 
flight I must go, to encounter any danger that chance 
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LmiLy bring with those who are reputed to be loyalists, 
I rather than be thought to disagree with loyalists. Vet I 
I foresee that before long ihe city will be crammed with the 
"loyalists," that is, the fine gentlemen and men of pro- 
"■ perty — crammed chock full, indeed, when these municipal 
towns have been abandoned. And I would be in their 
numba- if I had not these confounded lictors. Nor should 
I be dissatisfied to have as my companions Manius Lepidus, 
L. Volcatius, and Servius Sulpicius : not one of them is a 
greater fool than L, Domitius, nor more of a weathercock 
than Appius Claudius, The one person who makes me hesi- 
tate is Pompey, not from his personal importance, but for old 
sake's sake. For what weight can he have in this contro- 
iMirsy ? When we were all alarmed at Ctesar, he, for his part, 
I -was devoted lo him : now that he has begun to be alarmed 
1 at him, he thinks that everybody ought to be his enemy. 
However, I shall go to Luceria, and yet perhaps my arrival 
will not give him any satisfaction. For I shall not be able 
to conceal my disapproval of what has been done up to this 
time. If I could sleep I wouldn't have pestered you with 

Ituch long letters. If you are similarly affected, pray pay me 
back in kind. 
: 



CCCXXVIII (A VIII, 12 c) 

[ POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN 
CORFINIUM) 

Lt;CERIA, 16 Febkuary 

■'Glf^US PouPEius, proconsul, salutes Lucius Domitius, pro- 
consul. M. Calenius has brought me a despatch from you 
dated the i6th of February, in which you say that your in- 
tention is to watch Caasar, and, if he commences his march 
upon me by the coast road, to come to me with speed into 
Samnium ; but that, if he spends lime about the towns in 
your district, you wish to resist him tn case of his approacli- 
u. T 
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inc you. I think your plan is spirited and gallant ; but I 
arn compelled to be more solicitous as to whether we may 
not, if divided, be unequal to our opponent ; since he has 
Uice forces and is likely soon to have larger. For a man 
of your foresight ought not to reckon how many cohorts 
Caesar has ai this moment against you, but what amounts 
of infantry and cavalry he is likely to collect before long. 
This is proved in my eyes by a letter from Bussenius to me, 
in which be says — as I learn from other letters also — that 
Curio is drawing the garrisons in Umbria and Etruria 
together, and marching to join Csesar. Now if all these 
forces are combined, even suppose a detachment is sent 
10 Alba, and another threatens you, and though Csesat 
should not ofTer battle, but should remain on the defensive 
in his own strongholds, you will stil! be at a stand, and 
will not be able, isolated with a force the size of yours, 
to offer a resistance to such vast numbers sufficient even to 
allow of your foraging for com. Wherefore I strongly urge 
you to come here as soon as possible with your entire forca 
The consuls have decided to do so. I sent a message to 
you by M. Tuscilius to say that we must take care that the 
two legions should not, without the cohorts from Picenum, 
be allowed to come within sight of Ctesar.' Wherefore do 
not disturb yourself if you hear that I am making a back- 
ward movement,' should Csesar chance to advance towai " 
me : for 1 think I must by all means avoid being caught 
the toils and prevented from stirring. For I cannot 
struct a camp owing to the season and the dispositii 
my soldiers, nor is it proper to call in the garrisons from all 
the towns, lest I should be left without a place of retreat. 
Accordingly, I have not mustered more than fourteen co- 
horts at Luceria. The consuls are about to bring in all 
garrisons to me, or are going to Sicily. For I must either 
have an army sufficiently strong to make me feel sure of 
being able to break out, or hold districts of such a kind as 



ick- 

1 



' The two legion5, of whose withdrawal from C-ear on the plea of 
a Parthian war we have heaid so much. Pompcy fenrs thai if theysee 
Ihcir old imperalor Ihey will desert — n signiticnnl comroentory " " ' " 
he had been lold >nd believed at the beginning of the year as ic 
affection of Cxsai's army. 

* /.(., in the direction of Btundifiiuin. 
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to enable us to act on the defensive. At the present time 
we have neither, for Caesar has occupied a large part of 
Italy, and we have an army neither as well-appointed nor as 
large as he has. We must therefore be careful and look to 
the main interests of the Republic. I urge on you again 
and again to come to me at the earliest opportunity with 
your whole force. We may even now restore the fortunes 
of the state, if we conduct our operations in common : if 
7e are divided we shall be weak. I am quite satisfied of 
*his. 

After I had written the above, Sicca brought me a 
despatch and message from you. You urge me to come 
to you : I do not think that I can do so, because I don't feel 
great confidence iu these legions.^ 



CCCXXIX (A VIII, 12 d) 

POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN 

CORFINIUM) 

LucERiA, 17 February 

I RECEIVED a despatch from you on the 17th of February, 
in which you say that Caesar has pitched his camp near 
Corfinium. What I thought and warned you of is now 
taking place, namely, that at present he would not give you 
battle, and yet would hem you in by concentrating all his 
forces, to prevent the road to me being open to you, and 
your being able to unite your troops, formed of the strongest 
loyalists, with the legions of whose fidelity we are doubtful. 
I am therefore all the more disturbed by your letter. For 
I am not sufficiently confident in the good disposition of 
the soldiers, whom I now have with me, to risk a battle 
involving the safety of the state, nor have the levies made 
by the consuls as yet come in. Wherefore do your best, if 
it is still by any means possible, to extricate yourself, and 

^ The two Caesarian l^ions, as above. 
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come here as soon as you can, before our opponent is 
joined by all his forces. For it is neither possible for the 
new levies to arrive here quickly, nor, if they had arrived, 
can it escape your observation how impossible it is to trust 
men, who are not even acquainted with each other, against 
veteran legions.^ 



CCCXXX (A VIII, 12 a) 

POMPEY TO THE CONSULS 

LucERiA, 17 February 

Gn/eus Magnus, proconsul, greets the consuls, C Marcellus 
and L. Lentulus. Being of opinion that if we were scattered 
we could neither be of service to the state, nor protect our- 
selves, I sent a despatch to L. Domitius that, if possible, he 
should join me with all his men, and that, if he felt doubt- 
ful about himself, he should send me the nineteen cohorts 
which were on the march to join me from Picenum.* What 
I feared has taken place : Domitius is surrounded, and is 
not in sufficient force to form a camp, because he has my 
nineteen and his own twelve cohorts distributed among three 
towns — for he has stationed some at Alba and some at 
Sulmo — ^and he cannot now extricate himself even if he 
wished. In these circumstances I am, I can assure you, in 
extreme anxiety. I am eager to relieve men who are so 
numerous and of such high position ' from the danger of 
a siege, and yet I cannot go to their assistance, because. I 
do not think that we can trust these two legions to go there 

^ This seems to be the letter, the contents of which Domitius tried 
to conceal from his council and the army at Corfinium^retending that 
Pompey had promised to come speedily to his relief. The soldiers and 
centurions detected the truth, and hastened 'to make tenns with Caesar. 
See Caesar, B. C. i. i9-2a 

^ They had halted on the way at Corfinium. 

' Domitius had with him his son, five senators, with many young 
men of senatorial families, a large number of equites, and magistrates 
from neighbouring mumcipia (Qes. B. C L 23). 
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— of whom, after all, I have not been able to keep together 
more than fourteen cohorts ; for I have sent two to Brun- 
disium, and I did not think that Canusium ought to be left 
in my absence without a garrison, I had told Decimus 
Ltelius to suggest to you, as I hope for an increase to my 
numbers, thai one of you should join me, the other go to 
Sicily with the force you have collected at Capua and the 
neighbourhood of Capua, and the soldiers whom Faustus 
has recruited : that Domitius with his own twelve cohorts 
should form a junction with the same, and that all other 
forces of every description should muster at Brundisium, 
and be shipped thence to Dyrrachium. But as it is, since 
at this juncture I cannot go, any more than you, to the 
relief of Domitius, he must extricate himself by crossing the 
mountains, and I must be careful not lo allow the enemy to 
get near these fourteen cohorts, whose loyalty is doubtful, or 
to catch me up on the march. Wherefore I have determined 
— and 1 find that Marceilus and other senators who are 
here agree with me — to march the force I have with me to 
Brundisium. I urge you to collect all the troops that you 
can collect, and come to me at Brundisium also as promptly 
as possible. 1 think you should use the arms, which you 
were intending to send to me, to arm the soldiers whom you 
have with you : if you will have al! arms that may be lo spare 
carted to Brundisium, you will have done the state excellent 
service. Please let my men know about this. I have sent 
word to the prtetors P. Lupus and C. Coponius, to join you 
and take whatever men they have to you. 



i 



CCCXXXl (A vin, 2) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 



FoRMt«, 17 February 



Thank you all round — both for writing to teil me the 
remarks you had heard, and for not believing what reflected 
upon my energy, and, lastly, for letting me know your 
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opinion. I wrote only one letter to Csesar from Capua in 
answer to the remonstrance he addressed to me on the 
subject of his gladiators.^ My letter was short but expressed 
in friendly terms. So far from containing any attack upon 
Pompey» it mentioned him in the most complimentary 
terms. This exactly corresponded with my sentiment in 
ftivour of his making terms with Pompey. If he has sent 
that letter anywhere, let him placard it for everyone to read 
with all my heart. I am writing a second letter to him on 
the same day as I write this to you. I cannot do otherwise 
than write, since he has written to me both by his own 
hand and by that of Balbus. I am sending you a copy of 
it. I don't think there is anything for you to find fault 
with. If there is, suggest how I am to escape criticism. 
" Don't write at all," you will say ; " how better elude those 
who want to make up a story ? " Well, I will follow your 
advice as long as it is possible. You exhort me to remember 
my deeds, words, and even my writings : it is truly friendly 
on your part, and I thank you warmly for it; but you 
appear to me to take a different view from mine as to what is 
right and suitable to my character in this controversy. For 
in my opinion nothing more discreditable was ever done in 
any nation by anyone professing to be a statesman and 
leader, than the course taken by our friend. I am sorry for 
him. He abandoned the city, that is, his country, for which, 
and in which, it would have been a glorious thing to die. 
You don't seem to me to appreciate the magnitude of this 
disaster: for you are at this moment in your own town 
house. Yes, but you cannot remain there any longer except 
by the consent of the vilest of men. Can anything be more 
humiliating, more shameful than that ? We are wandering 
about in distress with wives and children. All our hopes 
are dependent on the life of one man, who has a dangerous 
illness every year. We are not expelled, but summoned 
from our country, which we have left not to be safe-guarded 
till our return, but to be plundered and fired. There are 
not so very many with me,* nor in suburban houses, nor sub- 

' See p. 251. 

^ I have ventured to emend this difficult passage by writing non ita 
muiti for Ua multi, Cicero says the leading Pompeians, who ought to 
have defended the city, are all gone iax away ; there are not many left 
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urban parks, nor in the city itself— and if they are there now, 
they soon will not be. I meanwhile shall not stay even at 
Capua, but at Luceria, and shall, of course, abandon the care 
of the sea-coast at once. I shall wait to see what Afranius 
and Petreius do ; ' for Labienus lacks distincdon. Here you 
will hint that that is just what you find lacking in me. I say 
nothing about myself, I will leave that to others. In these 
circumstances, indeed, where is it to be found ? All you 
loyalists are sticking to your houses, and will do so. In the i 
old times didn't every loyalist come forward to support \ 
me ? Who does so now in this war, for so it must now be ' 
called? As yet VibuUius has covered himself with glorj'. 
Vou will learn all about that from Pompey's letter : in which 
please notice the passage at which you will find a mark of 
attention { <:). You will see what VibuUius himself thinks 
about our friend GniEus. What, then, is the point of all this 
talk? Why, I am capable of dying cheerfully for Pompey ; 
I value him more than anyone in the world. But, for all that, 
I do not think that all hope for the Republic is centred in him. , 
You express an opinion also considerably different from your i 
usual one, that I must even quit Italy if he does so : a step 
which, in my judgment, is of advantage neither to the 
Republic nor to my children, and, what is more, neither 
right nor morally justifiable. But why do you say, " Will 
you be able to endure the sight of a tyrant?" As though 
it mattered whether I heard of him or saw him ; or as though 
I needed to look for any better precedent than that of 
Socrates, who at the time of the Thirty never set foot out of 
the city gate. 1 have personally also a special motive for 
remaining, concerning which I wish to heaven I might 

even near him at Fotmia^ ot in suburban residences, much less in the cily. 
Idonolfeel the difficulty as to the conltadiction to Letter CCCXXVII, 
p. 273, wherehesaysthciwiiwiUsooncrowdiWoRonie. He isthink- 
11^ of different things. In the other letter he was imagining the action 
oflhc lukewarm fimi, who would soun tie making submission to Casar : 
hcie he is thinking of the leading and sincere ioHi, who have yet shewn 
(as he thinks) the white feather by seeking distant places of reliretnenl. 
^nn iia mulli makes the sentence much ensicT, and is a favourite 
phrase ot Cicero's. 
. ' Two of Pompey's legates in Spain, whose resistance and aubmifision 
bto Ciesar diis summer are dcscritwd in the first bnok of Csnor's "Civil 
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some time have a talk with you. After writing this on the 
1 7th, by the same lamp as that in which I burnt your letter, 
I am leaving Formiae to join Pompey, with some prospect 
of being of use if there is any question of peace, but if it is 
to be war — ^what good shall I be ? 



CCCXXXII (A VIII, i) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Calks, 18-19 February 

A PREY to the gravest and most depressing anxieties^ though 
I am precluded from discussing the question with you 
personally, I have, nevertheless, resolved to seek your advice. 
The whole question in debate is this : if Pompey quits Italy, 
which I suspect that he is about to do, what do you think I 
ought to do ? To assist you in giving me advice, I will state 
briefly what occurs to my mind on either side. Pompey's 
very great services in securing my restoration and the in- 
timacy existing between us, as well as the interests of the 
Republic themselves, lead me to the conclusion that my 
poHcy or, if you choose, my fortune must be united with his. 
Then there is this : if I stay here and desert that company 
of most loyal and illustrious citizens, I must come under the 
power of one man: and although he shews by many in- 
stances that he is well disposed to me — ^and you yourself 
know what precautions I took in that direction, because I 
suspected the storm that was hanging over our heads — ^yet 
I must look at the matter in two lights : first, how far I can 
trust him ; and, secondly, however certain I may be that he 
will be my friend, whether it is the action of a brave man 
and a good citizen to remain in a city, in which, after having 
enjoyed the highest offices and commands, after having per- 
formed the most important services, *and been invested with 
the most august priesthood, he is to become a mere name,^ 

^ Nomen futurust for non futurus. The abbreviation of non and 
nonun would be very nearly the same. Still, the emendation is itx 
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and to incur danger, not perchance unaccompanied by some 
disgrace, if Pompeyever restores the constitution. So much 
for that side. Now for the other. Our friend Pompey 
has shewn neither wisdom nor courage in anything that he 
has done : I may add that he lias acted in every case against 
my counsel and advice. I put out of the question the old 
scores : how he fostered Ciesar against the Republic, pro- 
moted, armed him ; assisted him in the passing of la«*s by 
violence and against the auspices ; supported the addition 
of farther Gaul to his provinces; married his daughter; 
acted as augur at the adoption of Publius Clodius ; shewed 
greater zeal in effecting my recall than in preventing my 
exile ; supported the extension of Cassar's provincial govern- 
ment ; championed his cause at every point in his absence; 
actually in lus third consulship, when he started being a 
defender of the constitution, yet urged the ten tribunes to 
propose the bill allowing Caesar's candidature in his absence ; 
confirmed the same privilege in a certain law of his own, 
and resisted the consul Marcus Marcellus when he pro- 
posed to fix the end of Cesar's government on the ist of 
March.' Well, to pass over all this, what could be more 
discreditable, more ill-considered, than this departure from 
the city, or I should rather call il this most shameful, most 
unprincipled flight ? What terms could there be that were 
not preferable to the abandonment of one's country ? The 
terms offered were bad. I confess it : but could anything be 
worse than this ? But (you say) he will recover the Republic 
When ? What preparation has been made for realizing that 
hope ? Is not Picenum lost ? Is not the road to the city 
laid open ? Is not all money, public and private, handed 
over to his opponent ? In fact, there is no cause to support, 
no forces to support it, no rallying point for those who wish 
the constitution maintained. Apulia has been selected, the 
most sparsely peopled district of Italy, and the most widely 
removed from the point of attack in this war : it is evident 
that, from sheer desperation, the object in view is flight 
Rftnd the ^ilities of a s^-coast. I undertook Capua with 

m certain. Anolherji non/alurin sit sui iuris, "doI even his own 
pfaastet,'' "a slave." 

> M. Maicellus, con^^ul B.C. Jt. 



Bphirtancc^ not became I desired to siuik ^hat dntj, txit 
because it was in a cause in wfaacfa tfaeie was no openly 
expressed gneianoe oo the pait of the onieis in die state or 
of private mdnridnali^ thongh there was somie— fiff from 
keen,asiisoal— on thepaitof theOptimates; and becanse^ 
as I saw for mysd^ the mnltitnde and the lowest of the 
peo|^ were indined to the other side^ while maasy weie 
eager umgitf for diai^& I told Fon^ej himsdf diat I 
woold undertake no dn^ without a guard and money. 
Accor dii ^y, I had practically nothii^ to do at aD, becanse, 
from the fir^ I saw diat his sole object was &^biL If I am 
to fellow diat flight now, iriuther am I to go? Not with 
him; for when I started to join him, I kamt that Caesar was 
in soch a position that I coold not reach l.jiceria saf^/ I 
should have to sail by die Mare Infenmi, without d^nite 
direction and in the worst possible weadier. Again* am I 
to take my Inothery or only my son widiout him, or how ? 
Either altematiYe invc^ves very great difknhy, and the 
keenest distress o( mind. Again, what kind o( attack will 
A^ employ against ns and oar pn^)er^ in our absoice? 
Something more violent than in the case of odiers, for he 
will peihaps think that he has a chance of winning popularity 
by damaging us. Consider, again, these fetters — I mean my 
hmeUed/asce^ — ^what a nuisance to carry them out of Italy I 
Moreover, what place, even suppose I enjoy a calm passage, 
will be safe for me till I reach Pompey? By what route, 
again, or whither to go, I have no idea. 

If, on the other hand, I keep my ground and find some 
footing on this side, I shall have done what L. Philippus did 
during the t3rranny of Cinna, as well as L. Flaccus and 
Q. Mucius. Though it turned out unhappily in the case of 
the latter,' he used, nevertheless, to say that he foresaw the 
result (a result which did actually happen), but preferred it 
to approaching the walls of his native city in arms. Thrasy- 
bulus ' acted differently and perhaps better. But yet there 

^ Though Cicero had told Pompey that his personal safety did not 
affect the question ! (Letter CCCXXVII, p. 272.) 

' Q. Mucius Scaevola (the younger) was put to death by the younger 
C. Marius B.C. 82. See p. 349. 

* Who retired from Atnens during the time of the Thirty, and re- 
turned with a force collected at Pylae to free his country, B.C. 404-3. 
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I are good grounds for Muciua's line of policy and opinion, as 
well as for that of the other, namely, to temporize, when 
necessary, and not to let slip an opportunity when it is given. 
But even if I adopt this course, those sa.mt/asees involve a 
difficulty. For suppose he is my friend, which is uncenain, 
but suppose he is, he will offer me the triumph. Not to 
accept I fear will get me into trouble with him, to accept I 
fear will appear scandalous to the loyalists. "What s 
difficult and insoluble problem ! " you say. And yet 1 must 
solve it For what can possibly be done else? Don't think 
me more inclined to remain, because I have used more 
words on that side. It may very well be, as happens in 
many investigations, that one side has the superiority in 
words, the other in truth. Wherefore please give me your 
advice, on the understanding that I am considering a most 
important matter with impartiality. There is a. vessel at 
Caieta ready for me, and another at Bnindisium. But 
here come couriers, as I am in the act of writing these 
words at Cales before daybreak : here comes a letter stating 
that C^sar has reached Corfinium, that Domitius is inside 
Corfinium with a strong force eager to fight. I can't 
believp that our friend Gnjeus will go so far as to aban- 
don Domitius, though he has sent Scipio in advance to 
Brundisium with two cohorts, and has written to the consuls 
saying that he wishes the legion enrolled by Faustus to be 
taken to Sicily by a consul. But it will be shameful if 
Domitius is abandoned when imploring to be relieved. 
There is a certain hope, no great one in my mind, but 
warmly entertained in these parts, that Afranius has fought 
a battle with Trehonius in the Pyrenees; that Trebonius 
has been repulsed ; that your friend Fadius ' also has come 
over with his cohorts. The chief hope, however, is that 
Afranius is on his way hither with large forces, If that is 
the case, we shall perhaps stay in Italy. However, since 
Caesar's line of march was uncertain, as he was thought to 
be intending to go either in the direcrion of Capua or 
Luceria, I am sending Lepta with a letter to Pompey, and 
am returning myself to Formire, to avoid falling in with any- 
one. I wished you to know this, and I am writing in a 

I ■ M. Fadius GaUus, one uf CKsat's leijales. 
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somewhat quieter frame of mind than I mentioned just now : 
my object being not to put forward a judgment of my own, 
but to ask yours. 



CCCXXXIII (A vill, II c) 

POMPEY TO CICERO (AT FORMIiE) 

Canusium, 20 February 

If you are well, I am glad. I was plei^ed to read your 
letter ; for I recognized your old gallantry still in defending 
the public safety. The consuls have joined my army in 
Apulia. I strongly urge you, in the name of your unique 
and unbroken zeal for the service of the state, to join us 
also, that by our united counsels we may support and aid 
the violated Republic. My opinion is that you should 
travel by the Appian road^ and come with all speed to 
Brundisium. 



CCCXXXIV (A VIII, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMLfi, 32 February (morning) 

DiONYSius,^ whom I look upon as yoiu* man rather than 
mine — for though I knew very well what his character was, 
I yet stood by your judgment rather than my own — without 
any respect even for your recommendation several times 
repeated in my hearing, has given himself airs in view of 

^ Cicero's freedman Dionysius (of whom we often hear) had apparently 
declined to come to Formise to continue his duties as tutor to the young 
Ciceros, and Cicero thinks he has done so rudely, and from a dislike to 
serve a ruined man. 
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^what he thinks will be the state of my fortune. The course 
of that fortune, however, as far as it can be affected by 
human wisdom, 1 shall pilot with a certain amount of skill. 
What honour, what consideration, what recommendation 
even to others (the contemptible fellow ! ) has he not had 
at my hands? Why, I even preferred to have my judg- 
ment attacked by my brother Quintus, and by the world 
in general, rather than not praise him to the skies ; and 
that my young Ciceros should have some supplementary 
lessons from myself, rather than look out for another master 
for ihem. Good heavens ! what a letter I wrote to him ! 
what respect, what affection did it express! You would 
have said that it was an invitation addressed to a Dicsearchus 
or an Aristoxenus, not to the greatest windbag and the worst 
teacher in the world. " But he has a good memory." He 
shall find 1 have a better I He answered my letter in a tone 
which I never used to anyone whose case I declined. Why, 
I always used to say, " If I can," " If 1 am not prevented by 
a previous engagement " : I never had a defendant so low, 
so mean, so clearly guilty, so utterly a stranger to myself, 
Ihat I refused him with the abruptness which he has used with- 
out disguise or reserve to me. I never saw such gross ingrati- 
tude, a vice which embraces every other. But enough and to 
spare about him. I have a vessel ready : yet I wait for a 
letter from you, to know what answer it will contain to the 
case I put to you for advice. You are aware that at Sulmo 
Gains Attius, the Pfelignian, has opened the gates to Antony, 
though there were five cohorts there, and that Q. Lucretius 
has escaped from the town ; ' lhat Gnxus is on his way 
to Brundisium; that Domltius' has been abandoned. It is 
all over. 

' CxSBl (B. C. i. 18) lays lhat the Sulmoniuu insisted on joining 
him, but were for a time prevented by Q. Lucretius and Attiua Pxlignus. 
Lncrelius escaped, but Attius was taplurett. 

' The name is not in the text ot the MSS.. but I think the sentence 
b Leltet CCCXXXm M«- vjii. 3, | 7), sid lurpt DomUium desa-i 
imploronlein rim auxilium, makes the emendation almoiit certain. 
When Cicero writes letters one artcr the other >o quicUy the Mine words 
■ - iiotinually recur. 
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CCCXXXV (A VIII, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 22 February (evening) 

Having written you a letter before daybreak of the 22nd 
about Dionysius, on the evening of the same day Dionysius 
himself arrived, induced by your influence, I suspect. For 
what else am I to think ? However, it is his way to repent 
when he has done anything intemperate : and he never was 
more insane than in this business. For — a circumstance I 
did not mention to you before — I heard afterwards that at 
the third milestone from the city he took fright, after 

r 

" Venting his horns' vain fiiry on the air," * 

I mean, after uttering a number of curses, which, as the say- 
ing is, I hope may come home to roost ! But see what a 
good-natured man I am ! I put into the packet along with 
the letter to you one addressed to him, written with great 
warmth : this I should Uke returned to me, and for that 
sole reason I have sent my body-servant Pollix to Rome. 
I am therefore writing to you that, if it has by any chance 
been dehvered to you, you would take care to have it sent 
back to me, lest it should come into his hands. If there 
had been any news I would have written it. I am in 
anxious suspense as to the affair at Corfinium, which will 
decide the fate of the Republic. Pray see that the packet 
addressed to Manius Curius is conveyed to him, and re- 
commend Tiro to Curius, and ask him to supply him with 
any money he requires, 

^ iroXXa fiar^v lapdiavw is ^pa Ovfiiiveancu The author is ankno'wn. 
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CCCXXXVI (A vni, 6) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORMIjE, 33 FZERUAEy 

When I had already sealed the letter to you which I in- 
tended to despatch over night, as I did — for it was written 
in the evening — C. Sosius, the praetor, came to Formic 
on a visit to my neighbour Manius Lepidus, whose qusestor 
he once was. He brought me a copy of Pompey's letter 
to the consuls. 

/ have received a despatch from L. Domitius on the 1 7/A of 
February. I append a cofy. Now, without my saying a 
word, I know you understand of your own accord how im- 
portant it is to the Republic that all troops should be concen- 
trated in one place at the earliest possible time. Pray, if you 
think it right, make an effort to join me as early as possible, 
and leave a garrison for Capua of such strength as you may 
determine to be sufficient. 

Then he added a copy of Domitius's letter, which i sent 
yesterday. Good heavens ! how J trembled with excitement 1 
How anxious I am as to what is going to happen. Yet I do 
hope thai Magnus will justify his name in the tenor he in- 
spires when he arrives. I have even some hope that, as 
carelessness and negligence have been our only stumbling- 
block at present, operations will now be conducted with 
courage and due attention.' 

One thing, by Hercules, has given me pleasure. I have 
recently heard that the quartan fever has left you. Upon 
my life, I could not have been more glad if it had happened 
to me. Tell Pitia that it is not fair for her to have her fever 
any longer ; it is a reflexion on your perfect sympathy ! I 
hear that Tiro has got rid of his second attaclc. But I see 
that he has raised money for his expenses from others; 
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whereas I had asked Curius to supply him with what was 
necessary. I prefer to think Tiro's modesty in fault rather 
than the illibentlity of Curius. 



CCCXXXVII (A VIII, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 23 Februahy 

Thbre is only one thing left to complete our friend's dis- 
grace — ^failure to relieve Domitius. ''But nobody doubts 
that he intends going to his relief." I don't think he will 
*' Will he, then, abandon such an illustrious citizen, and those 
whom you know to be with him, and that when he himsdf 
has thirty cohorts?" Yes, he will, unless I am entirely mis- 
taken. He has become alarmed beyond belief. He looks 
to nothing except flight ; in which you think — for I see what 
your opinion is — that I ought to be his companion. I, 
however, know from whom to fly, but not whom to follow. 
As to my remark, which you praise and declare to be 
memorable, that I preferred defeat with Pompey to victory 
with those others, it is quite true : I do prefer it — but it is 
with the Pompey as he was then, or as I thought him. But 
with a Poxiipey who flies before he knows from whom he is 
flying, or whither, who has betrayed our party, who has 
abandoned his country, and is about to abandon Italy — if I 
did prefer it, I have got my wish : I am defeated. For the 
rest, I cannot stand the sight of what I never had any fear 
of seeing, nor of the man on whose account I have to give 
up not only my friends, but my own past. I have written 
to Philotimus about furnishing me with money for the 
journey, either from the Mint^ — for no one pays ready 
money now — or from your comrades the Oppii.* 

^ Moneta, the temple of luno Moneta, in which was the Mint, where 
coined money could be purchased for bullion. 
^ See p. 249. 
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CCCXXXVIII (A VIII. 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiG, 24 February 

What a disgraceful and, for that reason, what a miserable ) 
thing! For, in my opinion, that which is disgraceful is 
ultimately, or rather is alone, miserable. He had fostered 
Caesar, and then, all on a sudden, had begun to be afraid 
of him : he had declined any terms of peace : he had made 
no preparation for war : he had abandoned the city : he had 
lost Picenum by his own fault : he had blocked himself up 
in Apulia : he was preparing to go to Greece : he was going 
to leave us without a word, entirely uninformed of a move 
on his part so important and so unprecedented. Lo and 
behold, there is suddenly sprung on us a letter from Domitius 
to him, and one from him to the consuls. I thought honour 
had flashed before his eyes, and that he — the real man he 
ought to be — ^had exclaimed : 

*' So let them try each sleight they may against me. 
And every craft their cunnmg can devise : 
The right is on my side." ^ 

But our hero, bidding a long good-bye fo honour, takes 
himself to Brundisium, while Domitius, they say, and those 
with him, on hearing of this, surrendered. What a lament- 
able thing ! Distress prevents my writing any more to you. 
I wait for a letter from you. 

^ A fragment of £uripides, parodied by Aristophanes, Acham, 659. 
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CCCXXXIX (A viri, 9) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

Formic, 25 February 

Vou say my letter has been wideiy published : well, I dont 
care. Nay, I myself allowed several people to take a copy of 
it. For such is the nature of events that have already happened 
and are about to happen, that I wished my sentiments as to 
keeping the peace to be put on record. Now, while exhort- 
ing Ctesar of all people to keep it, I could see no better way 
of influencing him than by saying that it was suitable to his 
wisdom. If I called that wisdom "admirable," seeing that 
I was urging him to the preservation of our country, I am 
not afraid of being thought guilty of flattery, when for such 
an object I would gladly have thrown myself at his feet. 
Where, again, my expression is " bestow some of your time " 
— that does not refer to peace, but it is a request to him to 
reflect in some degree on my own case and on my obliga- 
tions. As to my protesting that I have taken no part in the 
war, though that has been proved by facts, yet I mentioned it 
that my persuasions might have the greater weight, and my 
expressing approval of his claim has the same object. But 
what is the use of discussing this now ? I only wish it had 
done any good ! Nay, I should not object to have the letto-- ■ 
read in public meeting, since Pompey himself, when also.] 
writing to Cassar, put up for public perusal the despatch in 
which are the words "Consideringthe extraordinary brilliancy 
of your achievements," What ! more brilliant than his own, 
or those of Africanus ? " Circumstances made it necessary to 
say so," Well, since two men of your character are going t! 
meet him at the fifth milestone,' pray, to what does he plec* 
himself, what is he doing or going to do? With 

' That is, in the complimentary procession to meet I 
coming to Rome — the uual custom in lespecl to leluinu 
Seep. 834. 
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reater confidence will he rely upon the merits of his case, 

when he sees you, and men like you, not only in crowds, 
but with smiles on your faces, and congratulations on your 
lips? " Are we, then, doing wrong ("' Not at all, as far as ( 
you are concerned. Yet, nevertheless, there is an end of all j 
distinguishing between the signs of genuine and pretended 
feeling. What decrees of the senate do I foresee ! — But I 
have spoken more openly than I intended. 

I mean to be at Arpinum on the 28th, then to go the 
round of my country houses, which I have no hope of ever 
seeing again. Your " frank " pohcy — which is yet not with- 
out a spice of caution to suit the times — has my warm 
approbation. Lepidus, for his part^for we spend almost 
every day together, much to his gratification — never liked 
the idea of leaving Italy, TuUus much less. For letters 
from him frequently pass from others to me. But it is not 
so much their opinions that move me : for they have given 1 
much fewer pledges to the Republic than 1 have ; it is your 
influence, by Hercules, that has the greatest weight with me ; 
for it su^ests a means of retrieving the past and of securing 
the present. But I appeal to you : what could be more 
wretched than that the one gains applause in the worst 
possible cause, the other nothing but anger in the best? 
That the one is esleemed the preserver of his enemies, the 
other the betrayer of his friends? And, by heaven, how- 
ever much I love our Gnseus, as I do and am bound to do, 
yet I cannot commend him for failing lo relieve such men. 
For if it was fear, what could be more cowardly? If, as 
some think, it was because he thought that his own position 
would be improved by their massacre, what could be more 
unfair? But a truce to these reflexions; I only increase 
my grief by recalling them. 

On the evening of the 24th Balbus the younger called on 
me, hastening on 3 secret mission to the consul Lentulus 
from Oesar, with a letter, a message, and a promise of a pro- 
vince, to induce him to return to Rome. I don't think he will 
be persuaded except by a personal interview. Balbus also 
told me that Csesar wished, above all things, to catch up 
Pompey (I believe that much), and to be reconciled to him. 
This latter I do not believe, and 1 much fear that all this 
clemency is only an elaborate preparation for a Ciiina- 
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like massacre. The elder Balbus, indeed, writes me word 
that Caesar would wish nothing better than to live in safety, 
with Pompey as chief citizen. You believe that, I suppose ! 
But while I am writing these words (25th February), 
Pompey may have reached Brundisium; for he started in 
light marching order in advance of his legions on the 19th, 
from Luceria. But this portent is a man of frightful 
vigilance, rapidity, and energy. I haven't an idea what will 
happen. 

CCCXL (A VIII, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMLE, 26 February 

When Dionysius, much to my surprise, arrived at my hous^ 
I spoke to him with the utmost candour. I put before him 
my circumstances ; asked him what he had in his mind to 
do : said that I would not press him for anything against 
his will. He answered that he did not know where such 
money as he possessed was to be foimd. Some could not 
pay, from others it was not yet due. He gave me certain 
other reasons, connected with his poor slaves, for his being 
unable to stay with me. I gave in to him. I discharged 
him from farther attendance, with regret as a master for the 
boys, but with satisfaction as an ungrateful fellow. I wished 
you to know the facts, and what my opinion of his conduct 
was. 

CCCXLI (A VIII, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
FoRMiiG, 2 J February 

You think me thoroughly upset by a violent mental struggle. 
I am so, indeed, but not by one so violent as you perhaps 
imagine. For all my anxiety is lightened as soon as I have 
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tather made up my mind, or found on reflexion that a solu- 
mpossible. However, one may express regret. \Vell, 
1 do so, after all, from ore day's end to another. But con- 
sidering the uselessness of this, I dread being an absolute 
discredit to my philosophy and my writings : I therefore 
spend all my time in considering what the virtue of that 
ideal character is, which, according to you, I have delineated 
in my books ' with considerable care. Do you remember, 
then, that ideal " director of the commonwealth " to whom 
we would refer all questions ? In the fifth book, I think it 
is, Scipio thus speaks ; "J-or as the object of a pilot is a suc- 
cessful voyage, of a physician bodily health, of a commander 
victory, so the objat of such a director of the commonwealth 
is the happiness of the citiuns, that it should be secure in 
means of defence, opulent in material resources, splendid in 
reputation, untarnished in its virtue. For my idea of him is 
that he should carry to perfection the work which is the 
greatest and best among men." 

Such a conception never occurred to our friend Gnteus in 
former times, and least of all in this controversy. Supremacy 
has been the object of both ; there has been no idea of 
securing the happiness and virtue of the citizens. Nor, 
indeed, did he abandon the city because he was unable to 
protect it, nor Italy because he was driven from it; but 
his idea from the first was to stir up every land and sea, to 
rouse foreign princes, to bring barbarous tribes in arms into 
Italy, to collect the most formidable armies possible. For 
some time past a kind of royalty like Sulla's has been 
the object in view, and this is the eager desire of many who 
are with him. Do you suppose that some understanding 
between the two, some bargain has been impossible? To- 
day it is still possible, liut the object of neither is our 
happiness : both want to be kings. This brief exposition 
of the situation I have made in response to your invita- 
tion : for you wished me to explain to you my sentiments 
as to these unhappy circumstances. I speak " prophetic- 
ally," then, my dear Atlicus, not in vague denunciation like 
hers, whom no one believed, but foreseeing in imagination : 

' The lie Ripuhlica. He proceeds lo quote his description of the 
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•* E'en now upon the mighty deep, etc*** 

What I can prophesy, I repeat, is much the same : such an 
Iliad of miseries is there hanging over our heads. Besides, 
my position is worse than that of those who have crossed the 
sea with Pompey in this, that they fear one or the other ; I 
fear both. " Why have I stayed, then ? ** you will say. From 
obedience to you, if you like, or from failing to meet him in 
person, or because it was a juster course. You will see, I 
tell you, our poor Italy trodden under foot next summer, or 
in the hands of the slaves ''^ of both leaders gathered from 
the four corners of the earth. It is not a proscription 
(which is said to have been frequently threatened in the 
talk at Luceria) that is so much to be feared, as a general 
destruction: so vast are the forces which I see will t^e 
part in the conflict on both sides. That *s my conjecture of 
what is to happen. But you perhaps looked for something 
consoling from me. I can find nothing of the sort. Nothing 
can exceed the misery, ruin, and disgrace. You ask me 
what Caesar said in his letter to me. The usual thing : he 
was much obliged by my having remained neutral, and 
begged me to continue to do so. The younger Balbus 
brought me a message to the same effect. The latter was 

' Vtom the Alexander of Ennius — Cassandra's prophecy (Vahlen, /Ir. 

87): 

latnque mart magno classis cita 

texitur, exitiuni examen rapit: 

adveniet : fera velivolantibtts 

navibus complebit manus litora, 

** E'en now upon the mighty deep 
Swift ships are building, soon to sweei>— 
Laden with death and swarming hordes 
Of foemen — on the doomed sea-boards. 
A cruel host shall 611 the shore 
With ships that fly by sail and oar.** 

* In mancipiis, I don't think there is need to object to this, u 
Tyrrell and Purser do. Of course, Cicero would not seriously call the 
chief followers of Pompey and Csesar "slaves," but he is thinking of 
the foreign auxiliaries, Pompey's from the East, Caesar's from C^uL 
There is some petulant exaggeration in the word, though not more than 
is natural in Cicero's frame of mind. Compare his description of 
Antony's proceedings in Italy in B.C. 49-48, 2 FhiL % 57, and his em- 
ployment of a guard of Ityreans, ib, § 19. 
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^6n his way to visit the consul Lentulus with a letter from 
Casar, and promises of rewards if he would return tu 
Rome. But, when I calculate the days, 1 think he will 
have crossed over before he could be met by Balbus. I 
wished you to appreciate the slovenly style of Pompey's 
two letters sent to me, and my great care in writing my 
answer. I am sending you copies of them. I am anxious 
to see what this dash of Cesar's upon Brundisium through 
Apulia accomplishes. Oh that it might turn out something 
like the Parthian affair ! ' As soon as I hear anything I will 
let you know : on your part, pray let me know what the 
loyalists are saying; I hear there ate crowds of them at 
Rome, I know, of course, that you don't go abroad ; ' still 
you must hear a great deal. I remember a book being 
brought you by Demetrius of Magnesia, dedicated to you, 
" On Concord." ' Please send it to me. You see in what 

IdirL^ction my thoughts are turning. 
When I sent you the letter which was delivered to you at 
Canusium, 1 had no idea that you were about to cross the 
sea in the service of the Republic, and I was in great hopes 
that we might eventually be able, while in Ilaly, to effect an 
arrangement — the most advantageous thing of all in my 
opinion — or to defend the Republic without the least loss 
of dignity. Meanwhile, before my letter could have reached 
you, being informed of your design from your message sent 
through Decimus Lselius to the consuls, I did not wait for a 
letter from you to reach me, but with all promptitude began 
my journey to join you in Apulia with my brother Quintus 
and our sons. When I had reached Teanum Sidicinum 



CCCXLII (A VIII, II d) 
TO POMPEY (AT BRUNDISIUM) 

FormijE, ay February 



' l.t., ai 



al moTement, See p. ^^a. 

' LcUerCXXin, vol, i., p. 254. 
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your intimate friend Gaius Messius, and several other^fl 
besides, told me that Csesar was on his march to Capua, 
and was going to halt that very day at ^semia. I was 
much disturbed, because, if chat were so, I thought not only 
that my journey was barred, but that I myself was fairiy 
caught. So I went no farther than Cales at that time, in- 
tending to wait there, rather than elsewhere, till something 
certain was reported to me from ^semia in regard to this 
information. But at Cales a copy of your letter to Lentulus, 
the consul, was brought to me. The substance of this was 
that you had received a despatch from L. Domitius on the 
1 7th of February, a copy of which you appended, and added 
that it was of the utmost importance to the slate, that all 
forces should concentrate in one place as early as possible, 
and chat he should leave a sufficient garrison at Capua. 
When I read this letter I thought, and everybody else 
agreed with me, that you were about to proceed in full 
force to Corfiruum, to which place, since Caesar was en- ' 
camped against it, I did not think that there was a safe ' 
road for me. Whilst waiting in the greatest suspense for J 
farther news, I heard two items of intelligence at the same] 
time — what had happened at Corfinium, and that you hac 
commenced your march to Brundisium : and though neith^ 
I not my brother had any hesitation as to hurrying on toj 
Brundisium, we were warned by many coming from Sam 
nium and Apulia to be on our guard gainst being inter 
cepted by Ctesar, since, having .started for the same distrid! 
as that to which we were going, he was likely to arrive at his 
destination even quicker than we could. That being the case, 
neither I nor my brother, nor any of our friends, thought it 
right by rashness on our part to run the risk of injuring not 
only ourselves, but the state also ; especially as we felt sure 
that, even if the road proved safe to ourselves, we could not, 
after all, possibly catch you up so late as this. Meanwhile 
1 received a letter from you dated Canusium, aoth of Feb- 
ruary, in which you urged me to make still more haste to ^ 
Brundisium. As I received this on the z7th, I felt s 
that you had already arrived at Brundisium, and I saw thaj J 
the road there was entirely closed to us, and that we were ar 
completely prisoners as those at Corfinium. For I do n 
count as prisoners those only who liave fallen into the hand! 




of armed men, but those also quite as much who, being 
barred from certain districts, find themselves between garri- 
sons and within the lines of another. 

That being so, my first and greatest desire would have 
been never to have been separated from you, and, indeed, I 
shewed you my wish when I resigned the charge of Capua ; 
which I did not do to escape a burden, but because I saw 
that that city could not be held without troops, and I did 
not wish to meet with the mischance which I grieve to see 
has befallen some very gallant gentlemen. Since, however, 
I had not the good fortune to be with you, would that I had 
been kept informed of your design ! For I could not 
possibly guess it, being always accustomed to think that the 
last thing in the world to happen would be that this cause 
of the Republic should fail in Italy, while we had you as 
our leader. Not, however, that I am now finding any fault 
with your policy, but 1 lament the fortune of the Republic ; 
and yet, if I fail to see your object, I do not on that account 
feel less certain that you have done nothing without the 
most careful calculation. I think you remember what ray 
opinion has ever been, in the first place, as to maintaining 
peace at any price, however unfair j in the second, as to the 
city — ^for as to Italy, you had never given me any indication 
of your purpose. 

But I do not claim for myself that my policy ought to 
have prevailed : I followed yours, and that not only for the 
sake of the Republic — of which I despaired, and which has 
already been overthrown, and cannot be restored without 
a most mischievous civil war — but I wanted you : it was with 
you that I wished to be ; nor will I omit any opportunity of 
securing that, if any such occurs. I was quite aware that 
in the whole controversy I was failing to satisfy men who 
had set their hearts on war. For, in the first place, I openly 
avowed that I preferred peace to everything, not because I 
was not afraid of the same things as they were, but because 
1 regarded them as less formidable than civil war. In the 
second place, after the war had begun, when I saw that 
conditions of peace were being offered you, and a concilia- 
tory and liberal answer was being returned by you to those 
iroposals, I took my special case into consideration, a con- 
ideralion which I thought in view of your kindness to me 
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I should have no difficulty in justifying in your eyes. For 
I remembered that I was the one man who, in return for 
the most eminent services to the state, had suffered the 
most affiicting and cruel punishment ; the one man who, if 
I offended him — to whom, in spite of our being actually in 
arms, a second consulship and a most splendid triumph was 
being offered — would be exposed to the same contests as 
before : for my person seems ever to present a favourite mark 
for the attacks of disloyal citizens. Nor were my suspicions 
premature : threats of this sort have been openly made to 
me : and I was not so much afraid of them, if I had to face 
them, as convinced that I ought to avoid them, if that could 
be done with honour. 

You have now a resumi, as brief as possible, of my policy 
during the time that there was any hope of peace : for the 
time following events made me powerless. But I have aa 
easy answer to those who find fault with me. I have never 
been more devoted to Ctesar than they, nor they more de«' 
voted to the Republic than I, The difference betweftf 
them and me is this : while they are loyal citizens, and I 
deserve the same honourable title, I wished the controversy 
settled by diplomacy (as I know you did too), they wished 
it settled by arms. But since tlie latter method has won 
the day, I will take care that the Republic shall not miss tn 
me the spirit of a citizen, nor you that of a friend. 



CCCXLIII (F VIII, IS) 

M. C/ELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (AT FORMLE] 

North Italy, Febbuarv (late) 

Did you ever see a more futile person than your friend 
Pompey, for having stirred up all tliis dust, without any stuff 
in him, after all ? And, on the other hand, did you ever read 
or hear of anyone prompter in action than our Cfesar, and 
more moderate in victory i* Why I Do you think that 
our soldiers, who in the most inclement and frozen di>*; 
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tricts, in the severest winter weather, have successfully 
finished a war at a walk, have been fed on the pick of the 
orchard ? ^ " What, then," say you, " is it all glory with 
you?" Nay, if you only knew how anxious I am, you 
would laugh at this glory of mine, which, after all, has 
nothing to do with me. I can't explain matters to you un- 
less we meet, and I hope that will soon take place. For as 
soon as he has driven Pompey out of Italy, Csesar has re- 
solved to summon me to Rome : and I look upon that as 
good as done, unless Pompey has preferred being besieged 
in Brundisium. Upon my life, the chief motive I have for 
hurrying there is my ardent desire to see you and impart 
all my thoughts. And what a lot I have ! Goodness ! I am 
afraid that, as usual, I shall forget them all when I do see 
you. But what have I done to be obliged to retrace my 
steps to the Alps ? It is all because the Intemelii * are in 
arms, and that on some trumpery excuse. Bellienus, a 
slave of Demetrius, who was commanding a garrison there, 
seized one Domitius — a man of rank and a friend of Caesar's 
— for a bribe, and strangled him. The tribe rushed to arms : 
and I have got to go there with my cohorts over the snow. 
All over the world, say you, the Domitii are coming to grief. 
I could have wished that our descendant of Venus had 
shewn as much resolution in the case of your Domitius,^ as 
the son of Psecas * did in this one. Give my love to your 
son. 

^ /.^., on dainties, lit. "round apples." 
■ The people who have left their name in Ventimiglia. 
' L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who surrendered to Caesar at Corfinium, 
but was allowed to depart unharmed. 
* Apparently a slave, mother of Bellienua. 
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CCCXLIV (A vin, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiifi, 28 February 

The inflammation in my eyes is somewhat more trouble- 
some even than before. However, I preferred dictating 
this letter to letting Fadius Gallus, who is a very affectionate 
friend of us both, have no line to deliver to you. Yesterday, 
indeed, I wrote with my own hand, as best I could, the 
letter whose prophecy I hope may be falsified. The motive^ 
however, of the present letter is not only to prevent any day 
passing without writing to you, but the more reasonable one 
of inducing you to devote a little time to me. It won't 
take you long, and so I do much wish to have your view 
explained to me in such a way, that I may thoroughly 
understand it. I have not yet committed myself in any 
respect. I have been guilty of no omission which does not 
admit of a sound, not merely a plausible, excuse. For cer- 
tainly I did not make a mistake when I refused to accept 
the charge of Capua without a garrison, in my wish to 
escape not only the crime of failure, but the suspicion of 
treachery as well ; nor when, after the terms had been brought 
by L. Caesar and Fabatus,^ I was careful not to offend a 
man to whom Pompey was offering a consulship and 
triumph, though both were in arms. Nor, indeed, can any- 
one fairly find fault with my last step in not crossing the 
sea. For on this measure, though it was a thing to be con- 
sidered, I have not had the opportunity of embarking. For 
I had no right to suspect what he was going to do, especi- 
ally as from Pompey's own letter — as I see was your own 
opinion also — I felt no doubt of his intention to go to the 
relief of Domitius. In point of fact, I preferred to have a 
longer time to consider what was the right course and what 
I ought to do. First of all, then, I wish you would write 

' The praetor L. Roscius Fabatus (Cses. B, C, i. 3). 
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and tell me more distinctly — though you have already made 
it pretty clear — what you think of all this ; and, secondly, 
that you would look into the future and give me a sketch of 
what you think ought to be my rSh, and where you think I 
could be of most service to the Republic ; whether a pacific 
part is required, or whether everything depends on a man of 
war. And, indeed, though my standard is always duty, I ! 
yet remember the advice you once gave me, which, if I had 1 
followed, I should not have endured the sad disaster of 
that crisis in my life. I remember what you urged me to 
do on that occasion through Theophanes, through Culleo, 
and I have often recalled it with a sigh. Therefore let me 
at last revert to the calculation, which I then rejected, and 
see how I may follow a course which will not simply aim at 
glory, but will conduce somewhat more to my safety also. 
But I make no stipulation with you. I want you to write me 
your opinion in plain terms. 1 want you also to investigate 
with all the diligence you can — and you will have men 
through whom you can do so — what our friend Lentulus and 
Domitius are doing or intending to do, what their present 
bearing is, whether they find fault with anyone, or are angry 
with anyone. Why do I say "anyone "? I mean, of course, 
Pompey. Certainly Pompey lays all the blame on Domi- 
tius, as may be seen in his letter, of which I send you a 
copy. These things, then, be so good as to look into, and, 
as 1 asked you in a previous letter, send me the book " On 
Concord," by Demetrius of Magnesia, which he sent you. 

I 

^bX entreat you, my dear Cicero, to undertake a task and a 
^VtiTOJecl in the highest degree worthy of your high character 
^■1— to recall Cssar and Pompey to their former cordiality, 
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L. CORNELIUS BALBUS TO CICERO {AT 
FORMIi«) 

Rome, Februarv 
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who have been alienated by the treachery of others. Believe 
me, Caesar will not only put himself in your hands, but will 
also consider himself under the deepest obligation to you, 
if you throw yourself into this task. I wish Pompey would 
do the same, but that he can at this time of day be induced 
to accept any terms is rather a matter for wishes than hopes. 
But when he has recovered from his agitation and alarm, I 
shall begin to have some hope that your influence with him 
may prove to be of the greatest avail. In having expressed 
a wish that my friend the consul Lentulus should remain at 
Rome you have obliged Caesar, and, believe me, myself also 
in the highest degree. For I value him so greatly, that he 
holds as high a place in my regard as Caesar himself : and if 
he had only allowed me to talk with him as usual, and had not 
again and again shewed himself wholly averse from conversa- 
tion with me, I should have been less unhappy than I am. 
For you must not suppose that anyone at this crisis is more 
painfully affected than I am by seeing a man, whom I love 
more than myself, resolved in his consulship to be an3rthing 
in the world rather than a consul. If he will only deign to 
take your advice and to believe us in regard to Caesar, and 
to serve the rest of his consulship at Rome, I shall even 
begin to hope that by the advice of the senate — acting at 
your suggestion, and with him to bring the matter formally 
before it — Pompey and Caesar may be reconciled. If that 
is done, I shall think that I have not lived in vain. I feel 
sure that you will entirely approve of what Caesar did about 
Corfinium. Considering the circumstances, nothing better 
could have occurred than a settlement being made without a 
drop of blood. I am much gratified by the pleasure you 
express at the visit of my dear (and your dear) Balbus. 
Whatever Balhuc has told you about Caesar, and whatever 
Caesar has written, I am sure the latter will convince you by 
his acts — ^whatever measure of success he may have — that 
he has written with the most absolute sincerity. 
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C^SAR TO C. OPPIUS AND CORNELIUS 
BALBUS (AT ROME) 

Abpi, 1 March 

[ AM very glad that your letter expresses such strong ap- 
proval of what happened at Corfinium. I shall be glad lo 
follow your advice, and all the more so, tliat I had spontane- 
ously resolved to display the greatest clemency and lo do 
my best to reconcile Pompey. Let us try in this way if we 
can recover the afiections of all parties, and enjoy a lasting 
victory ; for others, owing to their cruelty, have been unable 
to avoid rousing hatred, or to maintain their victory for any 
length of time, with the one exception of Lucius Sulk, whom 
I have no intention of imitating. Let this be our new method 
of conquering — to fortify ourselves by mercy and generosity. 
As to how that may be secured, certain ideas suggest them- 
selves to my luind, and many more may be hit upon. I 
beg you to take these matters into consideration. I have 
taken Pompey's prefect Numerius Magius. Of course I kept 
to my policy, and caused him at once to be set at liberty. 
I have now had two of Pompey's prefects of engineers in 
my hands, and have set them both at liberty.' If they wish 
to be grateful, they will be bound to advise Potnpey to 
prefer my friendship to that of the men who have ever been 
most bitterly hostile both to him and myself, by whose 
intrigues the Republic has been reduced to its present posi- 
tion.* 

' L. VibulUus Ruliis and Numerius Mogius. The latter Ciesar employed 
to DCgotiace with Pompey at BruiKlislum (Cxs. B. C. i. 15, 14, 16]. 

' Oesar dwells on tlus point, tbal Pompcf was now joLied with 
tliose whohad been enemies lathem both, in the 8. C.\. 4, declaring thai 
much of their enmity, ns bi as he Was coacemed, had been acluallf io- 
enired by his union with Fompey. 
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CCCXLVII (A vni, 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMLA, I March 

Take the handwriting of my secretary as a sign of my eyes 
being inflamed, and let the same &ct excuse my brevity, 
though at this particular time I have nothing to write. We 
are hanging entirely on news from Brundisium. If Caesar 
has caught our friend Gnaeus, there is a dubious ftope of 
peace ; but if the latter has got across beforehand, there is a 
fear of a fatal war. But do you see upon what sort of man 
the Republic has fallen ? How clear-sighted, how alert, how 
well prepared ! By heaven, if he puts no one to death, nor 
despoils anyone of anything, he will be most adored by those 
who had feared him most The buigesses <^ the country 
towns, and the country people also, taSk a great deal to m& 
They don't care a farthing for anything but their landa^ 
their poor villas, their paltry pence. And now observe the 
reaction : the man in whom they once trusted they now 
dread : the man they dreaded they worship. What grave 
mistakes and vices on our side are accountable for this I 
cannot think of without sorrow. However, I have already 
written to tell you what I thought was thrfatening ; and I 
am now waiting for a letter from you* 



CCCXLVIII (A vm, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Formla, 2 March 

I FEEL sure diat my daily packets must bore you, especially 
as I don't inform you of anything new, nor, in &ct, am able 
to hit upon any novel sentiment to express. But if I went 
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It of my way needlessly to send letter-carriers lo you with 
"itliese empty epistles, I should indeed be foolish : as it is, 
when people are going to Rome, especially people about the 
house, I cannot reconcile myself lo sending nothing by way 
of a letter to you ; and besides, believe me, I find a relief 
in a time of such unhappiness in, as it were, talking to you ; 
and much more so when I read letters from you. I certainly 
feel it to be true that there has been no period since our 
panic flight that less demanded a continuance of our corre- 
spondence, because no news reaches either Rome or this 
place, which is only two or three days journey from Brun- 
disium : whereas Brundisium is the cardinal point of the 
whole struggle in this first campaign, I am therefore 
racked with suspense about il. But we shall know all before 
the JSth. For I observe that Cssar started from Corfinium 
on the afternoon of the same day — that is, the aist of 
February — as that on the morning of which Pompey left 
Canusium. But Csesar moves so rapidly, and encourages 
the speed of his men with such bounties, that I fear he may 
have approached Brundisium quicker than may ,b^ con- 
venient You will say, " What good, then, do you do by 
antidpaling an annoyance, which you are to ascertain three 
days hence ? " None indeed. But, as I said before, I hke 
above all things talking to you, and at the same rime I want 
to tell you that my plan of procedure, which I thought quite 
fixed, is somewhat shaken. The precedents,' of which you 
approve, don't altogether satisfy me. For what gallant 
action on their part in the service of the state has there ever 
been ? Or who expects anything praiseworthy from them ? 
Nor, by heaven, do I see anything commendable in those 
who have crossed the sea to prepare a war, intolerable as 
things were here— for I foresee the extent and destructive 
nature of that war. But there is one man who shakes my re- 
solution, whose companion in flight, whose partner in the re- 
covery of the constitution, I think myself bound to be. " Do 
you change your opinion as often as that, then ? " I speak 
to you as to myself : and who is there that in 3 matter of 
such importance does not'ai^ue with himself in a variety of 
—ways ? At the same time I also desire to elicit your opinion : 

' M. Lepidus and L. Volcntias. See p. 336. 
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if it is the same, that I may be strengthened in my resolu- 
tion ; if it has changed, that I may conform mine to yours. 
Certainly, in regard to my present doubt, it concerns me to 
know what Domitius and our friend Lentulus intend doing. 
As to Domitius, we hear contradictory rumours : at one 
time that he is at Tibur not by any means leaping for joy» 
at another that he, with the Lepidiy has come to the walls of 
the city, which also I find not to be true. For Lepidus says 
that he has made his way somewhere by secret roads — is it 
to hide himself or to reach the sea ? ^ Lepidus himself does 
not know. He knows nothing either about the younger 
Domitius. He adds a very annoying particular; that a 
considerable sum of money which Domitius had at Cor- 
finium had not been restored to him.* Of Lentulus I hear 
nothing. Please inquire into these matters, imd rqport to 
me. 



CCCXLIX (A VIII, 15) 

• • 

;/f ; TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

I- 

FoRMiifi, 3 March 

Oir the 3rd of March iEgypta * delivered me your letters, 
one, an old one, dated 26th of February, which you say that 
you intrusted to Pinarius, whom I have not seen. In this 
you say that you are waiting to learn how VlbuUius, who 

^ L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, after having been let go by Caesar firom 
Corfinium, seems to have set about preparations for taking possession 
of the province of farther Gaul, to which he had been nominated by the 
senate. He went first to his estates in Etruria and raised his servants aod 
dependents to man a fleet collected at Cosa ; from that place he went to 
Marseilles — a free city, yet closely connected with the province — ^where 
his legal position was at once acknowledged, for the people of Marseilles 
had received additions of territory b^ Pompe/s means and were deter* 
mined to stand by him (Cses. B, C. i. 34*36). For the younger Domi* 
tius, see p. 317. 

^ This turned out to be false. Csesar says that, although he knew 
it was public money, he yet allowed Domitius to keep it (^. C L 23). 
It was 6,CX)0 sestertia, or about ;f 48,000. 

* A slave, afterwards a ireedman, of Dcero's. 
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'had been sent in advance is getting on, who did not obtain 
V with Ciesar at all (I observe in your second 
letter that you are aware of this), and how I mean to receive 
Cassar when he returns. I design to avoid meeting him at 
all. You mention also your intended retreat from Rome' and 
the change in your way of life, in the necessity of which I 
agree, and you say that you don't know whether Domitius 
retains his/asces. When you know, please inform me. 

So much for your first letter. There followed two, both 
dated the z8th of February, which completely dislodged me 
from my old resolve,' which, however, I told you was be- 
ginning to totter. I am not shaken by your expression, 
"incensed with Jove himself,"' for there is danger in the 
angry passions of both ; and though victory, of course, is un- 
certain, yet now the worse side seems to me to be the better 
prepared. Nor am I influenced by the consuls, who are 
themselves more easily moved than feather or leaf. Con- 
sideration of duty tortures me, and has all this while been 
torturing me, with indecision. To remain is certainly the 
more cautious policy, to cross the sea is considered the more 
honourable. Sometimes I prefer that many should think 
that I have acted incautiously, rather than a few think that 
I had acted dishonourably. You ask me about Lepidus and 
Tullus ; they, indeed, have made up their minds to meet 
CiEsar at Rome, and to come into the senate. 

Your most recent letter is dated on the ist of March, in 
which you express a wish that there might he a meeting 
between them, and say that you do not despair of peace. 
But at the momrait of writing I am of opinion that they will 
not meet, and that, if they do, Pompey will not yield to 
any offer of terms. You appear to have no doubt, if the 
consuls cross, what I ought to do. They are certainly 
going to cross, or rather, as a matter of fact, have already 
crossed. But remember that, with the exception of Appius, 

' The ten here is (|uite comtpl. The English 15 only a ^ess. 

' To slay quietly in Italy. See last letter, p. 305. 

' Alticui leems to have said in bis lellei thai Pompey would be angiy 
with anyone who slaved in Rome when Ceesar came, " even with lupiwt 
Capitolinus himself fot not leaving his temple- Such nn cxflgEtrated 

'expressing a sltong feeling needs, perhaps, no explanation. But 

!.__ .L_. .1 1 'ippgiecl to quit a captured atf. 



wc may remember that the godi <v 
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there is hardly one who has not a legal right to cross. For 
they either have imperium^ as Pompey, Sdpio, Sufenas, 
Fannius, Voconius, Sestius, the consuls themselves — ^who 
have by immemorial custom the right to visit all provinces^ 
or they are their legates. But I decide on nothing. As to 
what your opinion is, and pretty well what is the ri^t course, 
I am dear. I would have written at greater length, if I had 
been able to do so with my own hand. But I think I shall 
be able to do so in a couple of days. I am sending you a 
copy of Cornelius Balbus's letter recdved on die same day 
as yours, that you may sympathiase with m^ when you see 
me treated with such mockery. 



CCCL (A DC, 7 a) 

L. CORNELIUS BALBUS AND GAIUS OPPHJS 
TO CICERO (AT FORMLfi) 

Rome, 3 March 

To say nothing of humble people like ourselves, even in die 
case of the most important persons designs are generally 
judged by the majority of mankind by their result, and not 
their intention : yet, relying on your goodness of heart, we 
will ofifer you, on the point as to which you have written to us^ 
the advice which seems to us to be the soundest ; and if it 
is not sensible advice, yet it will at least proceed from abso- 
lute good faith and good feeling. If we knew from his 
own lips that O&sar — as in our judgment we think he 
should do — ^would try directly he arrived in Rome to effect 
a reconciliation between himself and Pompey, we should 
urge you to resolve upon taking part in the negotiation, in 
order to facilitate and add an air of dignity to die business 
through the ties which bind you to both parties. Or 
if, on the contrary, we thought that Caesar would not do so, 
and if we knew that he wished to go to war with Pompey, 
we would never persuade you to bear arms against a man 
who had done you very great services, just as we have ever 
begged you not to engage in a war against Caesar. But since. 
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Hen now, what Ctesar intends doing is for us a matter of 
opinion rather than of knowledge, all we can say is this : we 
do not think it consistent with your position or your uni> 
versally acknowledged good faith to bear arms against either 
one or the other, considering your intimate connexions with 
Ixith; and we have no doubt that Ctesar, with his usual 
kindness, wilt very warmly approve this course. However, 
if you wish it, we will write to Cffisar, and ask to be informed 
what he means to do in the circumstances. On receiving 
an answer from him, we will at once write and tell you what 
our sentiments are, and will convince you that we give you 
the advice which seems to us to conduce most to your own 
position, not to Cesar's policy. And this we feel certain 
that Ciesar, with his usual liberality in making allowance for 
his friends, will approve. 



I 



CCCLI (A VIII, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi-E, 4 March 



I HAVE provided for everything except a secret and safe 
journey to the Upper Sea, For I cannot venture upon this 
(Lower) Sea at this season of the year. But by what route 
am I to get to the place, on which my thoughts are set, and 
to which the circumstances of the case call me ? I must not 
delay my departure, lest anything should hinder it and tie 
me here. It is not, in truth, that man who attracts me, as 
is thought to be the case : I long ago knew him to be the 
most incapable of politicians, I now know him also to be the 
least capable of generals.' It is not he, therefore, that 
attracts me, but it is the common talk reported to me by 
Philotimus. He says I am being torn to pieces by the 
Optimates. Ye Gods ', Oplimates indeed ! See how they are 
rushing to meet Cfesar, and parading their loyalty to , 
Why, the country towns are offering him prayer 

' iijrn\iT'tuTaTOr, arrTpariyuuiraTOif, 
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as though he were a god, and not sham ones, as those offered 
on behalf of the other when he was ilL^ But the sunple fact 
is that whatever mischief this Pisistratus abstains iiom doing 
is as much a subject for gratitude, as if he had jMrevented 
some one else from doing it They hope the one will be 
lenient, they beHeve the other to be enraged. What com* 
plimentary processions from the towns! What honours 
voted ! Pure fright, you will say. Yes, I daresay ; but they 
are still more afraid of the other. The artful clemency of 
the one delights, the angry temper of the other alarms, them* 
Those on the roll of the 360 jurors,* who used to be par* 
ticularly fond of our friend Gnaeus, and one or other of whom 
I see every day, are horrified at some of his Lucerian doings.* 
So I want to know what sort of Optimates these are to 
force me abroad, while they remain at home themselves. 
However, be they who they may, "I fear the Trojans."* 
Yet I see clearly with what a prospect I am starting ; and 
I am joining myself with a man better prepared to de- 
vastate Italy than to win a victory, and have only a masta 
to expect. And, indeed, at the moment of writing this 
(4th March) I am in momentary expectation of some news 
from Brundisium. But why do I say some news ? It b news 
of his shameful flight thence that I expect, and of the route 
which the victor is taking on his return and of his destina- 
tion. When I have got that news, if Csesar come by thCN 
Appia, I think of retiring to Arpinum. 

^ For Pompey's illness see p. 168. 

* This is the number mentioned in Plutarch (TVm^. 55) on the special 
roll of indices drawn up by Pompey for the trial of Milo in B.C. 52, the 
album iudicnm which Asconius, § 39, says consisted of men <^ the 
highest rank and character. 

^ This is explained by Letter CCCXLI, p. 294, where Cicero sajt 
that Pompey's followers were some of them openly threatening a pro- 
scription. 

^ /.«., public opinion, his &vourite quotation from Jk vL 442 ; see 
vol. i, p. 90^ etc 



6 i IX. I TO ATTICUS 

GCCLII (A IX, I) 
TO AITICUS (AT ROME 

FoRMiiB, 6 March 

Although by the time you read this I think I shall know 
what has happened at Brundisium— for Gnasus left Canusium 
on the list of February, and 1 write on the 6th of March, 
the fourteenth day after his removing from Canusium — yet 
I am kept in painftil suspense as to what each hour may 
bring, and am wondering that nothing even by way of rumour 
has reached me. There is a surprising silence. But perhaps 
all this is mere idle curiosity ' about what, after all, must soon 
be known. One thing worries me, that 1 cannot at present 
make out where our friend P. Lentulus and Domitius are. 
Now I want to know, in order the easier to find out their 
intentions, whether they are going to Pompey, and if so, by 
what route and when. The city, indeed, I am told, is now 
crammed full of Optimates. I hear that Sosius and Lupus are 
sitting in court,' whom our friend Gn^eus thought would 
arrive at Brundisium before himself. From these parts there 
is a general exodus. Even Manius Lepidus, with whom I am 
used to spend the day, is thinking of starring to-morrow. 
For myself, I am stopping on al Formiae in order to get 
quicker intelligence. Then I am for Arpinum. Thence, 
by whatever road there is least chance of meetings, to the 
Upper Sea, leaving behind or altogether giving up my lictors. 
For I am told that by some loyalists, who are now and 
have often been before a protection to the commonwealth, 
my staying in Italy is disapproved, and that at their enter- 
tainments (beginning pretty early in the day too) many severe 
reflexions are being made upon me ! Evidently, then, the 
thing to do is to leave the country, to wage war on Italy by 
land and sea, to rouse the hatred of the disloyal against us 
f once more, which had become extinct, and to follow th6,j 

'oaTniilia, ■ C Susius and P. KubUius Rufus, priclori. 
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advice of a Lucceius and Theophanes ! For others have 
some reason for going : Scipio, for instance, starts for Syria, 
the province allotted to him, or is accompanying his son-in- 
law, in either case with an honourable pretext, or, if you like, 
is avoiding the wrath of Csesar. The Marcelli, for their part, 
had they not feared the sword of Oesar, would have re- 
mained : Appius has the same reason for fear, and that, too, 
in connexion with a recent quarrel Except him and Q. 
Cassius, the rest are legates, Faustus is a proquaestor : I am 
the only one who might take either one course or the other. 
Added to this, there is my brother, whom it is not fair to 
involve in this adventure, considering that Caesar would be 
still more angry with him. But I cannot induce him ta 
stay behind. This concession I shall make to Pompey, as 
in duty bound : for as far as I am concerned no one else 
influences me — ^nor the talk of the loyalists, who do not 
really exist, nor the cause which has been conducted with 
timidity and will be conducted with crime. To one man, 
one alone, I make this concession, and that, too, without any 
request from him, and though — as he says — he is not defend- 
ing his own cause, but that of the state. I should like 
much to know what you are thinking of doing as to crossing 
into Epirus. 



CCCLIII (A IX, 7 b) 

C CORNELIUS BALBUS TO CICERO (AT 

FORMIiE) 

Rome, 6 March 

If you are well, I am glad. After sending you the letter 
written in conjunction with Oppius, I have received one 
from Caesar, of which I am sending you a copy. From this 
you will be able to see how desirous he is for a reconcilia- 
tion between himself and Pompey, and how averse from 
every thought of cruelty. That such are his sentiments I 



MX.Tb C. CORNELIUS BALBUS TO CICERO 

am, as in duty bound, greatly rejoiced. As to yourself, your 
good faith, and your piety, I entertain the same opinion as 
you do yourself, my dear Cicero— that your reputation and 
duty cannot admit of your bearing arms against a man from 
whom you avow having received so much kindness. I have 
full assurance that Ciesar, as might be expeoted from his 
extraordinary kindness, will approve of this course, and I 
know for certain that you will satisfy him to the full by 
imdertaking no command tn the war against him, and by 
not associating yourself with his adversaries. And it is not 
only in the case of a man of such a high position and 
character as yourself that he will accept this as sufficient, 
but even in my own case he has volunteered the concession, 
that I should not serve in any camp that shall, in the future, 
be opposed to either Lentulus or Pompey, to whom I am 
under very great obligations ; and he has told me that he 
will be satisfied with my performing civil functions for him, 
which I am at liberty to perform for them also if I choose. 
Accordingly, I am now at Rome acting for Lentulus gener- 
ally, taking his business upon me, and doing for them all that 
duty, honour, and piety demand. But, by heaven, the hope 
of their coming to terms, which I had given up, I now think 
not entirely desperate, since Casar is minded as we are 
bound to wish him to be. In the circumstances my opinion 
is, if you think well, that you should write to him and ask 
him for protection, as, with my full approbation, you asked 
it from Pompey at the Milonian crisis.' I will engage, if I 
am right In my judgment of Csesar, that he will take more 
thought for your dignity than for his own advantage, I am 
no certain judge of the wisdom of the advice I am now giving 
you, but at least I am sure that whatever I write to you I 
write from an uncommon affection and friendly disposition ; 
because upon my life — which I would forfeit to save Cfesar — 
I value you so highly, that I regard few as equally dear as 
yourself. VVhen you have come to some conclusion on this 

' The admirers oi Qodiua mised sach > tumult on the litst day of the 
trial of Milo, that Pompey, being appealed lo, piomised to be present 
the next day with an armed guard. According to Aacoaius, it was M. 
Marcellus, one of Milo's advocate;;, aid L. Domitius Aheaobarbus, who 
as prxloc was presiding at the Icial, thnt asked for the guard, not Ciceio 
(Aicon, 41], But Cicero may very well have joined in the request. 
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matter, let me hear from yoo. For I tm micommoiilf 
anxuMis that you may find it possible to make good your 
kindly intentions to both sides; wfaidi, by heaven, I feel 
sure yoa will da Take care of your health. 



CCCLIV (A n, 2) 

TO ATnCUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMUEy 7 March 

Though on die 7th of March (the day, I think, for your fever 
fit) I am expecdi^ a longer letter horn you, yet I think I 
ou^t to answer even die short <me which yoa wrote on the 
4th, jnst before yova attacL Yoa say that yoa are glad that 
I have stajred in Italy, and that yoa are of the same opinioQ 
as before. Bat in a former letter yoa seemed to me to have 
no doabt aboot my going, always povided that Gnaeos em- 
bariced with an adequate following^ and that the consols 
crossed alsa Have yoa forgotten this, or did I misunder- 
stand you, or have yoo changed yoor opinion ? Bot I shall 
rither ascertain yoor opinion from the letter I am now 
expecting, or I shall draw another letter firom yoo. No news 
as yet fit)m Brandisiom. 



CCCLV (A R, 3 a) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 8 March 

What a difficult, what a hopeless thing ! Yoa pass over 
no point in giving yoor advice, and yet how completely 
you fail to reveal what yoor real opinion is! Yoo are 
glad that I am not with Pompey, and yet yoo soggest how 
discreditable it woold be fen" me to be in the Hoose when 
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_|iny attack is made on him; yet shocking to approve his 
conduct. Certainly. To speaJc against him, then ? " God 
forbid! "say you. What, then, is to be done, if the one course 
is criminal, the other exposed to punishment? " You will 
obtain permission," say you, " from Ciesar to absent yourself 
and live in retirement." Am I to implore this permission, 
then? How humiliating 1 What if I fail to get it ? Again, 
you say, "The question of your triumph will be unpre- 
judiced." What if this very thing is used to put pressure 
upon me ? Should I accept it ? What a disgrace ! Should 
I decline it ? Csesar will think that I am repudiating his 
whole policy, as formerly in the case of the land commission.' 
Why, in excusing himself, he always throws the whole blame 
for what then happened on me, saying that I was so bitterly 
opposed to him, that I would not accept even an honour at 
his hands. With how much greater irritation will he take a 
similar proceeding from me now? It will, of course, be 
greater in proportion as this honour is greater than the 
former, and he is himself in a stronger position. 

But you say that you have no doubt I am in very bad 
odour with Pompey by this time: I don't see why that 
should be the case, particularly at this time. Shall a man 
who never told me anything about his plan, till after he had 
lost Corfinium, complain of my not having come to Brun- 
disium, when C^sar lay between me and Brundisium? In 
the next place, complaint on his side he must know to be 
barred. He considers that I was clearer sighted than he 
about the weakness of the municipal towns, the levies, the 
maintenance of peace, the city, money, and the need of 
occupying Picenum. If, on the other hand, I don't go when 
it is in my power, he will have some right to be angry with 
me : and I shrink from that, not for fear of his hurting me — 
for what could he do? And 

' ' Who U B slave who does not fear lo die ? " • 
But because I have a horror of ingratitude. I feel confident, 



n of twenty [viginliviii) for the distiibulion of the 
Cnmpaniati land under Ctesar's law of B.C. 59, on which Cicero hod 
declined lo serve. See vol. i., p. 113. 

■ ric i' knTi iuvkoi: roB Harttf li^.-owij aJf ; a line ol Euiipides, but 
from wbai pUy is unknowr 
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therefore, that my arrival in his camp^ whenever it takes 
place, will, as yon say, be welcome enough.^ For as to what 
you say, ^^ If Caesar acts with more moderation you will re- 
consider your advice to me " — how can he help behaving 
ruthlessly ? Character, previous career, the very nature ci 
his present undertaking, his associates, the strcnigtih of the 
loyalists, or even their firmness, all forbid it 

I had scarcely read your letter, when Curdus Postumus 
called on me as he was hurrying to join Caesar, talking of 
nothing but fleets and armies — *' Caesar was going to seize 
the Spains,' occupy Asia, Sicily, Africa, Sardinia, and was 
prompdy pursuing Pompey into Greece." I must start, 
therefore, with the view of sharing not so much in a war 
as in a stampede. For I shall never be able to stand 
the gossip of your folk at Rome, whatever they are, for 
loyalists they are not, in spite of their name. Neverthe- 
less, it is precisely that which I want to know — ^what they 
say; and I earnestly entreat you to make inquiries and 
inform me. As yet I am entirely ignorant of what has 
happened at Brundisium : when I know, I shall shape my 
plans in the light of facts and circumstances, but I shall 
consult you. 



CCCLVI (A IX, 6 a) 

lULIUS CiESAR TO CICERO (AT FORMIiE) 

Near Brundisium, 7 March 

Having merely seen our friend Fumius, and not having been 
able conveniently either to speak or to listen to him, as I 
was in haste and on the march, after sending my legions in 
advance, I yet could not omit writing to you, and sending 
him to thank you : though this last I have often done, and 

^ SitrtuvtffT^, quoted apparently from the letter of Atticus. It is a 
word of late Greek. 

* Spain was now held by Pompey's Mru legates, L. Afiranins^ 
M. Petreius, and M. Terentius Varro. 
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think I shall have occasion to do so still oftener — so great are 
your services to me. Above all, I beg of you, as I feel sure 
that I shall be coming to the city walls ' before long, that I 
may see you there to enable me to avail myself of your 
advice, inSuence, position, and support of every kind. I 
will return to what I said at first : be kind enough to pardon 
my haste and the brevity of my letter. You will leara every- 
thing else from Fiunius. 



I 



CCCLVII (A IX, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 9 March 



The son of Domitius passed through Formix on the 8th of 
March, hurrying to bis mother at Naples,' and on my slave 
Dionysius putting some earnest questions to him about his 
father, he bade him tell me that he was outside the city. I, 
however, had been told that he had gone either to join 
Pompey or into Spain, What the truth of the matter is I 
should like very much to know ; for it affects the question 
on which I am now dehberating, that, if Domitius, at any 
rate, has failed to find an exit from Italy, Gnseus should 
understand that my own departure from Italy is not easy, 
occupied as it now is throughout with arms and garrisons, 
especially in the winter season. For if it had been a more 
convenient season of the year, I might have sailed even on 
the Lower Sea. As it is, a passage is impossible except by 
the Upper Sea, to which ray road is closed. Be good 
enough to inquire, therefore, about both Domitius and 
Lentulus. No rumour has come as yet from Brundisium, 
and to-day is the 9th, on which (01 on the day before) 1 

' C^sar is careful to use the phrase ad urhem (not iVi), for, as having 
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dnt Caegg has reached FiwnTiii— Forhebadtod 
at Arpi on tbe ut. Bat if jw dione to b^eie PotfaoHi^ 
hewasinleiidiiigtopiiEneGiuDiHL For by a nlmlaiion qf 
the statfe of the weather and daj% he mnrhidfd that te 
fatter had ahcadf cioMcd. I sod I Adnft dih^ Oov 
woold have cicvs: P iwii— in feit oonlideDt cm that poan^ 
and an the OKxe^ because CaesB^fibcafi^ had been beaid 
of bjr shipovnenL Bat it camot nov be loqg befione I 
the ffy^'^'R yf]g|fy of affiuxs at BmnoisoBB* 



CCCLVIII (A n, 5) 

TO ATnCUS (AT ROM^ 

FORMLl^ lO ICabch 

Ow your birthday *yoa wrote me a letter foD of advice; and 
not only shewii^ the greatest kindness to me; but also die 
most admiiaMe wisdom. Philotimiis ddiveied it to me the 
day after leceivii^ it from yoo. Tbe points yon put are 
indeed of eitreme difficulty — die journey to die Uf^ier Sea, 
a voyage by the Lower, a depa^tare to Arpinom, lest I 
should seem to have avoided Caesar, a condnnance at 
Formiae, lest I should seem to have pot mysdf forward to 
congratulate him — but notfaii^ is mcHe distressing than the 
sight of those things which, I tell you, must before long be 
seetL Curtius Postumus has been with me : I told you how 
oppressive he was. Q. Fufius also has been to see me. 
What a triumphant look I What assurance ! Post haste for 
Brundisium : denouncing die crime of Pompey, the reck- 
lenness and foUy of the senate. If I can't stand such 
things in my own villa, shall I be able to put up with 
Curtius in the senate-house? But suppose me to endure 
diis with good temper, what will be the sequel oi the usual 

^ Natali eUi tuo. Several editors wish to omit natali^ in which case 
the words will mean " on the day of your ague fit," as in previoos 
letteis. 
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" Speak, Marcus Tullius " ? ' To say nothing of the Re- 
publican cause, which I look upon as lost, both from the 
wounds inflicted on it and the cures prepared for them, 
what am I to do about Pompey? With whom — for why 
should I deny it ? — I am downright angry. For I am always 
more affected by the causes of events than by the events 
themselves. Therefore, turning over these disastrous events 
in my mind — and what could tie more disastrous !^-or 
rather, coming to the conclusion that they are his doing 
and his fault, I feel more hostile to him than to Cfesar 
himself: just as our ancestors decided that the day of the 
battle of the Allia was more fatal than that of the capture 
of the city, because the latter evil was the result of the 
former; and accordingly the one day is even now regarded 
as accursed, while the other is generally unknown — so I, 
remembering the errors of ten years, among which was 
also that year which ruined me, without his defending me 
(not to put it more strongly), and being fully aware of the 
rashness, incompetence, and carelessness of the present 
management, felt my anger growing. But that is all for- 
gotten now. It is of his kindness that I think, and also 
of my own position. I understand^ater, indeed, than 
I could have wished, thanks to the letters and conversations 
of Balbus — I see plainly, I repeat, that the one object now, 
nay, the one object from the beginning, was the death of 
Pompey. As for me, therefore, since Homer's hero, when 
his goddess mother said to him, "For next to Hector's 
death thy doom is fixed," answered his mother : 



What should I do for one who was not merely a " friend," but 
a "benefactor" also? One, too, of such a great character, 
and engaged in such a great cause? Why, in truth, I regard 
such duties as worth the loss of life. In your Optimates, 
however, I have no sort of confideoce, and henceforth do 
not devote myself either to their service. I see how they 
are surrendering themselves to Cfesar, and will continue to 
do so in the future. Do you suppose that those decrees of 
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the munidpaKties as to Pompey's illness ^ are to be com- 
pared with these congratulations now offered to Caesar on his 
victory? "All terror," you will say. Yes, but they them* 
selves assert that they were alarmed on the former occasion. 
However, let us wait to see what has happened at Brundisium. 
Perhi^ from that may come a change of plan and in the 
tone oi my letten^ 



CCCLIX (A DC, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMUEy II March 

Nothing as yet from Brundisium. Balbus has written 
from Rome that he thinks that the consul Lentulus has by 
this time crossed, and that the youngs Balbus did not suc- 
ceed in getting an interview mih him; because the young 
man heard Sas news at Canusium, and had written to 
him from that town. He says, too, that the six cohorts 
which were at Alba had joined Curius by die Minudan 
road :' that Caesar had written to tell him that, and he would 
himself be shortly at the city. Therefore I shall follow your 
advice, and shall not go into hiding at Arpinum at the present 
time, although, as I wished to give my son his U^ virilis ' 
at Arpinum, I contemplated leaving this excuse for Oesar.r 
But perhaps that very tiling would offend him — " Why not at 
Rome rather ? " And after all, if meet him I must, I would 
rather it were here than anywhere. Then I shall consider 
the rest, that is, whither and by what road and when I am 

^ See ante, pa i68, 31a 

* The via Minucia is spoken of by Hotace {Ep. i. 18, so) as an 
alternative route to the Appia leading to Brundisium. It seems to have 
been b^ this road that uie Martia and fourth legion came to Alba 
Fucentia in 44 B.C., instead of proceeding up the coast road from Brun- 
disium to Gaul, as Antony had directed them. According to Caesar, 
B. C. i. 34, the six cohorts from Alba Fucentia joined Vilnus Curios 00 
the march to Brundisium. 

* Usually given at the ZJberalia (17th March). 
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Domitius, t hear, is at Cosa, ready, too, I am lold, 
iil : if to Spain I don't approve, if to join Ghkus I 
commend him : he had better go anywhere than have to see 
Curtius,' of whom, though his patron, I cannot stand the 
sight What, then, am 1 to say of the rest? But, I suppose, 
we had better keep quiet, lest we prove our own error, who, 
while loving the city, that is, our country, and while thinking 
that the matter would be patched up, have so managed 
matters as to be completely intercepted and made prisoners. 

I had written thus far when a letter arrived from Capua, 
fts follows : 

"Pompey has crossed (he sea with all the men he had 
with him. The total is 30,000; besides the consuls, two 
tribunes of the plebs, and the senators who were with him, 
all with wives and children. He is said to have embarked 
on the 4th of March. Since that day the north wind ha; 
prevailed. They say that he disabled or burnt all such 
ships as he did not use." 

On this subject a letter has been received at Capua 
by L. Melellus, the tribune, from his mother-in*law Ctodia, 
who has herself crossed. I was anxious and full' of pain 
before, as, of course, the bare facts of the case compelled, 
when I found myself unable to unravel the mystery by any 
consideration ; but now, when Pompey and the consuls 

yve left Italy, I am not merely pained, I am burning with 

" ination: 

" Reason desert!; her throne. 
And 1 am torn with Etief," " 

Believe me, I really am beside myself to think of the dis- 
honour I have brought upon myself. That I, in the first 
place, should not be with Pompey, whatever plan he has 
followed, nor, in the second place, with the loyalists, how- 
ever imprudently manned their cause! Especially, too, 
when those very persons, for whose sake I was somewhat 
timid in trusting myself to fortune— wife, daughter, son, and 

' M. CurtiU! Fo!!tuinus (see p. 316). Cicero had foraierly promoted 
hb interests with Cesar (vol, i., p. 177). He mny refer Lolhal in calling 
himself his /ii/n»ii(i, or he may hiire defended bim in some lawsuit. 
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nephew— preferred that I should follow that design, 1 
thought that my present plan was discreditable and 1 
worthy of me. For, as to my brother Quintus, whatevf 
determined upon he said that he considered right, and I 
accepted it with the most absolute acquiescence. 

I am reading over your letters from the beginning of I 
business. They somewhat relieve me. The earliest c 
warn and entreat me not to be precipitate. The nexti| 
dicate that you are glad that 1 stayed. Whilst r 
them I feel less base, but only while I read them. Presently 
grief and the " vision of shame " rises again. Wherefore, my 
dear Titus, pray pluck out this sorrow from my mind, or at 
least mitigate it by consoling words or advice, or by any- 
thing you can. But what could you or any human being 
do? It is now almost beyond the power of God. 

For my part, my object now, as you advise and think 
possible, is to obtain leave from Cjesar to absent myself 
when any motion is being made against Pompey in the 
senate. But I fear I may not obtain the concession. Fur- 
nius has arrived from Caesar, To shew you the sort of men 
we are following, he tells me that the son of Q. Titinius is 
with C:esar, but that the latter thanks me even more than 
I could wish. What, however, it is that he asks of me, 
expressed indeed, for his part, in few words, but still en grand 
seigneur, you may learn from his own letter. How distressed 
I am at your ill-health ; if we had only been together, you 
would at least not have wanted advice. For " two heads," 
you know.' But don't let us cry over spilt milk : ' let us do 
better for the future. Up to this time I have been mis- 
taken in two particulars : at the beginning I hoped for 

Srir-f HpJot if. iiovvott firip n foi^f, 
akKa If oi ppainrur rt voog, Xirrii ii rt /i^c> 

** Two comrades on the road : iwo heads in council ! 

Each tees for each and findslhe betier way. 

But he whiue council i^ bis single brensi 

Is scant of ikill and slower to divine."—//, x. M4. 
' Ada itr agaiHus, " let us not do what has ticen done," a prove 
snSweiing to " shutting the stable door when the horse is stolen," 
*■ wiJippinga dead hotse," or as in the tent. See lit Am. % S5, 
CicEto calls it an accienl pioverh. 
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peace, and, if that were once gained, was prepared to be 
content with the life of a private citizen, and an old age . 
freed from anxiety : and later, I found that a bloody and \ 
destructive war was being undertaken by Pompey. Upon 
my honoiu*, I thought it shewed a better man and a better \ 
citizen to suffer any punishment whatever rather than, I 
don't say to lead, but even to take part in such bloody 
work. I think it would have been better even to die than 
to be with such men. I shall bear any result with greater 
courage than such a pain. 



CCCLX (a IX, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiiE, 12 March 

Although any feeling of repose is for me confined to the 
time I spend in writing to you or reading a letter from you, 
yet I am myself at a loss for a subject for my letters, and I 
feel certain that the same is the case with you. For the 
topics usually filling familiar letters, written with an easy 
mind, are excluded by the critical nature of these times; 
while those connected with ^e tnisis we have already worn 
threadbare. Nevertheless, not to surrender myself wholly 
to sorrowful reflexions, I have selected certain theses, so to 
speak, which have at once a general bearing on a citizen's 
duty, and a particular relation to the present crisis : 

Ought one to remain in on^s country when under a tyrant t 
Ifcn^s ^ou$itry is under a tyrant^ might one to labour at all 
hazards for the abolition of the tyranny^ even at the risk of 
the total destruction of the city f Or ought we to be on our 
guard against the man attempting the tLbolition^ lest he should 
rise too high himself S 

Ought one to assist on^s country when under a tyrant by 
seizing opportunities and by argumenty rather than by war ? 

Is it acting Uke a good citizen to quit on^s country when 
under a tyrant for any other landy and there to rematH gutet^ 
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or ought one to face any and every darker for liberies 
sakef 

Ought one to wage war upon and besiege on^s native fown, 
if it is under a tyrant f 

Even if one does not approve an abolition of a tyranny by 
war^ ought one still to enroll oneself in the ranks of tie 
loyalists f 

Ought one in politics to share the dangers of on^sbenef acton 
and friends^ even though one does not think their general policy 
to be wise f 

Should a man who has done conspicuous services to his 
country, and on that very account has been shamefully treated 
and exposed to envy, voluntarily place himself in danger for 
his country, or may he be permitted at length to take thought 
for himself CLnd those nearest and dearest to him, giving up all 
political struggles against the stronger party f ^ 

By keeping myself at work on questions such as these, 
and discussing both sides both in Greek and Latin, I at 
once distract my mind for a time from its anxieties, and 
at the same time attempt the solution of a problem now 
very much to the point. But I fear you may find me un- 
seasonable ; for if the bearer of this keeps up the jMToper 
pace, it will reach you exactly on your ague day. 



CCCLXI (A IX, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Formic, 13 March 

I WROTE you a letter on the 12th of March, but the 
messenger to whom I intended to give it did not start on 
that day. But there did arrive that very day that " swift- 
foot " mentioned by Salvius. He brought me your full and 
very interesting letter, which did, so to speak, put just a 

^ These Greek theses are merely the doubts entertained by Cicero as 
to his own particular position, and have been already expressed again 
and again in every variety of language. Like most people, he imagines 
that what affects himself has a general application. 
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drop of life into me : for wholly restored I can't say that ] 
am. But you have clearly done the main thing. Yes, believe 
me, a prosperous issue for me is not now my aim at all : for , 
I see plainly that we can never have our constitution, either 
while these two men are both alive, or with this one remain- 
ing. Accordingly, I no longer entertain any hope of repose 
for myself, nor refuse to contemplate any amount of sorrow, 
The one thing I do positively dread is doing, or, I should 
say, having done anything dishonourable. So be assured 
that your letter was wholesome for me, and I don't only 
mean this longer one — the most explicit and complete 
possible — but also the shorter one, in which what gave me 
the most intense pleasure was the statement that my policy 
and action had the approval of Sextus. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you, of whose affection to myself and keen sense 
of what is right I am well aware.' 

Your longer letter, indeed, relieved not only myself, but 
all my party from painful feelings. So I will follow your 
advice and remain at Formiie : 1 shall thus avoid the scandal 
of a meeting with him outside the city, or, if I see him 
neither here nor there, giving him the impression of his having 
been intentionally avoided by me. As to your advice to 
ask him to allow me to shew the same consideration for 
Pompey, as I have shewn to himself — that you will see 
from the letters of Balhus and Oppius, of which I sent you 
copies, I have been doing all the time. I send you also 
Csesar's letter to them, written in quite a sane frame of 
mind, considering the insanity of the whole business. If, 
on the other hand, Oesar will not make this concession to 
me, I see your opinion is that my r6U should be that of the 
peacemaker. In this it is not the danger that I fear — for with 
so many hanging over my head, why not settle the matter by 
choosing the most honourable? — but what I do fear is em- 
barrassing Pompey ; and that he should turn upon me 

"The monster Gorgon's petrifying glaie." ' 
For our friend Pompey has set hts heart to a surprising 

' These words, as the text stands, must apply to Alticns. It seems, 
. jwevet, much more natural that Ihey shonid refer lo Sext. Pcducaus. 
I Accordingly, editors have endeavoured to fill up [he //i™nfl in various ways. 
* Oifysl. xi. 633. fl'l fU( yapyiirpi ufaXiji' iunoia iriXuipav. 
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) degree on imitating Sulla's rdgn. I am not speaking with- 
out book, I assure you. He never made less of a secret of 
anything. " With such a man," you will say, " do you wish 
to be associated ? " I follow personal oUigation, not the 
cause : as I did in the case of Milo, and in — bik there is 
no need to go into that " Is not the cause, then, a good 
one ? " Nay, the best : but it will be conducted, remember, 
in the most criminal way. The first plan is to choke off 
the dty and Italy by starving them ; the next, to devastate 
the country widi sword and fire, and not to keep their 
hands off the money of the wealthy. But seeing that I fear 
the same fix>m Caesar's side, without any good to be got 
on Pompey's, I think my better course is to stay at home, 
and there await whatever comes. Yet I hold myself to be 
/ under so great an obligation to him, that I do not venture 
j to incur the charge of ingratitude. However, yon have 
yourself fully stated what is to be said in defence of that 
course. 

As to the triumph, I quite agree with you : it will not cost 
me a moment's hesitation or a pang to throw it utterly 
aside. I much like your idea that, while I am moving 
about the country, *^ the moment for sailing " ^ may suddenly 
present itself " If only," say you, " Pompey shews a resolute 
front enough." He is even more resolute than I thought 
I You may pin your faith on him. I prc»mse you that, if he 
I wins, he will not leave a tile on any roof in Italy ! ^' You 
his silly, then ? " Yes, by Hercules, against my own judg- 
ment, and against the warnings of sdl history ; and — not so 
much to help his side, as to avoid seeing what is going on 
here — I am anxious to quit the country. For pray don't 
imagine that the mad proceedings of the party in Italy will 
be endurable or all of one kind. I need hardly, however, 
point out to you, that when laws, jiurors, law courts, and 
senate are abolished^ neither the fortimes of individuals nor 
the revenues of the state will suffice for the licentious de» 
sires, the shameless demands, the extravagances, and the 
necessities of so many men in the lowest depths of poverty. 
Let me depart, therefore, never mind by what kind of 
voyage — that, indeed, shall be as you please — but anyhow 

■ ^ nXoos ufduQs. See Letter CCCLXXV, p. 354. 
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lei me depart. For I, at least, shall be able lo satisfy your 
""curiosity on one point, as to what has been done at Erun- 
disium. I am very glad — if one can be glad of anything 
now — ^to hear that my conduct up to this has the approval 
of the loyalists, and that they are aware of my not having 
started. As to Lentulus, I will make more careful inquiry : 
I have given orders about it to Philotimus, a man of courage 
and even too strong an Opdraate. The last thing I have 
10 say is this : supposing you are now at a loss for some- 
thing to write about— for any other subject is out of the 
question, and what more can be found 10 say on this? — 
yet, as there is no lack of ability (I mean it, by Heaven !) 
or affection on your part, which latter also adds a spur to 
my own intellect, pray maintain your practice of writing all 
you possibly can. I am a little vexed at your not inviting 
me to Epirus; I shouldn't give much trouble as a guest ! 
But good-bye; for as you must have your walk and anoint- 
ing, so I must have some sleep. In fact, your letter has 
made slt^p possible for me. 

t; we were at dinner on the 14th, and after nightfall 
deed, Statius arrived with a short letter from you. Vou 
ask about L. Torquatus : not only Lucius, but Aulus also, 
has left the country, the latter a good many days ago. Vou 
mention the sale of prisoners at Reate : 1 am sorry that the 
seeds of a proscription should be sown in the Sabine dis- 
trict. I too had been informed that there were numerous 
senators at Rome. Can you give any reason why they ever 
left town ? In these parts there is a notion — founded on 
conjecture rather than on message or despatch — that Cfesar 
will be at Formioe on the 22nd of March. I could w^h I 



cccLxrr (a ix. 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
FoRMi^ 14 March 
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had Homer's Minerva here di^uised as Mentor, to say to 
her: 

'* How shall I 00 then, O Mentor, and how shall I bear me before 
him?'*' 

I never had a harder problem to solve. Still I am trying to 
solve it, and I shall not be unprepared as far as is possible 
in a bad business. But look after your health, for I reckon 
that yesterday was your ague day. 



CCCLXIII (A IX, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMLA, 17 March 

I RECEIVED three letters from you on the i6th of March. 
They were dated on the 12th, 13th, and 14th. So I will 
answer each in its order of time. I quite agree with you 
in thinking Formiae the best of all places for me to stay. I 
also agree with you about the Upper Sea, and I am very 
desirous, as I told you in a previous letter, to discover how 
I may without annoying Caesar avoid taking any part what- 
ever in the conduct of public affairs. You praise me for 
saying that I put away the memory of my friend's past and 
his shortcomings. I really do so : nay, I even forget those 
very injuries inflicted by him upon myself which you 
mention. So much more influence do I choose gratitude 
for kindness to have with me, than resentment for injury. 
Let me act, then, according to your opinion, and summon 
up all my energies. The fact is, I am philosophizing all the 
time I am riding about the country, and in the course of 
my expeditions I never cease meditating on my theses. But. 
some of them are very difficult of solution. As to the 
Optimates, be it as you will : but you know the proverb, 

^ Horn. Odjfss, iiS. 22. VievTop, irCaq r* off 7w, ic&q r* op TrpoowTv^ofuu 
aitrbv, Athene has taken the shape of Mentor. 
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F'Dionysius at Corinth." ' The son of Titinms is with 
iCJEsar." You seem to have a kind of fear that I do not like 
your counsels : the fact, however, is that nothing else gives 
me any pleasure except your advice and your letters. Pray, 
therefore, keep to your word : do not cease writing to me 
whatever occurs to you : you can do me no greater favour. 

I now come to your second. You are quite right to be 
incredulous ahout the number of Pompey's men. Clodia 
just doubled them in her letter.' It was all a lie also about 
disabling the ships. You praise the consuls : so do I as far 
as their spirit is concerned, but I blame their policy. For by 
their departure the negotiation for peace was rendered im- 
possible, which I for one was meditating. Accordingly, after 
this I sent you back Demetrius's book " On Concord," and 
gave it to Philotimus. Nor have I any doubt left of a 
murderous war impending, which will begin with a famine. 
And yet I am vexed that I am not taking part in such a 
war ! A war in which wickedness is certain to attain such 
dimensions, that, whereas it is a crime not to support one's 
parents, our leaders will think themselves entitled to starve 
to death the supreme and holiest of parents — their country ! 
And this fear is not with me a matter of conjecture : I have 
heard their actual words. The whole object of collecting 
this fleet from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Famphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, 

' This is geoeially inlerpreted by a Teference to the story told in 
Tkif. iii. I 17, of Dionysius the younger, after being expelled from 
tyiacuse, keeping a school at Corinlh because he could nol liye without 
~me absolate power ; so the Optlmales will not rest, Cicero is supposed 

argue, till they get power, and then Ihey will persecule me. Tyncll 

d Purser think it sufficient to explain it as an example of the ups and 
downs of lire. This hardly seems suScienLly in point here. I am in- 
clined to dismiss Ihe school-keeping altogether. Plutarch (in his life of 
Timolenn), giving a pretty hill account of DioDjsius's exile, saya nothing 
about it ; but does say that he adopted a life of dissipalion and frivolity 
in Corinth to avert suspicion of intending to recover his power. Cicero 
may mean, " The Oplimales may be moderate enough men now, as yon 
say ; but wait and see what they will do if Ihey gain power, either by 
Pompey's success, or by joining Desar." 

' Ciceio seems to think that the presence of the younger Tiliniu.c in 
Oesar's company especially disgraceful or dangeroui to himself («:e 
pp. z6o, 322). Hi<; inTher wa; on Ihe olhei sitle. 

• See Letter CCCLIX, p, 321. 
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Lesbos, Zxnyma, Miletus, Cos,' is to intercept the supplies 
of Italy and blockade the corn-growing provinces. Then, 
again, in what a state of anger will Pompey come ! and 
especially with the very men most anxious for his safety, as 
though he had been abandoned by those whom he, in fact, 
abandoned himself. Accordingly, in my state of doubt as 
j to what it is right for me to do, my feeling of obligation to 
, Pompey becomes a very weighty motive : S that feeling were 
> away, it were better in my eyes to perish in my country, than 
; to ruin it in the attempt to save it. About the north wind it 
is clearly as you say : I am afraid Epirus may be harassed. 
But what part of Greece do you suppose will not be 
plundered? For Pompey gives out openly, and demon- 
strates to his soldiers, that he will outdo Caesar even in his 
liberality. It is an excellent suggestion of yours that, when 
I do see Csesar, I should not speak with too much tolerance^ 
but rather with a grave severity. I clearly ought to do sa 
I am thinking of Arpinun^ ^^ not tiU I have had my meet- 
ing with him ; thus avoiding being absent when he arrives, 
or having to hurry backwards and forwards along a detest- 
ably bad road. I am told, as you say in your letter, that 
Bibulus has arrived and started back again on the 14th.' 
You were expecting Philotimus, you say in your third letter. 
But he only left me on the 15th. That was why you got my 
letter in reply to yours rather late, though I wrote the 
answer at once. I agree with what you say about Domitius 
— he is at Cosa, and no one knows what his design is. Yes, 
that basest, meanest fellow in the world, who says that a 
consular election can be held by a praetor, is the same as he 
always was in constitutional matters.' So of course that was 

^ The fleet which Pompey was collecting from the East, where his 
name was still of the greatest weight. 

^ /.«., has come home from Syria, and gone back to join Pompey. 
Bibulus had the command of Pompey's fleet. 

' M. ifimilius Lepidus, praetor this year, consul B.C. 45, master of the 
horse to Caesar as dictator, Pontifex Maximus B.C. 44, triumvir B.C. 
43-36. Gicero elsewhere describes him as the *' greatest weather-cock 
in the world " {komc ventosissintus) : and his feebleness was afterwards 
only too clearly manifested. He was expelled from the triumvirate "bf 
Augustus in B.c. 36, and lived on in obscurity (though still nominally 
Pontifex Maximus) till B.C. 14. The constitutional [K>int Cicero now 
attacks him on was the doctrine that a praetor could *' create " a consul 
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what Caesar meant by saying in the letter, of which I sent 
you a copy,* " that he wished to avail himself of my advice " 
(well, well ! that is a mere generality), " of my popularity" 
(that's empty flattery — but I suppose he adopts that tone 
with a view to my influencing certain senatorial votes), " of 
my position " (perhaps he means my vote as a consular). 
He finishes up by saying " of my help in every particular." 
I had already begun to suspect from your letter that this was 
the real meaning of it, or something very like it. For it is 
of great importance to him that there should not be an 
interregnum : and that he secures, if the consuls are 
" created " by the praetor. However, it is on record in our 
augural books that, so far from consuls being legally capable 
of being created by a praetor, the praetors themselves cannot 
be so created, and that there is no precedent for it : that it 
is illegal in case of the consuls, because it is not legal for 
the greater imperium to be proposed to the people by the 
less ; in case of the praetors, because their names are sub- 
mitted to the people as colleagues of the consuls, to whom 
belongs the greater tmperium. Before long he will be 
demanding that my vote in the college should be given, and 
he won't be content with Galba, Scaevola, Cassius, and 
Antonius : 

*' Then let the wide earth gape and swallow me 1 "* 

But you see what a storm is impending. Which of the 
senators have crossed the sea I will tell you when I know 
for certain. About the corn-supply you are quite right, it 
cannot possibly be managed without a revenue : and you 
have good reason for fearing the clamorous demands of 
Pompey's entourage^ and an unnatural war. I should much 
like to see my friend Trebatius, though, as you say, he is in 
despair about everything. Pray urge him to make haste and 
come : for it will be a great convenience to see him before 

— ^both consuls being away, Caesar would otherwise be unable to be 
elected — whereas, the true doctrine Cicero holds to be that the less 
magistrate cannot "create" the greater. See Letter CCCLXXII, 

P- 349. 
» Letter CCCLVI. 

' rorc ^01 xavoi ct'pcla y^^itv (Horn. //. iv. iS2)> 
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Caesar's arrival.^ As to the property at Lanuvium, as soon 
as I heard of Phamea's death, I conceived the wish — pro- 
vided the constitution was to survive — that some one of my 
friends should buy it, yet I never thought of you, the 
greatest of my friends. For I knew that you usually wanted 
to know how many years' purchase it was worth, and what 
was the value of the fixtiures, and I had seen your dtgamma* 
not only at Rome, but also at Delos. After all, however, I 
value it, pretty as it is, at less price than it was valued in 
the consulship of Marcellinus,' when I thought — owing to 
the house I possessed at that time at Antium — ^that those 
little pleasure-grounds would suit me better, and be less 
expensive, than repairing my Tusculan house. I was then 
willing to give 500 sestertia (about ;^4,ooo) for them. I 
made an offer through a third person, which he refused, 
when he was putting it up for sale at Antium. But in 
these days I presume all such properties are gone down 
in value, owing to the deamess of money. It ^inll suit me 
exactly, or rather us, if you buy it. But don't be put off 
by the late owner's follies : it is really a lovely place. How- 
ever, all such properties appear to me to be now doomed 
to desolation. I have answered your three letters, but am 
expecting others. For up to this time it is letters from you 
that have kept me going. 
The Liberalia (17th March). 

1 /,€.f to consult him on the legal question, and so strengthen fais 
hands in answering Csesar. 

' No one knows what this digamma means. It may be some mark 
used by Atticus in the ledgers containing an account of properties on 
which he had lent money ; or it may be that the word is a mistake for 
iidypafifiat ** a schedule," as was long ago conjectured. 

' B.C. 56. 
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! heard no news 
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FoRMi«, i8 March 

I HAVE nothing to write about i for I hai 
and I answered all your letters yesterday. 
of mind not only deprives me of sleep, but prevents my 
even keeping awake without extreme pain, I have begun this 
letter to you — I can't tell what about, and I have no subject 
to hand — that I may in a manner have a talk with you, the 
one thing which gives me any repose. I think I have been 
a fool from the beginning, and the one thing that torments 
me is that I did not follow Pompey, like any private in the 
ranks, when, in every part of his policy, he was losing his 
footing, or rather rushing headlong to ruin. On the 17th of 
January I could see that he was thoroughly frightened. On 
that very day I detected his design. From that moment he 
forfeited my confidence, and never ceased committing one 
blunder after another. Meanwhile, never a line to me ; no 
thought of anything but flight. Need 1 say more? As in 
love affairs men lose all fancy for women who are dirty, 
itupid, and indelicate, even so, the indecency of his flight 
and mismanagement put me off from my love for him. For 
in no respect was he acting in a way to make it proper for 
me to join his flight Now love again rises : now my regret 
for him is more than 1 can bear : now I can get no good out 
of books, literature, or philosophy. So earnestly as I gaze 
across the sea, do I long, like Plato's bird, to fly away,' I 
am being punished, indeed I am, for my rashness. Yet 
what did that rashness amount to? What have 1 done with- 
le most anxious consideration ? If his only object had 
flight, I could have fled with the utmost pleasure, but 



' Plato, £>. V 
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it was the nature of the war, beyond measure sanguinary and 
widespread, the future of which men do not yet realize, 
that I shrank from with horror. What threats to the towns, to 
individual loyalists personally, to everybody, in fact,whostayed 
in Rome ! How often did I hear " Sulla could do it, why not 
I ?'' For myself I was haunted with the reflexions : it was un- 
righteous of Tarquinius to stir upPorsena andOctavius Mami- 
lius against his country ; impious in Coriolanus to seek aid 
from the Volsci; righteous in Themistocles to prefer death ; 
Hippias, son of Pisistratus, who fell in the battle of Marathon 
besiring arms against his country, was criminal. But it may 
be said that Sulla, Marius, and Cinna had right on their 
side : rather I should perhaps admit that they had a technical 
justification ; yet what could be more cruel and bloody than 
their use of victory? It was the nature of the war that I 
shrank from, and the more so because I saw that even 
bloodier work was being imagined and prepared. I — ^whom 
some called the preserver of this city, some its parent-^I to 
bring against it armies of the Getse, Armenians, and Colchians ! 
I to inflict famine on my fellow citizens, devastation upon 
Italy 1 Csesar, to begin with, I reflected was mortal, and in 
the next place might also come to an end in many ways : but 
the city and our people I thought ought to be preserved, as 
far as in us lay, for ever : and, after idl, I pleased myself by 
hoping that some accommodation would be reached rather 
than the one of these men commit such a crime, or the 
other such an abomination. The matter is now wholly 
changed, and so are my feelings. The sun, as you said in 
one of your letters, seems to me to have disappeared from 
the universe. As in the case of a sick man one says, '' While 
there is life there is hope," so, as long as Pompey was in 
Italy, I did not cease to hope. It is the present situation, 
the present, I say, that has baffled my calculations. And to 
confess the truth, my age, now after my long day's labour 
sloping towards an evening of repose, has relaxed my 
energies by suggesting the charms of family life. But now, 
however dangerous the experiment of attempting to fly 
hence, that experiment shall at least be made. I ough^ 
perhaps, to have done so before. But the considerations I 
have mentioned held me back, and above all things your 
influence. For when I got to this point in my letter, I un- 
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lolled the volume of your letters, which I keep under seal 
and preserve with the greatest care. Now there were in the 
letter dated by you the aist of January the following ex- 
pression : " But let us fiTSt see what Gnseus is about, and in 
what direction his plans are drifting. Now, if he doci 
abandon Italy, he wiJl be acting certainly improperly, and, 
in my opinion, unwisely too. But it will be time enough, when 
he does that, to make a change in our policy." This you 
write on the fourth day after our quitting the city- Next on 
the Z3rd of January : " May our friend Gnsus only not 
abandon Italy, as he has unwisely done Rome \ " On the 
same day you write a second letter, in which you answer my 
application for advice in the plainest terms. This is what 
you say ; " To come to the point on which you ask my 
opinion If Gnceus quits ItiUy, I think you should return to 
the dty : for what limit can there be to such a trip abroad 
as that?" This is what I could not get over; and I now 
see that attached to a most humiliating flight, which you 
euphemistically call a " trip abroad," is an unlimited war. 
Then follows your prophecy of the sslh of January : " If 
Pompey remains in Italy, and no terms are come to, 1 
think there will be an unusually long war : but if he abandons 
Italy, I think that there awaits us in the future a really 
' tnioeless ' war." It is in such a war, then, that I am forced 
to be an abettor — one that is both truceless and with fellow 
citizens. Again, on the 7th of Febriiary, when you had heard 
more particulars of Pompey's designs, you end a certain 
letter thus : " For my part, if Pompey quits Italy, I should 
not advise your doing the same. For you will be running 
a very great risk and be doing no good to the Republic, to 
which you may be of some service hereafter if you remain," 
What patriot or statesman would not such advice, backed by 
the weight of wisdom and friendship, have moved ? Neitt, 
on the nth of February, you again answer my reqttest for 
advice thus : " You ask me whether I advise flight, or defend 
Kdelay, and consider it the better course: for the present, 
pndeed, my opinion is that a sudden departure and hurried 
art would be, both for yourself and Gnaeusi useless and 
us, and 1 think it better that you should be separate 
md each on his own watch-lower. But, on my honour, 1 
liiak it disgraceful for us to be thinking of flight 1 " This 



" disgraceful " measure our friend Gn:eus had contemplaied 
two years ago ; for so long a time past has his mind been set 
on playing the Sulla and indulging in proscriptions. Then, 
as I think, after you had written to me again in somewhat 
more general terms, and I had taken certain expressions of 
yours as advising me to leave Italy, you warmly disavow any 
such meaning on the 19th of February. "I certainly have 
not indicated in any letter of mine that, if GnKUS quits Italy, 
you should do so with him ; or, if I did so express myself, I 
was, I don't say inconsistent, but mad." In another passage 
of the same letter you say : " Nothing is left for him but 
flight, in which I do not think, and never have thought, that 
you should share." This whole question again you disctisa 
in greater detail in a letter of the iind of February "" 
M. Lepidus and L. Volcatius stay, I think you should stSf 
also : with the understanding, however, that, if Pompef 
survives and makes a stand anywhere, you should leave this 
infertio, and be more content to be beaten in the contest 
along with him, than reign with Cjesar in the sink of in- 
iquity which will evidently prevail here." You adduce many 
arguments to support this opinion. Then at the end you 
say : " What if Lepidus and Volcatius depart ? in that case 
I doubt. So I think you must acquiesce in whatever 
happens and whatever you have done." If you had felt 
doubt before, you have now, at any rate, no hesitation, since 
those two are still in Italy. Again, when the flight had 
become an accomplished fact, on the asth of February: 
" Meanwhile, I feel no doubt you had better remain at 
Formiae. That will be the most suitable place for waiting 
to see what turns up." On the 1st of March, when Pompey 
had been four days at Brundisium : " We shall be able to 
deliberate then no longer, it is true, with quite free hands, 
but certainly less fatally committed than if you had taken 
the great plunge in his company." Then on the 4th of 
March, though writing briefly, because it was the eve of your 
attack of ague, you yet use this expression : " I will write at 
greater length to-morrow; however, speaking generally, I 
win say this — that I do not repent my advice as to your 
staying, and though with great anxiety, yet, because I thiuli 
it involves less evil than your starling would do, I abide " 
my opinion and rejoice that you have stayed." Moreoi 
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when I was now in great pain, and was fearing that I had been 
guilty of a base act, on the 5th of March you say ;" After 
all, I am not sorry that you are not with Pompey. Here- 
after, if it turns out to be necessary, there will be no difficulty : 
and at whatever time it takes place, it wilt be welcome to 
Aim. But I speak on the understanding that, if Cecsar goes 
on as he has begun, and acts with sincerity, moderation, and 
wisdom, I shaL have thoroughly to reconsider the position, 
and to look with greater care into what is for our advantage to 
do." On the gth of March you say that our friend Peducaeus 
also approves of my having kept quiet ; and his opinion has 
great weight with me. From these ejqiressions in your 
letters I console myself with the belief that as yet I have 
done no wrong. Only pray justify your advice. There is 
no need to do so as far as I am concerned, but I want 
others to be in the same boat as myself. If 1 have done 
nothing wrong in the past, I will maintain the same blame- 
lessness in the future. Only pray continue yout eshotta- 
lions in that direction, and assist me by communicating your 
thoughts. Nothing has as yet been heard here about Caesar's 
return. For myself, I have got thus much good by writing 

Ifiiis letter : I have read through all yours, and have found 
lepose in that. 



CCCLXV (A IX, II a) 

TO CMSAR (IN APULIA) 

FormijE, 19-ao March 



IN reading your letter, handed to me by our friend Furnius, 
I which you ask me to come to the city walls, I was not 
^much surprised at your wishing "to avaL yourself of my 
advice and position," but what you meant by speaking of 
my "influence and assistance" I did ask myself. My 
thoughts, however, were so far dominated by my hope, that 
I was induced to think that you wished to consult for the 
tranquillity, peace, and harmony of our fellow citizens : and 
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for a. policy of that kind I regarded both my natural { 
position and my public character as sufficiently well adapted}! 
If this is the case, and if you are at aU anxious to preservtf4 
our common friend Pompey, and to reconcile him to yota 
self and the Republic, you wilt assuredly find no one betb' 
ca.lculated than myself for supporting such measures. ' 
as soon as opportunity offered, 1 pleaded for peace both! 
him and the senate ; nor since the commencement T 
hostilities have I taken any part whatever in the wai 
have held the opinion that by that war you are being wronged, 
in that men who were hostile to and jealous of you were 
striving to prevent your enjoying an office granted you by 
the favour of the Roman people.' But as at that period I 
was not only personally a supporter of your rights, but also 
advised everybody else to assist you, so at the present 
moment I am strongly moved by consideration for the 
position of Pompey. It is now a good number of years 
ago since 1 picked out you two as the special objects of 
my political devotion, and — as you still are — of my warm 
personal affection. Wherefore I ask you, or rather entreat 
you, and appeal to you with every form of prayer, that in the 
midst of your very great preoccupations you would yet spare 
some part of your time to reflect how by your kindness I may 
be enabled to do what goodness and gratitude, and, in point 
of fact, natural affection demand, by remembering the ex- 
treme obligation under which I stand. If these considera- 
tions only affected myselti I should yet have hoped to secure 
your assent ; but, in my opinion, it concerns both your own 
honour and the public interest that I — a friend to peace and 
to you both — should, as far as you are concerned, be main- 
tained in a position best calculated to promote harmony 
between you and among our fellow citizens. 

Though I have thanked you before in r^ard to Lentulu^* 

' Cicero ii ann? Ungate which he had reason to know was such sa 
Csesiu had himself used to L. Ca:sar at Ariiuinum— ifo/Kiire se, quad P. 
Ji. bemficium per contumdimm ai intmicii txlorijUtretvr (Ctes. B. C. 
i. 9). It is rather a pitiful attempt to " sit □□ the hedge," consideiing 
what his real seotiments were. 

' P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinlher, consul B.C. 57, lo whom we have 
had naxty ktlecs addressed while he was in Cilicio. He had (alien inti' 
the bands ol Ckuv at CorGniuoi, and had been diuniswd anhanned. '• 
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for saving the man who saved me, yet after reading s letter 
from him, in which he speaks with the utmost gratitude of 



F 



your generous treatment and kindness to hin 
the safety you gave him was given to me alf 
perceive my gratitude in his case, pray take n 
to shew the same in the case of Pompey. 



I felt that 

and if you 

to allow 



CCCLXVI (A IX, II) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORMLC, 30 MaSCH 



Do you know that our friend Lentulus is at Puteoli ? Hav- 
ing been told this by a passer-by, who said that he had 
recognized him on the Appia upon his partly dran-ing the 
curtain of his sedan, though it was in itself probable, I yet 
sent some servants to Futeoli to inquire and take him a 
letter. He was discovered with some difficulty, as he was 
keeping himself concealed in his villa, and he sent me back 
an answer containing wonderful expressions of gratitude to 
Csesar ; but as to his own plans he said that he had given 
C Cascius a message for me. I am expecting him to-day, 
that is, the aoth of March. Matins ' also came to see me 
on the Quinquatrus<i9th of March), a man, by Hercules, 
as he seemed to me, of moderate and sensible views. Cer- 
tainly he has always been regarded as a promoter of peace. 
How strongly he appeared to me to disapprove what is 
going on in Italy ! How fearful of thai inferno, as you call it ! 
In the course of a long conversation I shewed him Oesar's 
letter to me, the one of which I have sent you a copy before, 
and asked him to explain the sentence in it — "he wished to 
avail himself of my advice, influence, position, and help in 
all ways." He replied that he had no doubt that be wanted 

' C. Matius. of whom we shall bear much more, wu a friend of 
Trebatius, and a strong CMaiun. He suvived the Civil Wui ud 
became b fnend of Ociavian, 
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my help and my influence for effecting a. pacificati 
only wish I could effect and carry through some 
move in the present distressing circumstances of the stale J 
For his part, Matius felt confident that that was Csesar's 
feeling, and promised that he would promote it. However, 
on the day previous Crassipes had been with me, who 
that he had quitted Bnindisium on the 6th of March and 
left Pompey there : and the same news was brought also 
those who quitted that place on the 8th. They one and 
even Crassipes — who is a sensible enough man to take note 
of what was going on — tell the same story of threatening 
speeches, alienation from the Optimates, hostility to the 
municipal towns, undisguised proscriptions — Sulias pure and 
simple. What things Lucceius says, and the whole posse of 
Greeks, and Theophanes at their head 1 And yet there is 
no hope of safety except in them : and I am keeping my 
mind on the watch, and passing sleepless nights, and yearn- 
ing to be with men exactly the opposite of myself, in order 
to escape the abominations going on here ! For there — 
what Clime do you suppose Scipto, Faustus, libo will stick 
at, whose creditors are said to be actually arranging to sell 
them up? What do you suppose they are likely lo do to 
the citizens, if they turn out the winning side?' Moreover, 
what a poltroon our GnKus is ! They tell me he is thinking 
of Egypt, Arabia Felix, and Mesopotamia, and has now quite 
abandoned Spain. The reports are outrageous, but they 
may possibly be untrue : yet at best all is lost here, and far 
from safe there. I am beginning to pine for a letter from 
you. Since our flight there has never been so long a break 
in them. I send you a copy of my letter lo Cjesar,' by which 
I think I shall do some good. 

' Q. CafciliuaScipio, Pompcy's father-in-law, wasdeeply in debt,«nd 
Cxsat declares Ihai to have been his motive for wishing for a civil wrt 
(Cks. £. C. i. 4) ; L. Cornelius Sulla Fauslus was the son of the dicUwr 
Sullt ; and L. Sctibonius Libo's daughter was married to Sext. Ponipeiui. 
Faustus had been a rich man, but had piobably squandered bis wealth. 
We hear of Libo afterwards as owing Cicero money, but as Uketj to 
pay. 

' The previous letter, p. 337. 
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CCCLXVII (A IX, 12) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

Formic, lo March 

I HAD just read your letter on the zoth, when a packet was 
brought me from Lepta saying that Pompey had been com- 
pletely invested, that even the channels of the harbour were 
blocked up with vessels. Upon my honour, tears prevent my 
thinking of or writing the rest I send you a copy. What 
wretches we have been ! Why did we not fipUow his fortunes 
to the end ? Oh, here 's the same news from Matius and Tre- 
batius,who have been met by Caesar's letter-bearers at Min- 
turns. I feel so wracked with misery that I long for an end 
like that of Mucius.' Yet how honourable, how clear is your 
advice, how thoroughly thotight out, in regard to my journey 
by land as well as by sea, and my meeting and conversation 
with Caesar ! There is honour and caution alike in every 
word. Your invitation to Epirus, too, how kindly, how 
courteous, how brotherly it is ! I am surprised at Dionysius, 
who has been treated with greater honour in my family than 
Pan^tius was in Scipio's ; yet my unfortunate position has 
been regarded by him with the foulest contempt. I detest 
the fellow, and always shall. 1 only wish I could be even 
with him I But his own character will be his punishment 
Yes, pray, now of all times turn over in your mind what I 
ought to do. An army of the Roman people is actually 
surrounding Gnfeus Pompeius : it has inclosed him with 
foss and palisade ; it is preventing his escape. Are we 
alive ? Is our city still intact ? Are the prsetors presiding 
in the courts, the xdiles making preparations for their games, 
the Optimates entering their investments, 1 myself sitting 
quietly looking on ? Am I to make an effort to reach Pompey 
like a madman ? Am 1 to appeal to the loyalty of the muni- 

by the oidei of the yoniigei 
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cipal towns? The loyalists won't follow me, the cai 
will laugh me to scorn, the revolutionists — especially now 
ihat they are successful and fully armed— will use main force 
to me. What is your opinion, then? Have you any advice 
10 give as to how to put an end to this most wretched state 
of existence ? It is now that I feel the pang, the torture — 
now that some one is found to think me either wise or lucky 
for not having gone. My feeling is the reverse. For while 
I was never willing to be the partner of his victory, I should 
have prefecred having been associated with his disaster. 
Why, then, should I now appeal to your letter, to your wis- 
dom, or your kindness? It Is all over. Nothing can help 
me now : for I have now nothing even to wish for, ^tcept 
be set free by some merciful stroke of the enemy. 



CCCLXVIII (A IX, 13) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

FoRMi.*:, 23 March 



"Tis no true tale"' — as I think— that about the ships.' 
For in that case what would have been the meaning of 
Dolabella's woods in his letter, dated from Bnindisium on 
the 13th of March, when he mentioned it as a success on 
the part of Cffisar that Pompey was in full retreat, and was 
going to sail with the first favourable wind ? This is quite 
inconsistent with those letters, of which I have already sent 
you copies. Here, indeed, they talk of nothing but disaster. 
But we have no more recent authority, and of this particular 
fact no better one, than Dolabella, 

I have received your letter of the 12nd of March, in which 
you propose to postpone all plans till we know what has 
happened. Of course that is quite right : and meanwhile it 

' oi/ic ioi-" Imiios Aoypt, the first words of the palinode of Slesichorol 
on Helen. 

' Perhaps the bloclting up of the harbour of Brundisium, which we 
know from Cesai [B. C. i. 26, 27) wis not completed ; or the news on 
p. 32'- 
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I is impossible not merely to settle, but even to consider any 
plan. However, this letter of Dolabella's inclines me to 
recur to my original ideas. For on the day before the 
Quinquatrus (i8th of March) the weather was splendid, and 
I suppose he has taken advantage of it. ThaXpreas of your 
advice was not made by me by way of reproach to you, but 
rather to console myself For the evib of the time were 
oot causing me so much veifation, as the idea of my having 
done wrong and acted rashly, I have now got rid of that 
idea, since my actions and plans coincide with your sugges- 
tions. Vou remark in your letter that it is rather my avowal 
of Pompey's services, than the actual amount of them, that 
makes me seem to be under an obligation to him. That is 
true : I have always magnified them, and the more so that 
I might prevent his thinking that I remembered his earlier 
conduct. However much 1 might remember this, I should 
yet be bound to follow the example he set at that time.' 
He gave me no aid when he might have done so. True : 
but afterwards he was my friend, and a very warm one, I 
don't at all know why. Therefore I too will be his friend. 
Nay, more, there is this analogy in our two cases, that we 
have been betrayed by the same people. But oh, that it 
had been in my power to render him as important a ser- 
vice, as he was able to render me I After all, I am exceed- 
ingly grateful for what he did ; yet, at the present moment, 
I neither know how to help him, nor, if 1 could, should I 
think I ought to assist him while preparing to engage on 
such an execrable war. Only I don't wish to hurt his feelings 
by remaining here. I should neither have the resolution, 
by Hercules I to watch the events, which you can even now 
foresee in imagination, nor to take part in those unhappy 
measures. But I was all the slower to depart, from the 
difficulty of imagining a voluntary departure when there 
b no hope of a return. For I see that Csesar is so well 
equipped with infantry, cavalry, fleets, and Gallic auxiliaries. 
About these last I suppose Matius was talking big, but he 
certainly said that io,ooo infantry and 6,ooo cavalry pro- 
mised their services at their own expense for ten years. 

' In 



supporting Cicero's recall, ihaugli he bad fsileil to prevent hii 
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grant this to be gasionnade. He certainly has great forca 
and he will not merely have the revenue of Italy, but t' ' 
property of the citizens. Add to this the man's ow 
confidence and the weakness of the loyalists, who, L 
because they think Pompey deservedly enraged with __ 

have, as you expressed it, become disgusted with the game. 
Yes, but I could have wished that you had indicated who 
these men were. The fact is that Csesar, because he hai 
done much less than he threatened, is regarded with aSeCr 
tion ; ' while in every direction those who ioved Pompey 
now cease to do so. The municipal towns, in fact, and 
the Romans living in the country fear Pompey, and are 
still attached to Caesar. Accordingly, the latter is so well 
prepared that, even if he proves unable to win a victory, I 
yet cannot see how he can be beaten himself. For myself, 
I am not so much afraid of Cfesar's sorcery, as of his power 
of compulsion. " For the requests of tyrants," as Plato says, 
" you know, partake of the nature of commands." ' 

I see you don't like a place of residence for me without 
a port. Neither do I : but the fact is I have there both a 
means of concealment and a trusty band of followers. If 1 
could have had the same at Brundisium, I should have pre- 
ferred it. But concealment is impossible there. However, as 
you say, when we know ! I am not very careful to excuse my- 
self to the loyalists. For what dinners they ate giving and 
attending, according to Sextus's letter to me ! How splendid, 
how early ! ' But let them be as loyalist as they please, they 
are not more so than we are. I should have cared more for 
their opinion, if they had shewn more courage. 

I was wrong about Phamea's estate at Lanuvium. 1 was 
dreaming of one near Troja.* I wanted it for Quintus ; 
but it is too dear. I should, however, have liked to buy 

' Reading icif (V ii/< — amahtr. The sIlcTatinn to sedel islt and its 
explanalioD by Boot as refetiing lo Domilius appear to me Eo be very 
harsh. ' DomiHns was cot being by any means inactive at tlie lime, and 
there is no special reason for referring lo him here. It is true that 
amalur is not in the MSS., bnt its introduction (by Grxvius) seems to 
me a simpler and better way of emending the text. 

* Plato, Ep. vii. 

' That is, beginning eaily in Ihe afternoon, a sign of idleoeSB and 
luxury {prg Mur. % i^). See p. 311. 

' Apparently Ihe nune of some property near Antium. 



CCCLXIX (A IX, 13 a) 
BALBUS TO CICERO (AT FORMIit:) 



Rome, zo March 



__ lat one, if I had seen any prospect of enjoying it. What 
ftightful news we are reading every day you will under- 
stand from the small roll inclosed in this packet. Oui 
firiend Lentulus is at Puteoli, distracted with doubt, he too, 
as Cfficius tells me, as to what to do. He is in terror of a 
amlre/emps like that at Corfinium.' He thinks that he had 
done his duty to Pompey, and is affected by Cesar's mag- 
nanimous treatment, but still more, after all, by the outlook 
^^m the future. 

■^ CMSkR has sent me a very short note, of which I append a 
copy. From the shortness of the letter you will he able to 
gather that he is much occupied, or he would not have 
written so briefly on so important a subject. If I get any 
farther intelligence I will at once write you word. 

"C-€SAR TO OpPIUS AND CoRNEUUS. 

" On the 9th of March I reached Brundisium. I have 
pitched my camp under the walls. Pompey is at Brun- 
disium. He sent Numerius Magius to me to negotiate for 
peace,' I answered as I thought right. I wished you to 

, ' When Domitius and hU Bimy had had to suttecder 10 Cies>r; P. 

Lentulus Spinther was among Ihe scnaiois who were included in ibe 
wrrender and were dismissed unhanned by Casar (Caes. B. C. L 23). 

* Numerius Magius was Vomp^y^s ^ir/ecliii fabrum. According to 
Casai {£, C. i. M-^, see p. 303), be fell inio Caesar's hands daring hit 
march on Bnmdisium, and was sent by him wilh a message to Pompey, 
bat did not tetom with any answer. Csesar then sent Caninius Ruliliiu 
to endeavour to induce Pompey to have a personal conference. In the 
Cemmnitariis Cxsu may, from a lapse of memory, have confiised 
natters. Still, it looks as though in the commentary he meant to 
Juitify himself. lie hai represented the proposaii (or peace u emuiat- 
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knovtliisaf oooe. As soon as I lee any prospect of 
in coming to tenns, I wifl at once inform joq of iL" 

Yoo can imayne^ mj dear Goero^ mj state of to r turin g 
anxiety, after having again conceived some hope of peaces 
lest any drcomstance should prevent their coming to terms. 
Fori earnestly wish it, wfaidi is all I can do at diis distance; 
If I were only ther^ I m^^ perhaps possibly seem of some 
use in die matter; as ft is^ I am wnK^ed widi •w^^ffBi 



CCCLXX (A XI, 13. § 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROMS) 

FoRMLC, 34 March 

CANyooendmethb? It is a lamentable business rftogethei; 
but nothii^ can be more lamentaUe than this : Pomp^ has 
sent N. Magius to negotiate a peaoe^ and yet is being 
liesieged, I could not have believed i^ but I have a letter 
from Balbus, of wbkh I inclose a copy. Read it, I beg of 
you, and especially the last clause of the excellent Balbus 
hiuisel^ to whom our Gnaeus presented a site for a suburban 
viDa, and whom he often prefeored, did he not ? to everyone 
of us ! Accordingly, the poor man is in a state of painful 
anxiety. But to save you the trouble of reading the same 
thing twice, I refer you to the letter itself. Hope of peace, 
however, I have none. Dolabella in his letter dated the 
1 5th of March breathes nothing but war. Let us stick, then, 
to the same resolution, formed in sorrow and despair, since 
nothing can be more lamentable than this. 

ing from himself, whereas the letter shews that they came from Pompey. 
It may, however, be that when Maghis is said to have been depreitsms 
4X iiinen he was really on his way with a messagie from Pompey. 



TO ATTICUS 



CCCLXXI (A IX, 14) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

FORM]*, 25 March 

I HAD sent you, on the 24th of March, a copy of 3 letter 
from Balbus to me and of Oesar's to him. Lo and behold, 
on the same day I receive a letter from Q. Pedius, from 
Capua, telling me that Ctesar bad written to him on the 
J4th of March in the following words : " Pompey keeps 
himself in the toivn. Our camp is at the gates. We are 
attempting a difficult operation, and one which will occupy 
many days, owing to the depth of the sea ; but nevertheless 
it is the best thing for us to do. We are throwing out moles 
from both headlands at the mouth of the harbour, in order 
to compel Pompey to take the forces he has at Brundisium 
across as soon as possible, or to prevent his getting out at 
all." ' 

Where is the peace, as to which Balbus said that he was 
in a state of anxiety P Could there be anything more vin- 
dictive, more ruthless ? Moreover, a certain person told me 
on good authority that Cffisar gives out that he is avenging 
On. Carbo, M. Brutus," and all those on whom Sulla, with 
Pompey's assistance, had wreaked his cruelty ; that Curio 
was doing nothing under his leadership which Pompey had 
not done under Sulla's ; that he was seeking the restoration 

' Ccsai occupied nine days in (liis work, wliicb was only halfcom- 
[deted llien. He did not really expect to be able tfaoiougbly to block 
the harbour. His object was lo liighlen Fompe)' into leavine Italy, 
thus leaving him free to enler Rome himself and secure his posilion m 
the West generally (B. C. i. 25-28). 

' Carbo was put to death by Pompey in B.C. Si or the beginning of 
B.C. 81 at Cossyia. There were Iwo men named M. Brutus who owed 
their death to Pompey, the Tormer b partisan of Caibo, who commitled 
suicide oB" Lilybseum rather than fail into Pompey's hands ; the other, 
ihe father of the lyiaqnicide, whom Pompey put to death at Regium 
B.C. 77 during Ihe troubles caused by Lepidus, he having surrendered, 
it ii said, on promise of hia life. 
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of those whose exile had not been inflicted upon them by 
earlier laws, while Pompey had restored men who had been 
traitors to their country ; that he complained of the violence 
used to secure Milo's exile, but that, nevertheless, he would 
harm no one unless he appeared in array against him. 

This is the story told by a certain Baebius, who left Curio 
on the 13th, a man who is not without some sense, but yet 
not capable of inventing this out of his own head. I am 
quite at a loss what to do. From Brundisium, indeed, I 
suppose Pompey has already started. Whatever has hap- 
pened, we shall know in two days. I haven't a line from you, 
not even by Anteros. No wonder : for what is there for us 
to write about? Nevertheless, I don't omit a single day. 

P.S. — After this letter was written, I got a letter from 
Lepta before daybreak dated from Capua on the 15 th of 
March. Pompey has embarked from Brundisium, but Caesar 
will be at Capua on the 26th of March. 



CCCLXXII (A IX, IS) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 25 March 

After I had despatched the letter informing you thnt 
Caesar would be at Capua on the 26th, I received one from 
Capua saying that he would be in Curio's Alban villa on the 
aSth.^ When I have seen him I shall go to Arpinum. If 
he grants me the indulgence I ask for,^ I shall avail myself 
of his terms : if not, I shall take my own line without con- 
sulting anyone but myself.' Caesar, as he has informed me, 
has stationed a legion at Brundisium, Tarentum, and 

* Messrs. Tyrrell and Pmser adopt a conjecture of Madvig's, ff He 
€9piam miJki d in Albano^ etc., whidi will mean : a letter informing me 
"that I can have an interview with Cesar either here or in Curio's 
Alban vUla.*' 

' /.«., leave to absent himself from the senate, and to take ndther 
side in the war. 

' Lit '* I shall ask and obtain something from mysell" He means^ 
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Sipontum respectively. He appears to me to be closing up 
exits by sea, and yet bimself to have his eyes on Greece 
rather than on Spain. But these considerations are still 
remote. For the present I am at once excited by the idea 
of meeting him (and that is now close at hand), and alarmed 
as to his first political steps. For he will, 1 presume, want 
a decree of the senate, and also a decree of the augurs : we 
shall be hurried off to Rome or molested, if we hold aloof, 
with a view of either the prsetor holding an election of con- 
suls or naming a dictator, neither of which is constitutionaL' 
Althougb, if Sulla was able to secure being named dictator 
by an interrex, why should he not be able to do so? I see 
no way out of it, except either meeting the fate of Q. Mucins 
from the one, or of L. Scipio ' from the other. By the time 
you read this, I shall perhaps have had my interview with 
him. "Endure! still worse a fate"' — no, not even my own 
old misfortune ! In that case there was a hope of a speedy 
return, there was universal remonstrance. In the present 
instance I am eager to quit the country, with what hope of 
return I cannot ever conceive. Again, not only is there no 
remonstrance on the part of townsmen and countrj'folk, but, 
on the contrary, ihey are actually afraid of Pompey as blood- 
thirsty and enraged. Nevertheless, nothing makes me more 
wretched than to have stayed here, and there is nothing that 
I more earnestly desire than to fly away, not so much to 
share in a war as in a flight. But you were for putting off 
all plans until such time as we knew what had happened at 
Brundisium. Well, we now know ; but we are as undecided 
as ever. For 1 can scarcely hope that he will grant me this 
indulgence ; although I have many fair pleas for obtaining 
it. However, I will at once send you a verbatim report of 
everything he says to me and I to him, Fray strive with 
all the affection you have for me to assist me by your caution 
and wisdom. Casar is travelling hither at such a pace, that 
I am unable to have an interview even with Titus Rebilus, 



apparently, that he will go lo Pomp«y, but he doesn't want 

' See pp. 330-331. 

' Who was prosuibcd by Sulla. For Seaevola see p. 3&3, 
. ' Homer, Odyss. xx. 18 : rirXaft i^, Kpallri, car kuh-hj.iv - 
■'IrXqi*. "Enduic, oh heart! still worse hast borne belbiL." 
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as I had settled upon doing. I have to conduct the win 
business without prepamdon. Yet, as the hero in due Odysai 
says: 

' ' Some my own heart, uid tome will God suggest. " ' 
Whatever I do you shall know promptly. The dema 
Caesar sent to Pompey and the consul.s, for which you a 
do not possess : nor did Lucius Caesar bring them in wri 
I sent you at the time an account from which you t 
gather what the demands were. Philippus is at Naples 
Lentulus at Puteoli. As to Domitius, continue your in- 
quiries as to where he is, and what he contemplates doing. 

Vou say that 1 have written more bitterly about Dionysiuc 
than suits my character. See what an old-fashioned roan 
I ami I thought, upon my honour, that you would be 
annoyed at this affair more than I was myself. For, besides 
the fact that I think you ought to be moved by an injury ■ 
done me by anyone, this man has also in a certain a 
outraged yoursdf in having behaved badly to me, 
what account you should take of this it is for you to judge 
However, in this matter I don't wish to lay any burden up^ 
you. For my part, 1 always thought him half cracked, n 
I think him a scoundrel and a good-for-nothing besidq 
and yet, after all, not a worse enemy to me than to himse 
What you said to Philargyrus was quite right : you c 
have a clear and good case in proving that 1 had 1 
abandoned rather than had abandoned. When I 
already despatched my letter on the 25th, the s 
whom I had sent with Matius and TrelJatius brought , 
a. letter, of which this Is a copy : 

" Matius and Trebatius to Cicero Iuperatob. 
"After leaving Capua we heard, while on the road, thi 
Pompey, with all the forces he had, started from BrundisiiuA J 
' Mentor <or, rnlhcr, Athene in the guise of Mentor), Odya. ii 

6y\a li tai Saiitiiiv iiraOriairmi, 
• The text of this passage is hopelessly corrupt. I have taken t« 
tively Schlltt'a resclirg, titjM diicripta aliulit ilia Lucius. 
ence is thus lo llie proposals sent in January by Cisar to t 
anil Pompey by L. Ot^iar uid the pialoi RoBcius (Caa. B. C. i. 9-10^ 
LtLtm CCCXW, p. 257)- 



'"on the J 5th of Match: that Ciesar next day entered the 
- town, made a speech, hurried thence for Rome, intending 
40 be at the city before the ist of April and to remain there 
a few days, and then to start for Spain. We thought it the 
proper thing to do, since we were assured of Ctesar's approach, 
to send your servants back to you, that you might be informed 
of it as early as possible. We do not forget your charges, 
and we will carry them out as circumstances shall demand. 
Trebatius is making great exertions to reach you before 
Ctesar. After this letter had been written we received 
tidings that Cassar would stop at Beneventum on the igth 
of March, at Capua on the 26th, at Sinuessa on the 37th. 
^^We think you may depend on this." 

I Though 1 have nothing to write to you about, yet I send 
you this that I may not omit a single day. On the s7th it 
is announced that Csesar will stop at Sinuessa. I received 
a letter from him on the 26th, in which he now talks of 
looking forward to my "resources," not my "aid,"' as in 
his former letter. I had written to compliment him on the 
moderation of his conduct at Corfinium, and he answered 
me as follows : 

"C-esAR Imperator to Cicero Imperator. 
"You judge me quite accurately — for my character is 
well known to you — when you say that nothing is more 
remote from my disposition than cruelty. For myself, as I 
take great delight in this policy for its own sake, so your 
approval of my action gives me a triumphant feeling of glad- 

' The disibetioa h 
hardly be given bf ot 



cccLXxin (A IX, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
FoRMi^ z6 March 
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ness. Nor am I shaken by the £Eu:t that those^ who were 
allowed to go free by me, are said to have departed with 
the intention of renewing the war against me : for there is 
nothing I like better than that I should be what I am, they 
what they are. I should be much obliged if you would 
meet me at the city, that I may, as ever, avail myseif in all 
matters of your counsels and resources. Let me assure you 
that nothing gives me more pleasure than the presence of 
your son-in-law Dolabella. This additional &vour I shall 
owe to him : ^ for it will be impossible for him to act other- 
wise, considering his great kindnessi his feeling, and his 
cordial goodwill towards mysdf." 



CCCLXXIV (A DC, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 27 March 

I AM expecting Trebatius on the 37th, the day I write this 
letter. From his report and the letter from Matius I shall 
consider what line to take in my conversation with Caesar. 
What an unfortunate crisis ! I feel no doubt that he will 
urge me to come to the city. For he ordered a notice to 
be put up at Formiae, among other places, that he desired a 
full meeting of the senate on the ist. Well, then, ought I 
to refuse him ? But why anticipate ? I will write you word 
at once of all that occurs. I will judge from what he says 
whether I am to go to Arpinum or elsewhere. I want to 
give my son his toga virilis, I think of doing it there. 
Pray consider what should be my next step, for troubles 
have made me stupid. I should like to know from Curius 
whether you have received any news of Tiro. For to me 
Tiro has himself written in such a tone as to alarm me 
about his health. Those, too, who come from those parts 
report that he is in a critical condition. This anxiety, in the 

^ 1^^ Qceio's piesence at Rome. 
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midst of my other great ones, gives me much uneasiness : 
for in my present position his services, as well as his fidelityi 
would have been of great advantage. 



CCCLXXV (A IX, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum, 39 March 

I FOLLOWED your advice in both particulars : for I spoke in 
such a manner as rather to gain his respect than his thanks, 
and I stuck to the resolution of not going to Rome. I found 
myself mistaken in one respect — in thinking that he would 
be easily satisfied. I never saw anything less so. He kept 
remarking that he was condemned by my decision, that the 
rest would be the slower to come, if I did not do so. I re- 
marked that their case was unlike mine. After much dis- 
cussion he said, " Come, then, and discuss the question of 
peace." " At my own discretion ? " said I. " Am I to pre- 
scribe to you ? " said he. " My motion will be this," said I, 
"that the senate disapproves of any going to Spain or tak- 
ing armies across to Greece, and," I added, " I shall make 
many regretful remarks as to Gn^us." Thereupon he said, 
" Of course, I don't wish such things said." " So I sup- 
posed," said I, "but I must decline being present there, 
because I must either speak in this sense, and say many 
things which I could not possibly pass over, if present, or 
I must not come at all" The upshot was that, by way 
of ending the discussion, he requested that I would think 
it over. I couldn't say no to that. So we parted. I feel 
certain, therefore, that A^ has no love for me. But I felt 
warm satisfaction with myself, which hasn't been the case 
for some time past For the rest, good heavens ! What a 
crew ! What an inferno I to use your word. . . .* What a 

' Some other words (in qua erat trosceleri) occur here, manifestly 
corrupt, of which nothing can be made. 
II. A A 
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gang of bankrupts and desperadoes ! AVhat is one to say o 
a son of Servius,asonofTu11us having been in the camp b. 
which Pompey was besieged? Six legions! He is extr^l 
ordinarily vigilant, extraordinarily bold: I see no limit tsi 
the mischief. Now, at any rale, tt is time for you to bringi 
out your counsels. This is where you drew the line. Y " 
his closing remark in our interview, which I had almost f 
gotten to mention, was very offensive, that "if he was n 
allowed to avail himself of my counsels, he would avail hia 
self of such as he could, and would scruple at nothir 
"So you have seen with your own ej-es," say you, "that t 
man is such as you described him Co be. Did it c 
sigh?" Yes, indeed. "Tell me the rest." Well, he'v 
straight olT to his villa at Pedum, I to Arpinum. 
I await the "twittering swallow" — to which you i 
"Come," you will say. "don't cry over spilt milk:' 
the leader himselfi whom we are following, has made e 
mistakes." 

But I wait for a letter from you. For you can't say, a 
former ones, " Let us see how this turns out." The f 
test was to be our meeting, and in that I feel certdn I h 
offended him. All the more prompt must be my next si 
Pray send me a packet, and full of politics ! ' 
aniuous for a letter from you. 

' AaXaytlaav illam, which lecms a certain restoration of the Gre 
letters of the MSS., as U eiplaintd by Uller CCCLXI, p. 
where he qugtes wiotber pari of the Greek epigram [Anlh. x. I 
llw EeBson for soiling announced bf the swallow, harbinger of >piu 
k tr\6o! ijpaloc HI fip XtDinyivva jfiXiian^ 

ks/iuMC i' ivStutn, maiy^tai it BaXamra 

tiitaat Eai rpi)x>i irvcv/um 0paaaoiuini. 

" See the meadi bloom 1 the lime ha£ come for sailii^ : 

The twittering swallow hails spring here at last. 
Hushed is the sea, the mfi west wind prevailing. 

Late swollen with waves and lashed with bitter blast* 

Of course, Cicero means thai be will sail, as soon its weather pennils, 
to join Pompey. 

' Attum tu agas (see p. 322). It should be noticed that in this 
account of the interview widi Cicsai the name of Qesai does oot occttf, 

peibapi from caution. ~ ~ 
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CCCLXXVI (A IX, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinum, I Apkil 

FBeiwg debarred from Rome, I gave my son his toga virilts 
' at Arpinum in preference to any other place, and my fellow 
, townsmen were gratified at the compliment: though I ob- 
served everywhere that both they and others whom I passed 
in my journey were in low spirits and much dejected. So 
melancholy and shoclcing is the contemplation of this 
tremendous disaster. Levies are being held, the men are 
being drafted into winter quarters. These are measures 
whidi, even when taken by loyal citizens at a time of regular 
war and with due consideration, are yet in themselves a 
source of annoyance — how unpopular do you suppose they 
are in the present instance, when they ate being carried out 
by men of reckless character, in an abominable civil war, 
and in the most offensive manner? Don't imagine that 
there is a single scoundrel in Italy who is not to be found 
among them. I saw them en masse at Formise. I never, 
by Hercules ! believed them to be human beings, and I 
knew them all : but I had never seen them collected in 
one place. Let us go, then, whither we have resolved 
to go, and leave all that is ours behind us. Let us start 
to join him, to whom our arrival will give greater satis- 
faction than if we had been together from the first For 
at that time we were in the highest hopes, now I, at any 
rate, have none ; nor has anyone except myself left Italy, 
unless he regarded Cssar as his personal enemy. Nor, 
by Hercules ! do I do this for the sake of the Republic, 
which I regard as completely abolished : but to prevent any- 
one thinking me ungrateful to the man, who relieved me 
from the miseries which he had himself inflicted upon me ; 
and at the same time because I cannot endure the sight of 
what is happening, or of what is certain to happen. Why, 
I believe that by this time some decrees of the senate have 
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been passed, I hope they may he in the s^ise of Volcatius's 
proposal/ But what does it matter? Everyone's opinion 
is the same. But Servius will be the most implacable of all, 
for he has sent his son with Pontius Titinianus * to crush, 
or at any rate to capture, Gnseus Pompeius. Yet the latter 
acts from a motive of fear : but the former ? But let us 
cease shewing temper, and let us at last thoroughly realize 
that we have nothing left, except what I could least have 
wished — ^life. As for us, since the Upper Sea is beset, we 
will sail by the Lower, and if it turns out to be difficult to 
start from Puteoli, we will make for Croton or Thurii, and 
like good citizens, devoted to our country, we will play the 
pirate. I don't see any other way of carrying on this war. 
We will go to Egypt and ensconce ourselves there. We 
cannot possibly be his match on land : of peace there is no 
assurance. But enough of these lamentations. Pray give a 
letter to Cephalio on everjrthing that has been deme, and 
even about what men say, unless they have become entirely 
tongue-tied. I have followed your advice, and especially in 
the fact that, in my interview with him, I both maintained 
my proper dignity and stuck to my refusal to go to Rome. 
As to the rest, pray write to me with the most particular 
care — ^for by this time the worst has come to the worst— ^ 
what course you approve, and what your opinion is. There 
can, of course, be now no hesitation : still, if anything does 
occur to you, or rather whatever occurs to you, pray write 
me word. 

' Perhaps in favour of sending commissioners to treat with Pompey. 
Such a proposal was made in the senate. Caesar tells us that he spoke 
in favour of it himself, but he does not mention the proposer (Cses. 
£. C. i. 32, 33). 

^ Adopted son of Q. Titinius. Servius is Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. See 
last letter, p. 354. 
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CCCLXXVII (A X, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

LATERiuiifi, 3 April 

Having arrived at my brother's house at Laterium on the 
3rd of April, I received your letter and felt a moment of 
relief — a thing that hadn't happened to me since these 
disasters. For I value very highly your approval of my 
firmness of mind and my course of action. As your an- 
nouncement that our friend Sextus also approves, the joy 
that that gives me is as though I imagined myself to be 
receiving the approbation of his father, for whom I always 
had a peculiar and special regard It was he, as I am often 
accustomed to recall, who, in old times, on the famous 
5th of December, when I said, " What to do theq, Sextus ? '' 
answered me by quoting : 

'* Ah, not a coward's death, nor shorn of £amie| 
But aiter some high deed to iive for aye." ^ 

His influence, therefore, is still living for me, and his son, 
who is extremely like him, has the same importance in my 
eyes as he once had. Pray give him my very kindest 
regards. 

You certainly defer giving advice, though not to a very 
distant date ; for I imagine by this time that that suborned 
peacemaker' has had £us say, and that some decision has 

^ Homer, ZT. xxii. 304, 

firj fidv cunrovdi yt col <beXc(w( &7ro\oifi^v^ 
dXXd ftiya pi^oQ n mi i<r<roftkvoun frvBioBau 

Cicero omits the word dnoXoifiriVf which he expects Atticus, as nsnal, 
to supply, but not from such dedgn (I think) as Prof. Tyrrell suggests. 
The speaker is Sextus Peducseus, the circumstance the question ofhow 
to deal with the Catilinarian conspirators. Peducseus means, ** Strike 
hard, whatever the consequences to yourself.*' Quotations seldom 
exactly represent a man's meaning. They on^ suggest it. 

^ Probably Curio is meant, whose support Caesar, as we have heard, 
had purchased in the previous year. Others suggest Lepidus. 
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been arrived at in the convention of senators — for 1 don't 
consider it a senate — nevertheless, you do keep one in sus- 
pense as to what it is to be, yet the less so because I feel no 
hesitation as to what we ought to do. For when you write 
word that a legion and Sicily are being offered to Fiavius, | 
and that that business is already being carried out, what 
crimes must you think are partly being actually proposed 
and meditated, partly will crop up in the future t I, for my 
part, shall disregard the law of Solon — your countryman^ 
and presently, I think, to be mine — who punished by dia 
franchisement the man who, In a case of civil disturbance 
took neither side. Unless you think otherwise, I shall hol< 
aloof both from the one and the other. But one of the twt 
courses is more decidedly resolved upon in my mind, an< 
yet I will not anticipate. I shall await your advice and the 
letter (unless you have by this time sent another) which H 
asked you to deliver to Cephalio. You say, not because y( 
have heard it from anyone else, but because it is your personal 
belief, that I shall be drawn into any n^otiation there may 
be about peace, I have no idea at all of any n^otiation 
for peace being possible, since it is Caesar's most fixed d&> 
termination, if he can, to strip Pompey of his army and 
province,' unless, perchance, that well-paid friend of your* 
can persuade him to keep quiet long enough to allow com- 
missioners to go and return. I see nothing to hope for 01 
to think of as possible. Nevertheless, this is itself a point 
for an honest man to consider : it is important and among 
the problems of rhauU politique* — whether one ought to 
appear at the council-board of a tyrant, if he is going t(% 
discuss some subject good in itself. Wherefore, if anything 
should turn up of a sort to lead to my being summoned^ 
which for my part does not give me any anxiety, for I havB 
said what 1 intended saying about peace, and Ciesar himself 
emphatically repudiated it — but if anything should turn up, 
write and tell me in any case what you think I ought to do.. 
For nothii^ has as yet occurred to me requiring more de- 

' Spain, which was being governed for Fompey by three legate^ 
forced by C^^r in Ihe following summei to surrender. 

" Tyrren and Purser give a different complexion to this sentence hjf 



TO ATTICUS 

liberation. I rejoice that you are pleased with the words of 
Trebatius, a good man and a gocxl citizen ; and your own 
frequent exclamation of " excellent " has been the one thing 
up to now that has given me pleasure. 1 am looking eagerly 
for a letter from you, which, indeed, I feel sure is already on 
its way. You, along with Sextus, have maintained the same 
digniiied resolve as you enjoin upon me. Your ffiend Celer 
is rather a man of learning than of good sense. What Tullia 
has told you about our young men is true. What you men- 
tion ' in your letter does not appear to me to be so formidable 
in fact as in sound. It is this state of distraction in which 
we now are that is a kind of death. I had two alternatives 
before me — either to continue active political life among 
the disloyal with freedom of action, or to side with the 
loyalists at whatever risk. Let me either follow the fool- 
hardy counsels of the loyalists, or attack the reckless 
measures of the disloyal. Either is dangerous ; but what I 
am now doing is discreditable and yet not safe. I think that 
your friend who sent his son to Brundisium ' to negotiate a 
peace (I am quite of your opinion as to peace, that it is a 
palpable pretence, and that war is being prepared with the 
utmost enei^) will be commissioned, not myself; of which 
as yet no word, to my great relief, has been said. I there- 
fore think it the less necessary to write, or even to consider 
what I should do, if I should happen to be commissioned. 



CCCLXXVIII (A X, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arcanum, 6 April 

Having recwved your letter on the sth of April, which 
Cephalio brought, and intending to stop the next day at 
Mintumie, meaning to start back thence at once, I broke 

' A word heie is in [he MSS. mofam, of which nothing can be made. 
Vatioui emendations have been suggCEled, but aone are sittsbcloiy. 
Perhaps vspnifia or vapitiltf, "numbness." 

' Servius Sulpidus Rufus (lee p. 39;). 
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my journey at my brother's house at Arcanum, in order 
that, imtil I got more certain intelligence, I might be in a 
more retired place, and yet all the preparations should go on 
which do not require my presence. The "twitterer"* is 
now here, and I am all eagerness to be gone ; and yet I have 
no idea of destination or route. But these points I and 
those who understand such things will have to settle. Yet 
pray, to the best of your power, continue to aid us as before 
with your advice. Things are in an impossible tangle. 
Everything has to be left to chance. We are struggling 
along without any hope. If anything better turns up, it will 
be a surprise. I would rather Dionysius, of whom Tullia 
has written me word, had not set out to join me. The 
truth is that it is not a suitable time, nor do I wish that 
my discomforts — especially considering their gravity — should 
furnish a spectacle to a man who is not my friend, and I 
don't want you to be at enmity with him on my account. 



CCCLXXIX (A X, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arcanum, 7 April 

Though I have absolutely nothing to write about, yet there 
are these remaining points which I want to know — whether 
Caesar has started ; in what position he has left the city ; in 
Italy itself, whom he has placed at the head of each region 
or department of business ; and who were sent to Pompey 
and the consuls as peace compiiissioners, in accordance with 
the decree of the senate ? So to ascertain these facts I make 
a point of sending this letter to you. You will be doing me, 
therefore, a great service, and one I shall be grateful for, if 
you will inform me on these points and any other that it is 
necessary to know. I shall stay in Arcanum until I get the 
information. 

^ See p. 354. 
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CCCLXXX (A X, 3 a) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

Aecanum, 7 Apkil 

a dictating this letter on the 7th of April — the second on 
the same day— and I wrote a longer one the day before with 
my own hand. They say that you have appeared at the 
Regia,' and I don't blame you, seeing that I have not shrunk 
from incurring the like criticism.' But I await a letter from 
you. I really don't see now what I have to expect, but 
nevertheless, even if there is nothing to say, 1 should like 
you to write and tell me only that. Ctesar writes to say that 
he excuses my non-appearance, and declares that he doesn't 
take it at all amiss. I am not disturbed by what he tells 
me about TuUus and Servius, that they have grumbled at 
his not having given them the same licence as he did to 
me. Absurd fellows ! To send their sons to besiege Gnreus 
Pompeius,' and then to scruple about coming to the senate 
themselves ! However, I am sending you a copy of Csesar's 
letter. 



CCCLXXXI (A X, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvMM, 14 April 

I H.4VE received a large number of letters from you on the 
same day, all carefully written ; one, however, which amounts 
to a volume, deserving to be read again and again, as I am 
doing. The labour of writing it was not thrown away, and 
I am excessively obliged to you. Wherefore, as long as cir- 
cumstances allow of it, that is, as long as you know where 1 
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am, I earnestly beg of you to repeat [he experiment as oftd 
as possible. Ves, indeed : let there be once for all an en< 
if possible, to these daily lamentations, or at any rate aom 
sort of restraint in them, which at least is possible. For fl 
is not now the rank, the honours, or the position in life n' ' 
I haVe lost that I am thinking of, but what 1 have actually 
attained to, the services I have performed, the reputation in 
which I have lived ; In fine, the difference, even in these 
disastrous circumstances, between myself and those through 
whom I have lost all. These are the men who thought tits "^ 
without expelling me from the state, they could not n 
the free gratification of their desires ; and you see 
this close alliance and unprincipled coalition of theirs I 

The one leader is in a fever of mad fury and crimi 
is no slackening with him : his hand grows heavier evef 
day. Not long ago he expelled Pompey from Italy. 
on one side of the empire he is for pursuing him, on the 
other for stripping him of his province. He no longer r^ 
fuses, he even in a sense demands, to have the title of tyrant, 
as he already is one in fact. The other — the man who once 
upon a lime did not so much as raise me up when I threw 
myself at his feet — the man who said he could do nothing 
against Csesar's wish — having evaded the hand and sword of 
his father-in-law, is now preparing war by land and sea i not 
an unjust one on his part indeed, but both righteous and 
even necessary, but yet one fatal to his fellow citizens unless 
he prove victorious, fraught with disaster even if he is 
victorious. 

Not only do I not rate the achievements of these supreme 
commanders as superior to my own : I do not even consider 
that their present position is any better, though they seem 
to be in a very brilliant one, and I to be struggling with a 
harder fate. For who can be happy who has caused either 
the abandonment or the invasion of his country? And if, as 
you remind me, I was right in saying in these books that the 
only good was virtue, the only evil vice, certainly both those 
men are in the highest degree miserable, for to both the 
safety and dignity of their country have always been subor- 
dinate to their own power and their private advantage. I 
am therefore sustained by the purity of my conscience, when 
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1 reflect that I either performed the most eminent services 
to the state, when I had the power, or at least never har- 
boured any but loyal thoughts ; and that the Republic has 
been wrecked by precisely the storm which I foresaw fourteen 
years ago. With such feelings, then, as my companions, shall 
I set out, not indeed without a bitter pang, and that, not so 
much for my own or my brother's sake (for our life is prac- 
tically over) as for our sons, for whom at times it seems to 
me that we were bound to have secured, among other things, 
the int^iity of the constitution. Of them the one, because 
he is not after alt more dutiful than he is, gives me extra- 
ordinary pain: while the other — Oh dear! Oh dear! it is 
the keenest sorrow <rf my life — corrupted no doubt by our 
system of indulgence, has gone very far, to a point indeed 
which I do not venture to describe,' I am expecting, too, 
a letter from you ; for you said that you would write at 
greater length when you had seen the young man himself. 
All my indulgent conduct to him has been accompanied 
with considerable strictness, and it is not one only or a small 
peccadillo of his that f have come down upon, but many 
and very serious ones ; his father's gentleness to him also 
ought to have secured his affection, rather than such unfeel- 
ing disrespect. The fact is that his writing to Caesar caused 
us such serious annoyance, that, while we concealed it from 
you, we yet, I think, made his own life unpleasant This 
recent journey of his, however, and his pretence of loyalty 
to us ' I do not venture to characterize. I only know that 
after visiting Hirtius he was invited to an interview by 
Cssar, that he talked to him about my feeling as being en- 
tirely opposed to his own views, and of my design of quitting 
Italy. Even this I do not write with confidence. Well, it 
is not my fault, it is his natural disposition that must cause 
us alarm. It was this that corrupted Curio and the son of 
Hortensius, not their fathers' fault. My brother is prostrate 
' Neither Ciccto's son nw his nephew, apparently, were keen enough 
z i~ : IT- L- jnuj-h aniiety by his conduct in early 

I shewed his Cesarisn lennings, but 
his uncle, as having involved them 
a loaing cause, and wax joined in Ihal by his bther Quinlus, 
' Young Quinlus had insisted on going to Kome )o interview C^sar, 
[ professing 10 plead his father's and uncle's cause, bul really, Cicsra 
I thinks, denouncing them and repudiating Iheir policy. 
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with grief, and is not so much afraid for his own life as 

mine. To this misery pray, pray, bring any consolations 
that you can ; above all I should prefer one — the assurance 
that the story told us is false or exaggerated. If it is true, I 
don't see what is to happen in our present stale of life, when 
we are practically exiles. For if the Republic had still had 
any existence, I should have been at no loss what to do either 
by way of severity or indulgence. Whether it is the influence 
of anger, or pain, or fear, I have written this in a tone of 
greater severity than either your affection for him or mine 
would seem to warrant. If It is true, you must pardon me: 
if false, I shall be only too glad to be relieved of my mistake 
by you. But whatever the truth of the matter may be, you 
must not attribute any blame to his uncle or father. 

I had written so far when a message was brought from 
Curio's house that he was coming to call on me. He ' ' 
arrived at his Cuman villa yesterday, that is, the 13th. 
his conversation, therefore, furnishes me with any snbji 
worth writing to you, I will append it to this letter. 

Curio passed by my villa and sent me a message to sa^ 
that he was coming presently, and hurried on to Puteoli to 
make a public speech there. He made his speech, returned, 
and paid me a very long visit Monstrous ! You know our 
friend ; he made no concealments. To begin with, he said 
that it was absolutely certain that all who had been con- 
demned under the iac Pompeia ' were being recalled,' and 
that accordingly he would avail himself of their services in 
Sicily. As to the Spains, he had no doubt about their being 
Caesar's ; and from them Csesar would himself march with 
an army wherever Pompey was : that an end would be put 
to the whole mischief by the latter's death: that in an 
access of anger Ctesar had really wished the tribune Metellus 
to be killed,' and that it was within an ace of being done: 

' The law paised by Pompey in his third consulshEp (B.C. 52) on 
bribery and violence. The C^rian view was Ihat ihe laws had been 
passed, and Ihe tiials held, under lercorism, as Pompe}' had an armed 
guard in the city. 

' This measure was carried out by Antony under Oesar'* direclioD 
(zPhil.%<f,stq.-\. Seep. 396. " 

* When Cresar was at Rome after Pompey's Right from Bnmdi! 
he found it impossible to get the measures he wished passed u 
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if it had been done, there would have followed a serious 
massacre: that a great many people advised one : thatCBesar 
himself was not by taste or nature averse from bloodshed, but 
thought clemency would win him popularity : if, however, he 
once lost the affection of the people, he would be cruel ; he 
was, again, much disturbed by finding that he had caused 
ill-feeling among the populace itself by taking the treasury, 
and therefore that, though he had quite made up his mind 
to address the people before leaving Rome, he had not 
ventured to do so, and had started with very disturbed 
feelings.' When again I asked what he saw in the future, 
what final result, and what sort of a constitution, he openly 
confessed that there was no hope left. He expressed fear 
of Pompey's fleet, and said that, if it put out to sea, he 
should abandon Sicily. "IVhat is the meaning of your 
lictors ? " said I, " If derived from the senate, why laurelled ? 
If from Csesar, why six?" " I wanted," said he, "to get my 
authority from a decree of the senate, though by a snatch 
vote, for it could not be done otherwise. But Csesar now dis- 
likes the senate much more than ever. ' Everything,' he 
says, ' will in future come from me.' " " But why six ? " ' 
"Because I did not want twelve ; I might have had them." 
Then I said, " How I wish I had asked him for what I hear 
Fhilippus^ has succeeded in getting ! £ut I was afraid to 

senate, because his enemies put up the tribiuie L, Cxcilios Metellus to 
veto every proposal (Oe^ar, B. C. i. 33). 

' This is a striking comment upon Cssatbyone of his own partisans i 

■nd, though Caesar falsified it by persistent clemencj to most of his 

dtizen opponents, there are ciicumstances in the Gallic campaigns 

. which make us hesitate to acquit CEesac altogether of cruelty. Curio's 

^aractei, however, takes much from hia credihilitf as a witness or 

■ ' Curio was going to Sicily with impiriiim. The governor of Sicitf 
■l|ns regularly a praetor or proprxtor, and would have six liclors. But 
" •- j( having been elected piffitor, or nominated by the senate, was 
{gains of Cesar's, and might have whatever status— /n> consult 
'- or j>H7*raftjre— that CSBSar chose. If Cnriohad only the sii lictors by 
way of posing aa a propiKtor constitutionally Dominated by the senate, 
then [he laurels were out of place : for such successes as he bad gained 
were gained before the senate could have nominated him, and were also 
over citirens, for which no insignia of victory were ever assumed. 

' Married to Alia, niece of Cftsar and mother of Augustus. He was 
a strong Optimate, and was allowed by Cu^sar to live where he Chose 
away from Rome, and lake no pari in the quarrel. 
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ask, as 1 had made no concession to him." " He would ha'W 
gladly given you leave," said he ; " indeed, consider that yon 
have obtained it ; for I will write and tell him, exactly as 
you hke, that we have spoken on the subject. What does 
it matter to him, since you do not attend the senate, where 
you are? Nay, at this very moment you would not have 
damaged his cause in the least by having quitted Italy." 
In answer to this I said that I was looking out for some 
retired and solitary spot, chiefly because 1 still had lictors. 
He commended my design, "What do you say to this, 
then?" said I. "My course to Greece lies through your 
province, since the coast of the Mare Superuni is guarded 
by troops." " Nothing I should like better," said he. On 
this subject he spoke at great length and in a very courteous 
tone. So then I have gained this much, that I can sail not 
only in safety, but even without concealment. All other 
subjects of discussion he put off till the next day; and, jT" 
any of them seem worth a letter, I will write and tell yoi 
But there are some things which I omitted to ask hinj 
whether Csesar intended to wait for an inUrrtgnum, t 
what he meant by saying, as he did, that he was offero 
the consulship, but refused it for the next year. And thi 
are other points on which I will question him. To croid 
all he swore — as he usually makes no difficulty of doing — thl 
Csesar must he very fond of me. "Why, what," continug 
he, "did Dolabella write to me?" "Pray tell me whaT 
He then declared that Dolabella had written to say th) 
for having desired me to come to the city, Csesar I 
thanked him warmly, and not only expressed approbatii _ 
but joy. In short, I was relieved. For the suspicion i 
domestic treachery and of the conversation with Hirtia 
was removed.' How I long for young Quintus to be wortiT 
of us, and how I encourage myself to believe what is in li 
favour! But need he have visited Hirtius? There is, J 
doubt, some motive or other ; but 1 would wish it as 1 " 
as possible. And, after all, I am surprised at his nc 
having returned. But we shall see about all this, i 

' He thinliis thai if his nephew QuintUE had, u he suipected, 1 . _ 
him to Casai or his liiead HicUus, Qsuu woold not luve spoken d 
kindly of him. 
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; Oppii at Terentia's service. For that is the only 

in the city now.' For myself, however, give me the 

benefit of your advice, as to whether 1 should go to Rhegium 

by land, or start straight from this place on board ship, and 

on other points ; for I am still staying here. I shall have 

^p tomething to write to you about as soon as 1 have seen 

^bCurio again. Pray be as careful as ever to let me know 

^■itDw Tiro is. 

r 



CCCLXXXII (F vm, 16) 

I M. C^LIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (AT FORMING) 

On the Road to Spain,' (16) April 



Being mortally alarmed by your letter, in which you shewed 
that your mind was filled with gloomy ideas, without saying 
outright what they were, and yet betraying the kind of action 
which you were contemplating, I write this letter to you on 
tbe spot. In the name of your fortunes and your children, 
my dear Cicero, I beg and beseech you not rashly to im- 
peril your safety and security. I protest in the name of 
gods and men, and of our friendship, that I told you 
beforehand, and that tny warning was not given inconsider- 
ately, but that after meeting Ccesar, and ascertaining what 
his view would be, if he gained the victory, I informed you 
of it If you think that Csesar will maintain the same 
policy in letting his adversaries go and ofienng terms, you 
are mistaken. His thoughts, and even his words, forebode 
nothing but swerity and cruelty. He left town incensed 
with the senate: he was thoroughly roused by the recent 
tribunician intercessions : ' there will be no place, by heaven, 

' The money difflmlly. Tbe Oppii were money-Iendere (seepp. 
X4g, aSg). I translate the MS. reading, luiutn ptriailum. Gro- 
nDvius conjectured varum, " Ihe danger of remaining in the city ii 
now groundless." I think Ciceio, however, means tluU: TereDtia.'s only 
dilEcuIly will be to get ready money. 

'' Probably near Manieilles, where Cxsor Mopped on hii wiy to Spain 
foi some weeks to organize its siege. 

' "" ' ' iioS Melellus. See previous letter, p. 364 
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foe mediation. Wherefore, if you love yourself, if you h 
yoor only son, if ycnu famiiy and your rematntng hopes are 
dear to you : if I, or that excellent man your aon-in-law, 
have any infioence with you — and you surely ought not to 
wish to ruin us, in order to force us to choose between 
loathing and abandoning the cause, on the triumph of 
which our safety depends, or harbouring an unnatural wish 
against your safety. Finally consider this : whatever offence 
your hesitation has caused Porapey you have already irt- 
curred ; it would be a piece of most consummate foUy to 
act against Cxsar now that he is victorious, when you 
refused to attack him while his fortunes were doubtful — to 
join the men after they have been driven into flight, whom 
you refused to follow when they were holding their ground. 
Take care lest, while feeling ashamed of not being a good 
enough Optimate, you fail to select the M/ course for your- 
self. But if I can't persuade you to take my advice in fata, 
at least wait till it is known how we get on in the Spanish 
provinces, which I have to tell you will be ours as soon as 
Oesar arrives. What hope your people have when the 
Spains are lost I don't know. Of what, then, you can 
be thinking to join men in so desperate a position, on 
my honour, I cannot imagine. What you told me, though 
not in so many words, Ccesar had already heard, and he 
had scarcely said "good morning!" to me when he men- 
tioned what he had heard about you. I said I did not 
know anything about it, but yet begged him to write yoH 
a letter as the best method of inducing you to stay ii ' "" 
country. He is taking me into Spain with him. For if b. 
Wi;re not doing so, before going to Rome, I should hav< 
hastened to visit you, wherever you were, and should hm 
pressed this upon you personalty, and tried with might a 
main to keep you from going. Pray, my dear Cice 
reflect again and again, and do not utterly ruin yourself ai 
all your family, nor knowingly, and with your eyes op( 
put yourself into a situation from which you can see ijj 
possible retreat. But if, on the one hand, you are shab 
by the remarks of the Optimates, or, on the other, I 
unable to endure the intemperance and offensive behavie 
of certain persons, I think you should select some toi 
not affected by the war, while this controversy is t 
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bught out, which will be settled almost directly. If you do 
This, you will, in my opinion, have acted wisely, and will 
lot offend Cssai. 



CCCLXXXIII (A X, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvuM, 16 April 

"About my plans as a whole I have written to you, I think," 

before in sufficient detail. About the day of my departure 
I can state nothing for certain, except this : not before the 
new moon. Curio's conversation on the second day's inter- 
view amounted to much the same, except that he indicated 
still more candidly that he did not see what was to be the 
end of the business. 

As to your charge to me to control Quintus . . . 'tis a 
case of asking for Arcadia.' However, 1 will omit nothing. 
And would that you — but I will not be over troublesome. I 
at once forwarded the packet to Vestorius, and, indeed, he 
was always asking for it. Vettienus was more obliging in 
what he said to you than in what he had written to me. 
But I cannot wonder enough at the man's carelessness. For 
Philotimus having told me that he could buy that lodge of 
Canuleius for 50 sestertia, and could get it for even less, if 
I asked Vettienus to act, I did ask the latter to obtain a 
deduction from that sum if he could. He promised to do 
so. He told me that he had bought it for 30 sestertia, and 
asked me to let him know to whom I wished it conveyed ; 
saying that the day for payment was the 13th of November. 
I wrote back somewhat crossly, and yet with a famihar 

' Vdu bsV me to do what is very difficult. This is expl.imed by 
Herodotus, i. 66, where the Delphic otacle is said to have answered • 
Spartan envoy who asked for Arcadia : 

" Arcndy askest thoo, UmIj s great boon, ^ve it I will ad." 
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jest.' For the present, as he is acting handsomely, I r 
from finding any fault with the man, and I have written t 
tell him that you have given me full information. Pray let n 
know about your jourcey, what you aie thiaking of doind 
and when. 
16 April 



CCCLXXXIV(A X, 8 b) 

CX^SAR TO CICERO (AT FORMI^E) 

On the road to Spain, 16 April 

CesAK imptrator greets Cicero imperator. Although ! 
had come to the conclusion that you were not likely to do 1 
anything unadvisedly or imprudently, yet, being made j 
anjdous by common report, I thought that I ought to write ] 
to you and to appeal to you, in the name of our mutual ' 
kindness, not to go anywhere now that fortune has declared 
in my favour, that you had not thought yourself bound to 
go even when it was still uncertain. For you will have at 
once committed a somewhat serious offence against our 
friendship, and have adopted a course far from beneficial to 
yourself: since you will make it clear that you have not 
followed fortune — for all the good luck has notoriously been 
on our side, all the bad on theirs — nor the merits of the cause, 
for they are the same now as when you judged it best not 
to assist at their deliberations : but you will shew that yoa. J 
have condemned some act of mine, and that is the heavies 

' As Vetdetius gol ths lodEe for £iifi instead of ^^\^ it i 
to see why Cicero was offended. At the end of Leiler CCCXCV J 
appears that one offence was that he addressed the letter tc 
proconsul" instead of "imperator." Another, perhaps, was 
unceremonioas in the style of the letter itself, oi unbusinesslike ii 
artangement for paymeot. The lodge purchased was one of those si 
houses of call {dtvirsaria) which rich men purchased aloi^ the g 
high roads, in which to put up far the night, rather than l^irden tl 
friends who might have villas IQ the neiEhbouihood (see vol. 1., p. aj 
Italy was not without inns, rather celebrated for goodness and dieapMJ 
(Pofyb. ii. I5t, but men of high position seemeato think it undignific 
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blow you can inflict on me. In the name of our friendship, 
I beg you not to do so. Finally, what can be more becoming 
to a good man, and a peaceable and quiet citizen, than to 
hold aloof from civil strife ? It is a thmg some would have 
been glad to do,^ but could not on account of the danger. 
For yourself, when you have satisfied yourself as to the 
evidence which my life furnishes, and the decision at which 
my friendship for you has arrived,* you will find nothing at 
once safer and more honourable than to abstain entirely 
from active intervention in the fray. 
On the march, i6 April 



CCCLXXXV (A X, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuMiE, April (before the 27TH) 

Up to this time the only thing stopping me is the weather. 
I am not going in for any sharp practice. Let what will 
happen in Spain, nevertheless my decision stainds—partons I 
I have explained all my ideas to you in a previous letter. 
Therefore this is a short one, as also because I am in haste 
and more busy than usual. As to yoimg Quintus, " I am 
doing my best " — ^you know the rest' Your next piece of 
advice is at once friendly and wise : but everything else will 
be pldn sailing, if I onl3rvkeep on my guard against him.* It 
is no easy task: there are many perplexing traits in his 
character: no simplicity, no straightforwardness. I could 
wish that you had undertaken the management of the young 

^ He seems to mean himself 

* It is difficult to be certain what Csesar means by indicio amidtia, 
I think he refers to his decision to aUow Cicero to abstain from the 
senate and to give him no active countenance. He appeals to his life 
as shewing that he will keep his word to Cicero, and to this decision to 
allow of Cicero*s neutrality as a proof of his friendliness. 

' Ter. Adelph. 414, Fit sedulo^ nihil pratermitto, conmefacio. But 
it is not certain that this is the quotation, or whedier there is really 
any quotation. 

^ The younger Quintus. 
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man. For his father is too indulgent : whenever I tighten 
the rein, he slackens it again. If I had been able to act 
without his father, I should have controlled him : and this 
you can do. But I excuse you : it is, I say, no light task. 
I regard it as certain that Pompey is going through lUyricum 
into Gaul.^ By what route and whither I am to go now, I 
shall consider. 



CCCLXXXVI (F IV, I) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

CuM^ April (towards the end) 

My intimate friend Gains Trebatius has written to me to say 
that you have inquired of him where I was, and that you 
regretted that, owing to the state of your health, you had 
not seen me after my arrival at the city walls, and that at 
the present time you wished, if I came nearer, to consult with 
me on what was the duty of us both. Oh that it had been 
possible, Servius, for us to converse before the ruin — that 
is the word ! — had been completed. We should surely have 
contributed some assistance to the falling Republic. For I 
am fully informed, though absent myself, that, foreseeing 
these disasters long before, you were the supporter of peace 
both during and after your consulship. I, however, though 
approving your policy and holding the same opinion myself, 
was unable to do any good. For I arrived late in the day; 
I was isolated ; I was regarded as imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts : I had suddenly plunged into a scene of mad 
passion for war. Now, since it seems impossible for us to 
furnish any support to the Republic, if there is any measure 
within our power to take in our own particular interests — I 
don't mean to maintain our old position, but to express our 
grief in the manner most honourable to ourselves — there is 
no one in the world with whom I should think it proper to 
confer in preference to yourself. For you do not forget the 

^ This, of course, turned out to be a false report. 
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examples of the most illustrious men — ^whom we ought to 
resemble — nor the maxims of the greatest philosophers, whom 
you have always worshipped. And, in fact, I should myself 
have written to you before to warn you that your going to 
the senate — or rather to the convention of senators* — would 
have no result, had I not been afraid of annoying the man 
who was urging me to imitate you. Him indeed I gave 
clearly to understand, when he asked me to attend the 
senate, that I should say precisely what you said about 
peace, and about the Spains. You see how the matter 
stands: the whole world is parcelled out among men in 
military command, and is ablaze with war : the city, without 
laws, law courts, justice, or credit, has been abandoned to 
plunder and fire. Accordingly, nothing occurs to me, I 
don't say to hope, but scarcely even to venture to wish. If, 
however, you, in your supreme wisdom, think it of any 
advantage that we should have a discussion, though I am 
thinking of going still farther from the city, the very name 
of which I do not now like to hear mentioned, I will yet 
come nearer; and I have instructed Trebatius not to decline 
to bring any message you wished to send me : and I should 
like you to do so, or to send me any of your own friends 
that you can trust, so that you may not be obliged to leave 
the city, or I to approach it I pay you the same high 
compliment as I perhaps claim for myself, in feeling sure 
that whatever we mutually agree upon, will have the approba- 
tion of all the world. Farewell 

' See ante, p. 358. Cicero professes to hold that the meeting could 
not be called a ''senate" in the absence of the consuls, many other 
magistrates, and a considerable number of the ordinary members. 
But the praetor Lepidus had the legal right of summoning it, and there 
was no law demanding the presence of c^er mi^istrates. 
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CCCLXXXVII (A X, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROMB) 

CuuM (late ih Afril) 

Yes, I quite ap prove ofyoorstayii^ in ApoKa and Spon torn, 
and of your avoiding committing yomsdf ; and I do not 
think your case is on all fours with mine. Not bat that in 
r^aid to the constitution the ri^ comse is the same for 
us both — bat diere is now no question of the constitution. 
It is a contest ci rival kings, in whidi the mwe moderate 
king, and the more virtuous and clean^ianded of the twoi, 
has been defeated, the one, too, whose defeat involves the 
necessary destruction of the very name ci the Roman people : 
while, if he does conquer, he will use his victory after the 
manner and precedent ci Sulla.^ Therefore in diis quarrel 
you must not openly profess adherence to either side, and 
must wait <m events. My position, however, is different, 
because, being under the bond of an obligation, I cannot 
shew ipyself ungrateful, and yet do not meditate being at 
the seat of war, but at Malta or some similar retired place. 
** Do you do nothing to help the man," you will say, " to 
whom you do not wish to be ungratdul ? " Nay, I think he 
would perhiq>s have been glad if I had done less. But as 
to this we shall see. Let me only get out of the country, 
and I have a better opportunity of doing so now that Dola- 
beila is on the Adriatic, Curio in the Siotian straits. How- 
ever, I have had a certain revival of hope from the fact that 
Servius Sulpicius wishes an interview with me. I have sent 
my freedman Philotimus with a letter to him : if he chooses 
to play the man, we shall have a notable ttte-dL-iHe : oth^- 
wise ... I shall be the same as ever. Curio has been 
staying with me : his idea is that Caesar is in low water from 
having offended the multitude : and he was nervous about 
going to Sicily, if Pompey should begin naval operations. 

^ That is, he will put to death the members of the popular party. 
Ctcero has before expressed his horror of the violent language he hears 
is )>emg used by Pompey's emiourage. See, for instance, pp. 326, 334. 
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I gave it lo young Quintus when he returned ! I perceive 
that it was a piece of avarice on his part, and a hope of a 
large bounty, This is a serious evil enough, but the crime 
which I feared I hope he did not commit' However, 1 
thinlc you are convinced that this vice has not arisen from 
my indulgence, but from his natural disposition : still 
1 wiil school and control him. As lo the Oppii of Veiia, 
please consult with Philotimus, and arrange as you think 
proper. I shall look on Epirus as at my service, but I 
seem destined to quite a different voyage. 



CCCLXXXVIII (F IV, 2) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

CtJMiC, 38 April 

I RECEIVED your letter on the aSth of April, while at my 
Cuman villa. As soon as I had read it I perceived that 
Philotimus, considering that he had, as you say, received 
verbal instructions from you on every point, had made 
a great mistake in not having come to me personally, but 
sending your letter, which I understood to have been the 
shorter because you had imagined that he would deliver it. 
However, after I had read your letter, your wife Postumia 
and our dear Servius called on me. Their opinion was 
that}'ou should come to Cumae, and they even urged me to 
write and tell you so. Vou ask what my advice is : it is of 
such a nature, that it is easier to adopt it myself than to give 
it to another. What measure could I venture to ui^e on a 
man possessed of your supreme influence and knowledge of 
affairs? If we ask what is most right, the answer Is plain ; 
if what is expedient, it is doubtful. But if we are the men 
we really ought to be — holding, that is, the faith that 
nothing is expedient except what is right and virtuous — 
there can be no doubt as to what we ought to do. You 
express your opinion that my case is closely connected wJtli 

' I.e., denouncing tiis lulde lo C^sar. 
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yours. Well, at least we both made the same mistake, 
though with the very best intentions. For both of us 
continually advised a peaceful solution ; and since nothing 
was more to Caesar's advantage, we thought that we were 
obliging him by supporting peace. How grossly mistaken 
we have been, and to what a pass things have come, you 
now see. Nor do you only perceive what is actually going 
on and what has gone on, but also what the course of affairs 
and the ultimate result will be. Therefore you must either 
approve the measures now being taken, or be a party to 
them in spite of disapproving them. The one alternative in 
my eyes is discreditable, the other is dangerous as well. I 
can only come, therefore, to one conclusion — that I ought 
to quit the country. All that I have, I think, to consider 
in so departing is the method to adopt, and the country to 
which to go. Surely there never were drcumstances of 
greater distress, or even a question more difficult to settle. 
For no decision is possible that does not fall foul of some 
great difficulty. For you, my opinion is — if you will agree 
with me — that, if you have made up your mind as to what 
you think you ought to do, in a way which separates your 
plan from mine, you should save yourself the trouble of the 
journey here : but if there is anything you wish to impart to 
me, I shall expect you. Of course, I should like you to 
come as soon as you can conveniently to yourself, as I per- 
ceived was the wish both of Servius and Postumia. Fare- 
weUI 



CCCLXXXIX (F V, 19) 

TO L. MESCINIUS RUFUS 
CuMiE, April (end) 

Though I never doubted your great affection for me, yet 1 
learn it better every day of my life, and I never forget what 
you once said in a letter, that you would be more zealous in 
shewing me attention than you had been in the province 
(though, to my mind, nothing could exceed your loyalty in 



TO L. MESCINIUS RUFUS 

the province), in proportion as your judgment could now be 
more independent. Accordingly, your former letter gave me 
great pleasure, because it shewed me that my arrival was 
affectionately looked forward to by you, and that, when 
things turned out differently from what you had expected, 
you were greatly rejoiced at the line I took. So, also, this 
last letter is extremely valuable to me from the expression at 
once of your judgment and your affection : of your judg- 
ment, because I learn that, as all gallant and good men are 
bound to do, you hold nothing to be expedient except 
what is right and virtuous ; of your affection, because you 
promise to stand by me, whatever course of policy I shall 
adopt. Nothing could be more gratifying to me, nor, as I 
think, more honourable to yourself. My own course has 
long been decided. I have not written to tell you of it 
before, not because you were one to be kept in the dark, 
but because the communication of a policy at such a lime 
seems in a certain sense to be an exhortation to duty, or 
rather a summons to share in either danger or labour. See- 
ing, however, that your goodwill, kindness, and affection for 
me are what they are, I gladly embrace such a heart. But 
I do so on this condition, for I will not abandon mjr 
habitual modesty in asking favours: if you do what you 
profess, I shall be grateful; if not, I shall pardon you, 
and consider that you were unable to deny the latter to 
your fears, the former to me. For it is in sober earnest an 
extremely difficult case. The right thing to do is clear : as 
to the expedient thing, though it is obscure, yet, if we are 
the men we ought to be, that is, worthy of our philosophical 
studies, we cannot entertain a doubt that the most ad- 
vantageous course is the course of strictest honour. Where- 
fore, if you determine to join me, come at once. But if you 
wish to act with me and to go to the same place, but cannot 
do so just yet, 1 will keep you fully informed on every poJnL 
Whichever way you decide I shall look upon you as my 
H^end, but as the clo!iest possible friend if you decide oa 
e which I desire. 
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CCCXC (A X, 8 a) 

U. ANTONIUS TO OCERO (AT CUMiS) 

Campania (end of Afril) 

Had I not been wannly attadied to yon — much more 
warmly, indeed, than yon suppose — ^I shook! not have been 
alarmed at the nunoor which has reached me about you, 
especially as I thought it was without foundation. But just 
because I am so exceedingly devoted to you, I cannot con- 
ceal the fact that even a report, however groundless, is a 
serious thing in my eyes. I cannot believe that you are 
about to cross the sea, considering how highly you value 
Dolabella and your deur Tullia, and how highly you are 
valued by me, to whom, by heaven, your rank and reputa- 
tion are almost dearer than they are to yourself. Neverthe- 
less, I did not think that it would be friendly in me not to 
be rendered anxious by the talk even of men of low character. 
And, indeed, I have been the more zealous, because I con- 
sidered that I had thrust upon me a somewhat difficult part 
to play, owing to the misunderstanding between us, which was 
the result of jealousy on my part rather than of any wrong 
done me by you.^ For I want to convince you that no one 
is dearer to me than you are, except my Caesar, and that my 
conviction at the same time is that Caesar gives M. Cicero a 
very high place among his friends. Wherefore, my dear 
Cicero, I beg you not to take any compromising step ; and 
not to place any reliance on the man who, to do you a 

^ We have no references in previous letters to any misunderstanding 
between Antony and Cicero, but in the second Phiuppic, §§ 2, 48, 49, 
Cicero says that Antony was an intimate friend of P. Clodius in B.c. 58, 
that he(Cicero) had interfered to break off his connexion with the younger 
Curio, and had a controversy with him in regard to a lawsuit with one 
Sicca, a freedman of Antony's. Again, in B.C. 53, they had bodi 
been candidates for the augurship, though Antony retired from the 
canvass. The ZriKorvfrla may refer either to Curio or the augurship, 
Antony was now a tribune, but had been left in charge of Italy with 
the rank of propraetor. 
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favour, first inflicted an injury upon you ; and, on the other 
hand, not to fly from one who, even supposing he loses all 
affection for you — which is impossible — will yet desire your 
safety and your highest honour. I have taken pains to send 
my most intimate friend Calpumius * to you, that you may 
know that your life and honour are great objects with me. 



CCCXCI (A X, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 
CuM^, 2 May 

Thb state of affairs itself, as well as your remark and my 
own observation, make it clear that the time has come to 
put an end to our correspondence on subjects which it 
would be dangerous to have intercepted. But as my dear 
Tullia keeps writing to me begging me to wait and see how 
things go in Spain, and always adds that this is your opinion 
also, and since I have gadiered this also from your own 
letter, I do not think it out of place to write and tell you 
what I think on that point This advice of yours would be 
prudent, as it seems to me, only if I intended to shape my 
course of policy in accordance with the result of the Spanish 
affair, which is impossible. For it is inevitable either that 
Caesar — ^what I should like best — is driven from Spain, 
or that the campaign there will be a protracted one, or 
(as he seems to feel certain) that he gets Spain into his 
hands. If he is driven out, how can I then join Pompey 
with any grace or honour, when I should think even Curio 
hiniself would desert to him? If, again, the war b pro- 
tracted, what am I to wait for, and how long ? The only 
alternative is, if we are beaten in Spain, to keep quiet My 
view is quite the other way. For I think myself more 
bound to abandon Caesar when he is victorious than when 
he is beaten, and not more when his success is still un- 

^ Perhaps the L. Calpurnius Piso spoken of afterwards as Antony's 
legaius zndfamiliaris (lO J'hU. { 13 ; 12 J-'hiiij>, § i). 
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certain, than when he is quite sure of it* For, if Ca&sar 
conquers^ I foresee massacre, an attack on private wealth, 
a recall of exiles, repudiation of debts, promotion to office 
of the lowest dregs, and a despotism intolerable, I don't 
say to any Roman, but even to a Persian. Will it be pos- 
sible for my indignation to remain silent ? Will my eyes be 
able to endure the sight of myself delivering my vote by 
the side of Gabinius — or, in fact, of his being called on 
before me ? Of your client Sext Clodius * in attendance ? 
Of C. Ateius's client Plaguleius? And so on with the 
whole list. But why collect the names of my opponents, 
when I shall be unable to see in the senate-house without 
pain my friends whom I have defended, or to associate with 
them without dishonour.' Nay, what if I am not even sure 
that I shall be allowed to come ? His friends write me word 
that he is by no means satisfied with my conduct in not 
having appeared in the senate. Am I, nevertheless, to think 
about making advances to him with a risk to myself, after 
refusing to be united to him when it was to my advantage ? 
Besides, observe that the decision of the whole controversy 
does not depend on Spain, unless you really think that 
Pompey will throw down his arms if that is lost ! On the 
contrary, his view is entirely that of Themistocles : for he 
holds that the master of the sea must inevitably be master 
of the empire. Accordingly, his object has never been to 
retain Spain for its own sake : the equipment of a fleet has 
always been his first care. He will take to the sea, there- 
fore, as soon as the season permits, with an enormous fleet, 
and will approach the shores of Italy : and what then will 
be our position who remain there doing nothing ? It will 
be impossible for us to be any longer neutral Shall we resist 
the fleet then ? What could be a greater crime, or even so 
great ? In fact, what could be more ignominious ? I did not 
shrink from opposing Csesar when I was isolated : shall I do 

' Reading, with Schtitz, nee dubitantem, etc., for et, 

* Sex. Clodius was one of the followers of P. Clodius, and had beeii 
condemned under the Ux Pompeia after the trial of Milo. See 
3 PhU. % 8. 

* Because, though they were his friends, and had been defended by 
him, they had been l^;ally condemned, and their recall by Caesar's bare 
authority would be looked upon as offensive to a friend of the constita- 
tioo. 
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Eo now with the support of Pompey and the rest of the 
nobles?' If, however, putting the question of duty aside, I 
must take account of danger : it is, if I do wrong, that there 
is danger from these last, from him, if I do right : nor in such 
miserable circumstances can any policy be discovered so free 
from danger, as to make me doubt that I should shun doing 
disgracefully, when it is dangerous, what I should have 
shunned doing, even had it been safe. " Not if I had crossed 
the sea along with Pompey?" That was impossible in any 
case : you have only to count the days. But aU the same — 
for let me confess the truth (I do not even atttempt con- 
cealment), supposing it possible — I was mistaken in a point 
in which, perhaps, I ought not to have been mistaken : I 
thought that there would be a reconciliation, and in that case 
I did not want to have Ciesar incensed with me, while he was 
friends with Pompey.' For I had learnt to see how exactly 
alike they were. It was from dread of this that I drifted 
into this waiting policy. But now I have everything to gain 
by hastening, everything to lose by delay. And, neverthe- 
less, my dear Atticus, there are auguries also which incite me 
K action with a certain hope, and no doubtful one, auguries 
t such as our college derives from Attus,' but those 
Plato on tyrants.' For I see clearly that he can by no 
ssibihty keep his position much longer without bringing 
on his own collapse, even though we do not exert ourselves : 
seeing that at the very heyday of his success, and with 
the charm of novelty upon him, in six or seven days, he 
brought upon himself the bitterest hatred even of that needy 

' The text of this sentence is hopelessly corrupt. But the genend 
seose is, I think, Boniettiing like what Ihave given. Cicero's aigiunenl 
is : " The only motive for putting oneself in opposition 10 Pompcy's 
fleet must be feai of Ccsai. Now I shewed when 1 was all alone at 
Fotmiac that I would not give in to him : shall I do so now that there 
are Pompey and the rest to support mep" 

'■' Cicero here lets out his true motives. The plea of time and oppor- 
tunity be feela to be hollow. His real motive was the uncertainty as to 
which was the safer course, while he was also do doubt lorn by the 
convictioD that the truly loyal dde was that of Pompey. 

' Attus N^vius, the famous augur in the lime of the Tarquins. 

' Referring apparently to Plato's Ripublie, viii. 56* 10 U. 580 ; but 
the inevitable jAertJMJi of a lytwit's sway is not much brought out in this 
passage of Plato, It is rather the misery of hi* own iMlings that u 
dwelt opon. 



and reckless dty rabble itself, and had to drop so quickly 
two of his assumptions — of clemency in the case of Metellu^' 
of weaith in the matter of the treasury.* Of what soit, 
again, will he find his confederates or subordinates, which- 
ever you please to call them, if those are to rule province^ 
of whom not one could manage his own estate two montlis? 
] need not enumerate all the points, which no one sees 
more clearly than yourself Still, put them before 3rour 
eyes : you will at once understand that thTu desp)otism can 
scarcely last six months. If I turn out to be mistaken in 
this, I will bear it, as many most illustrious meri, eminent 
ill the state, have borne it, unless you should actually think 
that 1 prefer the fate of Sardanapalus — to die in his own 
bed, rather than in an exile, as was the fate of Themis- 
tocles : who though he had been — in the words of Thucy- 
dides ' — "the best judge on the shortest reflexion of the 
question of the moment, and, in regard to the future^ by 
much the shrewdest at conjecturing what was to happen," 
yet fell into misfortunes which he would have avoided, if 
nothing had ever escaped him. Though he was a man, as 
the same writer says, "who, however obscure the subject, 
saw the better and the worse course more clearly than any- 
one," yel did not see how to avoid the jealousy of the 
Lacedsemonians, nor of his own fellow citizens, nor what 
promise to make to Artanerxes. Nor would that night 
have been so fatal to Africanus,' nor that day of Sulla's 
triumph so disastrous to Gaius Marius, the craftiest of men, 
if neither of them had ever been mistaken. However, I 
encourage myself by that prophetic utterance (of Plat^ 
which I mentioned. I am not deceived about it, nor wiL 
it happen otherwise. Fall he must, either by the hands cm 
his opponents or by his own, who, indeed, is his own mos 

' L. Cacilius Melellus, the tribune (sec p. 364). His opp 
the senate on CxEar's visit to Rome in April seeou to have n< 
him his life. 

' By his selling the treasury. See p. 3G5. 

* Thucydides, i. 138. 

' P. Seipio Afticsnus Iheyoungei, after delivcringaspeeehmdefeni 
of the rights of the Italinns, was found dead in his bed. Popular n 
attribulcd his death to assassination a! the hands of Carbo, to 
belief Cicero often refers. By llic SuUanus liUs Cicero seems to 
Sulla's hrst march upon Komc, when Marius fled and went into exila.9 
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Hiangeroiis enemy. I only hope it may happen while we are 
still alive. Vet it is time for us to be thinking of that con- 
tinuous life of the future, not of this brief span of our own.' 
But if anything happens to me before that occurs, it will not 
have made much difference to me whether I live to see it, 
or have seen it long before. That being so, I must not 
allow myself to submit to men, against whom the senate 
armed me with authority " to see that the Republic took 
no hajm." 

All my interests have been confided to you, though they 
need no recommendation of mine, considering your affection 
for me. Nor, by Hercules, can I hit upon anything to write : 
I for I am sitting waiting " sailing orders." Yet I never felt 
iLnoTe bound to tell you anything than that none of all the 
Bdelightful services you have done has been more grateful to 
piny feelings, than your most delicate and careful attentions 
to my TuUia. She has herself been exceedingly charmed 
with them — as I have been no less. What high qualities she 
has shewn ! How admirably she faces the public disaster ! 
How admirably her domestic ditSculties ! What spirit she 
has displayed in the matter of my departure ! She loves 
me dearly, she has the deepest sympathy with my feelings — 
yet she will have me act rightly and preserve my reputation. 
But don't let me enlarge too much on this theme, lest I 
should at this juncture rouse my own self-pity. If you get 
any surer intelligence about Spain, or anything else, pray 
write and tell me while I am still in the country ; and, 
perhaps, at the moment of my departure i shall send you 
some intelligence, the more so that Tullia thinks that you are 
at present not thinking of leaving Italy. I must put before 
Antony, as I did before Curio, my wish to reside in Malta, 
and my determination not to take part in this civil war. I 
only hope 1 may find him as complaisant and good-natured 
to me as I did Curio. He is said to be intending to come 
to Misenum on the and, that is, to-day : but he has sent 
me a disagreeable letter in advance, of which I inclose a 
copy.' 

' Ciceto is thinking, not of a (iitiire life— in (he Christian sense — hat 
of Ihe eternity of fame ; as he says elsewhere that he cared more fgr 
what people said of him 600 years hence tbm what they said now- 

' Leiler CCCXC. 



CCCXCn (A X, 9) 

TO Arricus (at rome) 

CuM^ 3 May 

TNKurfiviil <^f l^ilrHlmu»— why, what a fellow 1 how insipid I 
wtmi Um h« kmmii Ullinft for Pompey 1— frightened all my 
party to (U^niU, rat mvMsTf, I have become hardened None 
of my party doiilit«<l tliat CfB»ar had curtailed his marches : 
aimonlirttf to him, ho in absolutely flving. None doubted 
I'dtrfihmTiavinK ofToctod a Junction with Afranius : he brings 
no tiitlnmi of tltd Itind. In short, they have also been con- 
vliHtml m ihlN"' titat Pompoy, at the head of a large force> 
had inafdltml Into (larnmny bv way of lUvricum ; for that 
WMN atttiounond on good autnority. Well, then, I must 
iitaltn for Malta, t tnlnk, until we get fresh news from 
M|ialii. Tltls, Indood, I almost think from Caesar's own 
\p{{pf Ihat I may do with his approval: for he says that 
1 (iNhnot takii a umro honourable or safer course than to 
almtalh IVtMU {\w comlmt altogother. You will say, " What 
haN Iti^tHimtH thoUi of that resolution of vours, which you 
tii^iiorlbrd In y\>ur laitt ? ^ It is here, and still unchanged 
Hut wouUI thai I had to decide for my own person only ! 
*V\\p tt^aiM {\( luy <kn\ily at times weaken my resolution, 
who hfHHHH'h iu« to wait for the result in Spam. Cselius's 
\p\\p\\ IiuIihhL which was ex^wessed in movmg terms, con- 
lait^itviK at\ (uiH\t(i'al ap(H?al— that I would not so rashly 
aUiulvvn uvy ^wkhh^Hy^ n\y oiUy son, and all my £unily 
»^imv iH^va rt^d with DvhkIs of tears. Though my own 
«^M\ i\ it\ laK't^ th<^ hrav^r of the two^ and for that very reason 
a(\\vt» n^«^ i\UMfi» VH4<MUh\ I lis only anxiety is for my digpity. 
^\> Mi^tta» th^\k aiHl thence whereYer it shall seem good i 
\\\\\(y^\^\ t\^\ iw^w (vrtinr write son^ething, and e^wcially if 
iMi^ W a^v ivfx(t;!t |\\\^\\ AlHniwsk On my part, if I hai« mnj 
v\M>vv^^tK^\ wUh Aulv^^ I will write and tell you the 
^^x^^^ \>t ) will W cauiMtts as to trusting bim, as yoa 
wv^m WMK f\w tW jH^kY Wf ^^imm conoMilment i$ dttSosli* 
Im4 vlav^jBitfVM ilM« tilt Vai$ttl^ I iuMkd 10 w^it for Ser- 
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ius Sulpicius till the isth; both Postumia and liis son 
rvius urge me to do so. I am glad your quartan ague is 
I send you also a copy of CecUus's letter.' 



CCCXCIII Cf ". 16) 
C^LIUS RUFUS (IN GAUL) 



CVMM (May) 

■Your letter' would have given me great pain, had it not 
■been that by this time reason itself has dispelled all feelings 
l:*of annoyance, and had not my mind, from long despair of 
rpublic safety, become callous to any new sorrow. Neverthe- 
less, I do not know how it happened thai you conceived 
n my former letter the suspicion which you mention in 
rs. For what did it contain beyond a lamentation over 
e state of the times, which do not cause me greater anxiety 
lan they do you ? For I know the keenness of your inlellect 
po well to suppose that you do not see what I see myself, 
'hat surprises me is that, knowing me as thoroughly as you 
iughi to do, you could be induced to think, that I was 
T so shortsighted as to abandon a fortune in the ascend- 
ini for one on the wane and all but entirely sunk ; ov so 
^consistent as to throw away the favour already gained of a 
11 at the height of prosperity, and so be untrue to myself, 
[ — a thing which I have from the beginning and ever 
:e avoided — take part in a civil war. What, then, do you 
mean by my "lamentable" design? Is it that of retiring, 
perhaps, to some secluded spot? For you know how it not 

< See LeUer CCCLXXXII.p. 367. This letter to Cslius is far oiMe 
discreditable 10 Cicero than the mcel pilihil of his letters from exile. 
There is bajdlf a word io it which is not false, or a suggtstia falsi. It 
was meant to be shewn to Cassar, and is a sad piece of trimming. It is 
astonishing that he should have sent Atlicua a CDpy of it, when he re- 
membered what he had wrillen conlinvialiyto him. The ideaof Maha, 
if really cntertBined, was only a passing one. Ilis real he^tatlan was 
as in going to Pompey. 
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only turrifl my stomach — as it used at one time to turn yoi 
aldo— but iickcriB my very eyes to see the insolent condui 
i)f niert! uuHtarts. I have the additional glne of the pro- 
irL'Msion of fictors, and the title of imptrator, by which I am 
tiildrcMHod. ir I had been without that burden, I should have 
lit'cn content with any retreat, however humble, in Italy^- 
But thcNC laurelled fasces of mine not only attract the ey< 
but now also provolcu the remarks of the malevolent. Ai 
though that is *o, I yet never thought of leaving the country' 
without the approbation of your party. But you know my 
umall exlates: I am obliged to stay on them, not to be 
truublcHome to my friends. Now the fact of my finding it 
plotMinlt^st to reside in my marine villa causes some to 
kUKpcct me of an intention to embark on a voyage : and, 
nftrr all, perhaps I should not have been unwilling to do so^ 
had I bct^n able to reach peace : for how could I consist- 
rntly Mil to war : especially against a man who, I hope, has 
forjiivrn me, on the side of a nian who by this time cannot 
ixwuibly rorni\'c me? 

In the next place, you might without any difficulty have 
understood my ftx-ling at the time of your visit to me in my 
CunvMi villa. Kor I did not conceal from you what Titus 
Ainpius had said ; ' you saw how I shrank from leaving tbe city 
aAct hearing it. Did I not assure you that I would endure 
anythiiw rather than quit Italy to take part in a cml «w? 
What, man, has occu^ed to makie me utange my resobe? 
Hm not cvvrythiiig been lalher in favour of my abidtog li^- 
xtff ^nioii ? I*i«y believe me in this — and ' ' 

tltmk ao— tfwt amona diese mtsen 
thu people siMaldUMnglhiiDdeTsttnd that 
pe*ce to everyUung : di^ ofaen that was givm 
my tint oUea ms to vkiA acnud dii) ' 
(iswnt condud I duiA I dnO ne««chkve 
teanember, far inaa pa; tltat t$m fr^nd Q. 
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TO M. CJELIVS RUFUS 



complete 

fidelity and affection, with the view of aknning me. For 
there is no sort of violence that does not seem to be hanging 
over the heads of all in this world-wide convulsion ; and this, 
indeed, I would with the greatest pleasure have averted from 
the Republic at the cost of my private and domestic losses, 
even those against which you bid me be on my guard. To 
my son, whom I rejoice to see enjoying your affection, I 
shall leave, if the Republic survives in any shape, a suf- 
ficiently noble inheritance in the memory of my name : but 
if it entirely disappears, nothing will happen to him apart 
from the rest of the citizens. You ask me to have some 
regard to my son-in-law — a most excellent young man, and 
very dear to me : can you doubt, when you know how much 
I regard both him, and of course my dear Tullia, that this 
subject gives me the keenest anxiety? The more so, that in 
the universal disaster I yet used to (latter myself with this 
little grain of hope, that my, or rather our, Dolabella would 
be freed from those embarrassments which he had brought 
upon himself by his own liberality. Pray ask him how he 
got through the settling days, while he was in the city. How 
disagreeable they were to him, and how derogatory to my- 
self as his father-in-law ! Accordingly, I am neither waiting 
for the result of the Spanish campaign, as to which lam fully 
convinced that the truth is as you say, nor am I meditating 
any astute policy. If there is ever to be a state, there will be 
doubtless a place for me : but if there is not, you will yourself, 
as I think, make for the same lonely retreats in which you 
will hear that I have taken up my abode. But perhaps I 
am talking wildly, and all these troubles will end better. For 
I remember the expressions of despair among those who were 
old men when I was a youth : perhaps I am now imi- 
tating them, and indulging in the usual weakness of my time 
of life. I wish it may be so. But nevertheless !— I suppose 
you have heard that a purple-bordered toga is being woven 
for Oppius.' For our friend Curlius thinks of a double- 
dyed one : but the hand that should dye it keeps him wait- 
ing.' I put in this seasoning of joke to shew you that, in 

' That is, Oppiiw, a jiarlisan of Careor's, and generallr spoken of in 
connexion with Balbus, h to hive some cumie office by Caesar's favour. 

' M. Citnim Postuoius, who had also joined Ci^nr, wu to have an 
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spite of roy indignation, 1 am still in the habit of laughing." 
As to what you say in your letter about Dolabella, I advise 
you to look to it as closely as if your own interests were 
at stake. My last remark shall be this : I shall do nothing 
wild or inconsiderate. However, I beg you, in whatever 
country I may be, to protect me and my chUdreo, as our 
friendship and your honour demand. 



CCCXCIV (A X, to) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuMiE, 3 May 






How blind of me not to have seen this before! I send 
you Antony's letter. After I had written again and again 
to say that I was not entertaining any plans against Csesar, 
thai I remembered my son-in-law, remembered our friend- 
ship, that, if I had been otherwise minded, I might have 
been with Pompey, but thai, as I had to my disgust to 
move about accompanied by lictors, I wished to be away 
from Italy, but had not made up my mind even to that — 
see what an admonitory tone " he adopts in reply ! 

"Your decision is perfectly right. For th* man who 
wishes to be neutral remains in the country; he who leases 
it appears to express a judgment on one side or the other. 
But it is not my duty to determine whether a particular person 

aufpirship (see p. 396). The augurs wore a toga dyed in some specid 
way with two colouis, which in LctLer XXXV he calls ^j|3a^»> (vol. i., 
p, gS). % infutor, "dyer," Cic£ro seems to mean Casar, who was 
to give him Ibc promotion. 

° The jest consists in the jocose de.scription of Oppius and Cutlius— 
OppioE as oidering a new togs, and Cuitius ss sending bis loga to be 
dyed, and being EepI waiting by the dyer \i.t., Cxsar). He seasons 
the bitter herbs of hii letter with a dressing of jest. He uses a word 
\adspera\ specially applied to " dtessing " mlads oi vegetables with oil 
or vinegai or the like. Cp. pv CluetU. 71, Comfits tattui negatii 
Gultam aipergU knic Bulbo. 

' irapatnT'tut. Antony, as prnprxtoT in charge of Italy, was fori 
moment atile to make things di&agreenble for Cicero if be chose. 
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has the right to go or not, Csesar has assigned me my role, 
which is that I should not allow anyone at all to quit Italy. 
Therefore it matters little that I approve your idea in the 
present instance, since I have, nevertheless, no power to 
grant you any exemption. My opinion is that you should 
communicate with Cfesar direct and ask his leave. I feel 
no doubt that you will obtain it, especially as you promise 
that you will take our friendship into consideration." 

There's a Laconic despatch for you ! ' In any case I will 
wait for the man himself. He is to arrive on the 3rd, that 
is, to-day. To-morrow, therefore, he will perhaps come to 
see me. I will test him : I will listen to what he has to say : 
I vrill declare loudly that I am in no hurry, that I will com- 
municate with Ctesar. I will X\& perdu somewhere with the 
smallest number of attendants possible: at any rate, let 
these men be ever so reluctant to allow it, from this country 
I will wing my way, and oh that it might be to Curio ! ' 
Don't mistake what I say. Something worthy of me shall 
be effected. 

This is a new and heavy anxiety : I am much distressed 

by your strangury. Take medical advice, I beseech you, 

whilst it is in an early stage. I am delighted with your 

letter about the Massilians.' I beg you to let me know if 

you get any news. I should have liked to have Ocella with 

1 me, if I could manage it without any concealment j and I 

I had extracted from Curio a promise that I should. Here I 

\ Kca waiting for Servius Sulpicius, for I am requested to do 

Kbo by his wife and son, and I think it is necessary to see 

Bfum. Antony, for his part, is carrying about Cytheris with him 

wirith his sedan open, as a second wife.* There are, besides, 

K^en sedans in his train, containing friends female or male. 

(ricvTaXT)v Aaicwvi>[i)>', a slalT round which the writing ma.teriB.1 was 
I foUeii, 30 arranged that it could not be read when unrolled. 
* To Sicily, OQ his way to Malla. 

' Who bad closed their gates to Ca^ar, and were now being besieged 
I fcy CEesar's officers, Dec. Brutus and Trebonius. 

I * Antony was married to bis cousin Antonia, whom he afterwards 
\ divorced. He did not tnany Fulvia— who was at this time the wife of 
I Cutio — for at least four years afterwards. Cytheiis was an actress, and 
J.b said by Servius (on Virgil, EeUg. x.) lo have been the Lycarii of ihe 
■ipoet Gallus. For Antony's intrigue with her see 2 Phil. %\ 58, 77, 
wwhere this description is repeated. 
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See in what disgraceful circumstances we are being done 
to death : and doubt, if you can, that if Caesar returns 
victorious, he will use the sword For my part, I will 
withdraw myself in a cock-boat, if I can't get a ship, 
from their parricidal proceedings. But I shall know more 
when I have had my interview with him. Our young 
nephew I cannot help loving, but I see clearly that he does 
not love me. I never saw a case of such want of principle, 
of such aversion to his own relations, and of such brooding 
over mysterious designs. What an overpowering number of 
anxieties ! But it will be my care, as it is now, to correct 
him. His natural abilities are admirable : it is his character 
that wants attention. 



CCCXCV (A X, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvM^ 4 May 

After I had sealed my previous packet, I changed my 
mind about intrusting it to the man to whom I had in- 
tended doing so, because he was a stranger. Accordingly, 
it was not despatched the same day. Meanwhile Philo- 
timus arrived and delivered me a letter from you. What 
you say in it about my brother does not, indeed, shew as 
much firmness on his part as one could wish, yet it does 
not imply any arrikre pensk^ any treachery, or any obstinate 
aversion from good, nothing that you cannot turn in any direc- 
tion you please in one conversation. In short, he holds all 
his family in great affection— even those with whom he is 
too often angry — me he loves more dearly than himself. 
His having written about his boy in one tone to you, and 
in another to the boy's mother, I see no reason to blame, 
I am vexed at what you say about the journey and your 
sister, and the more so that the state of my affairs is such 
that I can apply no remedy to those things. For I cer- 
tainly would have done so. But you see my unfortunate 
position and the desperate state of my affairs. His financial 
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wsition is not of such a nature — for I heat frequently from 
n personally — as to prevent his being eager to repay you, 
and being really anxious on that point. But if such a man 
as Q. Axius, because I am thus in exile, does not pay me 
thirteen sestertia, which I lent his son, and pleads the hard- 
ness of the times, if Lepta and everybody else do the same, it 
is wont to make me feel some surprise when he tells me that 
be is being pressed for an insignificant sum of twenty sestertia. 
For you, of course, see what his difficulties are. However, 
he is directing the money to be paid in any case to your 
order. Do you think him slow or close in business of that 
kind? No one is less so. Enough about my brother. As 
for his son : his father has always spoilt him, but his in- 
dulgence is not responsible for his being untruthful, or 
grasping, or wanting in affection for his family, though it 
perhaps does make him headstrong and self-willed, as well 
as aggressive. Accordingly, these latter also are traits in his 
character, which are the results of over-indulgence, but they 
are pardonable — we must admit — considering what young 
men are nowadays. Those traits, however, which to me, at 
least, who love him, are more distressing than the very evils 
surrounding us, do not arise from excessive compliance on 
my part: for they have roots of their own, which, however, 
I would assuredly have torn up, had I been allowed to do 
so. But my circumstances are such that I must put up with 
anything. My own son I keep under control without diffi- 
culty. He is the most tractable boy possible ; but my re- 
morseful pity for him makes me less determined in politics, 
and the more he desires me to be staunch, the more I fear 
turning out a cruel father to him. 

However, Antony arrived yesterday in the evening. Pre- 
sently perhaps he will call on me, or, maybe, will not take 
even that trouble, since he has written to say what it 
is his pleasure should be done. But you shall know the 
result at once. Secrecy is my only course now. What 
can I do about the boys ? Shall 1 trust them to a small 
vessel? What sort of courage do you think I shall have 
in the voyage? ^Vhy, I remember while sailing in that 
open Rhodian vessel in the summer how anxious I was: 
t do you think will be the case in a small despatch 
)at in the dangerous season of the year P Misery on every 
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side ! Trebatius is with me, a right good man and go 
citizen. What frightful news he brings me, good heavei 
Is even Balbus thinking, then, of an enttie into the senal 
But I will give him a letter himself for you to-morrow. Y 
1 beheve Vettienus is, as you say, friendly to me. I 1 
swered him with rather a peppery jest, because he wk 
to me somewhat abruptly about providing for payment 
the money. Pray smooth him down, if he took it less goi 
temperedly than one could wish. I addressed him as mo 
ia/is,' because he addressed me as proconstd. But as he 
a good fellow and attached to me, let me keep my affectit 
for him too. Farewell. 



CCCXCVl (A X, 12) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CUMJE, 5 MaV 

What is to become of me? Who is there, I don't 
more unfortunate, but in a more degraded position ? Antoc 
says that he has received express orders about me, ; 
nevertheless, he has as yet not been to see me, but to 
Trebatius this fact. What am I to do now? Nothi 
succeeds with me, and the plans which I form with t 
greatest care are just those which fail in the most shocki 
manner. Why, I thought when I had got Curio's conseB 
that 1 had succeeded entirely. He had written about q 
to Hortensius. Reginus was wholly in my interests.* 

' Cicpro, in jest, gives him the title of triumvir menctalii, "a co 
tnisEioner of the mint," as though he "coined money" ODt of' 
debtors. Or perhaps he was really in that office, the title of whid 
was not usual to append to letters. Cicero was apparently annojred 
not being addressed as imferalor, as was usunJ for a man 
received that title from his soldiers, while still retaining his 
imfifriuni. This Oj^sar is always careful to add. Or it may . . 
unusual, and therefore rather discourteous, to Bse such titles at all 
business letter. Is there, perhaps, a pun on mena, as, the duni 
letter " reminded " Cicero of his ohiigutions? For the 
Letter CCCLXXXIII. 

' Rei^nus had command of ships in the Tuscan Sea, 
hoped would allow of bis voyage to Sicily, where Curio ¥nu 
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;ver imagined that Antony would have anything to do with 
stem sea. Which way ara I to turn now? 1 am 
watched on every side. But enough of tears ! Well, then, 
I must steal away and creep stealthily into some merchant 
vessel ; I must not expose myself to the suspicion of having 
connived at my being prevented from going. I must make 
for Sicily. If I once get there, I shall then have a greater 
step in my power. If things would only go as they should 
in Spain ! However, I only hope the news about Sicily 
nnay prove true: but as yet we have had no luck. The 
Sicilians are said to have rallied round Cato, to have begged 
him to hold out, making all manner of promises. Affected 
by this, he is said to have begun holding a levy.' I don't 
(believe it, however distinguished the authority ! I am aware 
Ithat this province was at least capable of being held. How- 
[fiver, we shall presently have news from Spain. We have 
.C. Marcellus here, who is entertaining the same thoughts as 
myself, either sincerely, or making a good pretence of doing 
JO. I have not, however, seen him personally, but have 
been told this by one of his most intimate friends. Pray 
lend me any news you have : if I take any active step, I 
will at once let you know, I will treat young Quintus with 
more strictness. Would that I could do any good ! How- 
ever, pray some time or other tear up the letters in which 
.J have written about him in a tone of severity, for fear of 
.anything getting out at any time. I will do the same with 
yours. 

' I am still waiting for Servius,' nor do I hear anything 
■satisfactory from him. Vou shall know whatever does 
occur. Without doubt I must confess to having made a 
mistake. For the first time? Or on one subject? Nay, 
the more deeply I have reflected on a thing, the more un- 
wisely has its execution invariably been. But 

" The past is past : though grieved, I'll let it be."' 
Let US only take care not to come to grief in the future. 

' Calo ^ a matter of &ct abandoned Sicily to Curio without s blow. 
A specimen of the idle rumouis aHoat at such a time. 

" Servius Snlpidus (see Letter CCCLXXXVIII). Tyrrell makes 
thU a separate letter. It may be so. But it is possible also that be ii 
answering a letter frotn Atticus which arrived while he was writing. 

' fXKi. Td. )>iii -etiaTiTv-ifiia Vaeoy-iv, iyyv^rfOi irip [Horn. //. KVli. Hi). 
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Well, you bid me make provision for my journey. What 
am I lo provide? The possible accidents cover so wide a] 
field, that, if 1 shrink from Ihem, I must remain statioiu 
with dishonour and sorrow ; if I pay no heed to Ihem, the! 
is danger of my falling into the hands of unprincipled n 
Only see in what a miserable position I am I At times 
think that I should absolutely desire to receive some ii 
however mortifying, from the Ctesarians, lo convince p 
that I have become an object of hatred to the tyrant. 
the voyage, on which I set my hopes, had been open to m^ 
I would have certainly effected something, as you wish and 
advise, to justify my delay. But the closeness of the watch 
set upon me is surprising, and even Curio himself is an 
object of suspicion. So the two alternatives are to take the 
high hand, or to act secretly. If the former, I must have 
favourable weather. The latter means concealment from 
those men : ' and if any cenlretemps occurs in doing that, 
you must see in what an undignified position I shall be, I 
am at the mercy of circumstances, and must not shrink 
from a somewhat bold course. I often think of Caslius,' 
and, if ever I have the like opportunity, 1 will not let i 
slip, 1 hope Spain is safe. The action of the Massiliaii 
is at once glorious in itself, and a proof to me that thii^ 
are going well in Spain. They would not have been ■ 
bold, if it had been otherwise; and they would be surejj 
know, for they are close at hand as well as careful.' 
i am glad of your remark as to the popular dislike express 
in the theatre. Even these legions, which he took over I 

' The leiil here is very corrupt. The translation is only conjectiM 
I think the wards must sonieiiow refer to his voyage, not to his geiu 
policy. See p. 39S. 

' It is quite uncertain to whom thistefers. Itissuggestedthatit , 
reference to one of the three leaders of annies BgaitistSnlla mentioi 
by Plutarch (/bw^. vii.) ; but most texts there have ClcElius(KXo 
Cicero recnrs ssain several times in other letters of this period ti 
and he must, therefore, whoever he was, have shewn some intention 
resisting usurpation in aims. We shall, however, find Cicero di 
to avail himself of armed assistance offered him at Pompeii. 

' Marseilles received the senatorial governor of Gallia, Ahenobarb^ 
■nd closed its gates to Csesar (see p. 389}. Cicero seems not to 1 
the (acts accurately as yet, but to imagine that the prolonged n 
ance of Marseilles was in consequence of some failure of Ceesar'l 
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Italy, I can see are very much disaffected to him. How- 
ever, he has no worse enemy than himself, I quite agree 
with your dread thai he may run amuck. If he once feels 
desperate, "he certainly will do so. All the more reason for 
effecting something in the spirit {and, I hope, with better 
fortune) of Cselius. But one thing at a lime : whatever it 
may be, you shall at once know all about it. I will furnish 
young Quintus with supplies, as you request, and will 
undertake the Arcadian task, or the whole Peloponnesus, 
if you like.' Yes : he has ability, if he had but character.' 
. . . And if he hasn't any as yet, he may acquire it, or 
virtue is not teachable,' which I cannot be persuaded to 
believe. 



CCCXCVII (A X, 13) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

CuM^ 7 May 



VouR letter was very gratifying to my TuUia, and, by 
Hercules, to me also. A letter from you always brings a 
ray of hope. Pray write, therefore, and if you can suggest 
anything hopeful, don't omit to do so. No, don't be 
afraid of Antony's lions.' He is a charming fellow ! Just 
listen to a statesman's conduct of aBairs ! He sent round 
a letter summoning ten leading men and the quattvorviri 
from the muncipal towns. They came to his villa in the 
morning. In the first place, he remained asleep till nine 

' Explained by Lwler CCCLXXXIII, p. 369, where Cicero says thai 
Atticus s request 10 him to manage yoang Quintus was u unieasooable 
as the Spartan's asking for Accadia. 

* Some Greek letters here are not intelligible. 

' riper^ nen ist iiSacriv. See the discussion in Plato's Fralagoras. 

' The form of the sentence shews that this is an answer to some 
remarkof Atticus, who had heard the common gossip of Antony's having 
a chariot drawn by lions. It is placed at a later date by Plutarch 
{Ant. ix. ), but this passage seems to shew that the stoiy belonES to his 
tribuneship, when he had propnetorian powers in Italy from Cxsai. 
Pliny \N. H. viii. 55), however, ass^na It to Ihe period after the battle 
of f harsalia. 
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o'clock. Then on rhe announcement that the men 
arrived from Naples and Cumje — for Cssar is angry 
these towns — he ordered them to come again next day; 
he wanted to take a bath and to cure a looseness of the 
bowels.' This was yesterday. To-day, however, he pur- 
poses crossing to jEnaria. He intends promising the e; " 
there that they shall be recalled. 

But enough of that. To return to ourselves : 
received a letter from Q. Axius. Thanks, about Ti 
Vettienus is a good fellow. I have repaid Vestorius. Servius 
is said to have stopped at Mintumse on the 6th of May, to- 
day he is to stop with C. Marcellus in his villa at Liternum, 
Early to-morrow, therefore, he will see me and will give t 
a theme for a letter to yoiL For at the present momenl 
can't think of anything to write to you about. One tl ' 
does surprise me, that Antony has not sent me even 
message, especially as he has paid a great deal of attentii 
to me. No doubt he Is charged with some still sten 
order as to me. He doesn't wish to say " No " to me fi 
to face. I never meant to ask him the favour, nor, if he 
granted it, should I have trusted his word. However, I will 
think out some plan. Please tell me any news from the 
Spains : for by this time it will be possible for some to be 
heard : and everybody's idea is that, if all is well there, 
there wDl be no more trouble. I, however, don't regard 
our cause as won if we retain them, nor utterly desperate 
if we lose them. Silius and Ocella and the rest, I suppose, 
are detained. I observe that you also are hindered by 
Curtius,' though, as I think, you have a passport.* 

' Cicero remarks on Anlony's rudeness to the people of the country 
towns again in b,c. 44 (a ^*''^- §§ '05i 'o6)' The fua/luorviri were 
the yeaily elected magistrates of a muaiiifium. 

' Apparently M. Curtius Postumus, whom we heard of before asx 
Caesarian, and expecting priestly office (p. 388). He is trying (by per- 
suasion only) to prevent Alticus from leaving Rome. Tytrell, how- 
ever, suppose! it to be some unknown debtor of Atticus, whose noa- 
payment kcepi Atticus in Rome. But AtlicuE was much too rich a man 
to be detained by one unpaid debt. 

' Some unintelligible Greek letters (naroovov) have been emended in 
several (unsatisfactory) ways. The sense required is shewn from Letter 
CCCCIl (end). Cicero imagines that Atticus has obtained a special 
permit or difloaia to leave Italy. He may well have done so, ai a nun 
of business, known not to take part in politics. 
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CCCXCVIII (a X, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuM^ 8 Mav 

What a miserable state of existence ! To be so long i 
feat is a greater evil than the very thing wiiich is feared. 
Servius having arrived, as I told you before, on the isth ol 
May came to see me next day. Not to keep you in sus- 
pense, we arrived at no conclusion as to our policy. I 
never saw anybody so completely beside himself with fear ; 
and yet, by Hercules, he feared nothing that was not a 
legitimate object of fear : " Pompey was angry with him, 
Cfesar no friend to him ; the victory of either one or the 
other was alarming, both because of the cruel nature of the 
one, the un scrupulousness of the other, and also because of 
e financial embarrassment of both, which could be relieved 
10 source except that of the property of private per- 
And these remarks were accompanied with sucli 
xids of tears, that I wondered they had not run dry from 
:h protracted misery. For my part, even the Jnflarama- 
n of the eyes, which prevents my writing to you with my 
n hand, is not accompanied with a single tear, but is 
■y often troublesome from keeping me awake. Wherefore 
iny consolations you can think of collect and write, not 
1 philosophy and books — for of that 1 have a stock at 
,e, though somehow or other the medicine is less potent 
n the disease : rather search for such news as thai about 
in or Marseilles, Servius, indeed, brings a very satis- 
ary report about Ihem, and also tells me that there is 
d authority for the story of the two legions. Thai is the 
art of news, if you have any, and more like it. And, in 
sed, something must be heard before many da)'S are over. 
But I return to Servius. We in the end adjourned our 
ionversation to the next day : but he is slow about leaving 
" He would much rather die in his own bed, what- 
:o happen." He feels a painful hesitation as to his 
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son's service at Brundisium.' There was one thing thai 
he declared with the utmost determination : if the coid 
demned men were restored, be would go into exile. Tfl 
this I replied that " that would certainly take place ; and 
what was already being done was no less offensive," and W 
mentioned a number of instances. However, these argt 
ments did not increase his resolution, only his terror: 
that I think he is rather to be kept in the dark about mj| 
plan, than invited to adopt the same. So there is not mua 
to be got from him. In obedience to your hint I will t 
my thoughts to Odius. 



CCCXCIX (A X, IS) 
TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

CUM£, 13 MaV 

Whilst Servius was still with me. Cephalic arrived witj 

your letter of the loth, which inspired me with a strong hop( 
of a change for the better in regard to the eight cohorts y 
for those, too, which are stationed in these parts are said to" 
be wavering. On the same day Funisulanus brought me a 
letter from you, in which the same news was repeated still 
more positively. I gave him full satisfaction as to his own 
business, ascribing the full credit to you. Up to this time I ■ 
have had reason to he discontented with him, for he owes r 
a iaJge sum of money and is not considered to be well c 
Now he says he will pay me : that a man to whom he bat 
lent money was slow in paying ; that, if you have in your'I 
hands what his debtor has paid, you are to give it to lette^H 
carriers for me. The amount you will learn from Philo-H 
timus's man Eros. But let us return to more important 
matters. The Cslian plan, which is your idea, is com* 
to fruition. Accordingly, I am distracted as to whether 
wait for a favourable wind. What is wanted is a standard ij 
men will flock to it I quite agree with your advice to set 

' See p. 356. 
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'Out openly, and so I think I shall start Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I am awaiting a letter from you. Servius's advice 
floesn't ease matters at all. Every kind of objection is 
obtruded in every opinion he utters. I never knew anyone 
more timid except Gaius Marcellus, ' who is sorry that he was 
ever consul. What a mean fellow ! why, he is even said to 
have encouraged Antony to prevent my departure, in order, 
I suppose, to stay himself with greater decency. Antony, 
however, started for Capua on the lolh. He sent me a 
message to say that he had been deterred by a feeling of 
shame from calling on me, because he thought that I was 
angry with him. So I shall go, and in the way, too, which 
you think right, unless some hope shall have been mean- 
while presented to me of undertaking some still more im- 
portant part.' But that will scarcely be the case so soon. 
Alienus the pretoi, however, thinks that some one of his 
colleagues would do it, if I dont. Anyone you please, so 
long as it is some one. 

In regard to your sister, I commend you. As to the 
young Quintus, I am doing all I can. I hope things are 
better. As to my brother Quintus, let me tell you that he 
is in considerable anxiety about raising money to pay his debt, 
but as yet has squeezed nothing out of L. Egnatius. Axius 
is modest about the twelve sestertia ! For he repeatedly put 
ta his letter a request that I would pay Gallius whatever 
he wanted. Could I have done otherwise, if he had not 
mentioned it ? And, in fact, I often promised : but he 
wanted that round sum promptly. They should have taiher 
come to my assistance at this time of difficulty, heaven con- 
found them ! However, more of this another time. I am 
very glad that you, and Pilia too, are relieved of your 
quartan ague. Whilst bread and other stores are being got 
on board, I intend to make an excursion to my Pompeian 
villa. Please thank Vettienus for his kindness. If you 
can find anyone to bring it, send me a letter before I leave 
the country. 

' C. Ctaacliiu MotmIIus, the consul of B.C. 50, not the C Claudiiu 
Moicellus, consul s.c. 49. The Ulter was already with Foinpi;y. 

'■'He seems to ineaii, being defied loCa;saror Fompey tc onilc^vout 
to make peace. 
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CCCC (A X, l6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvMM, 14 May 

I HAD just despatched a letter to you on a variety of subjec 
when Dionysius arrived at my house very early i 
moroing. I would not only have shewn myself placable i, 
him, but would have pardoned him altogether, had I 
arrived in the frame of mind described by you. For ii 
your letter received at Arpinum you said that be wa 
and was prepared to do whatever I wished. For my p 
I wished, or rather desired, that he should stay wif 
and it was because, on his coming to my Formian v 
had refused point blank to do so, that 1 used to write to y\ 
somewhat sharply about him. Well, he said very little, b 
the upshot of his remarks was that I must excuse him, tJ 
his private affairs prevented his going with me. I answere 
shortly : I felt much pained : 1 quite understood that my 
position roused his contempt. Vou will perhaps be surprised, 
but I assure you thai I feel this to be among the heaviest blows 
which this crisis has inflicted upon me, I hope he may b 
loyal to you : that is equivalent to wishing you to remai 
prosperous : he will be so, just as long as you are. 

I hope my design will be free of all risk : for, on th< 
hand, I have kept i» dark ; and, on the other, I shall r 
think, be very closely watched. May I only have a voya 
such as I wish ! For all the rest — as far, that is, as they c 
be provided for by prudence — measures shall be taken. T 
as long as 1 am in the country, write and tell me not c 
anything you know or have heard, but also what you f 
see will happen. Cato, who might have held Sicily without ai 
trouble — and, if be had held it, all loyalists would have join 
him — sailed from Syracuse on the 23rd of April, as C 
has written to tell me. I only hope, as the phrase is, tl 
Cotta may hold Sardinia ; for there is a rumour going aboi; 
Oh, if that were to be so, what a stigma on Cato ! In 
*i allay suspicion of my leaving the country, or of w 
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am thinking of doing, I started for my Pompeian villa on 
the i^th of May, with a view of staying there, while the 
necessary preparations for my voyage were being made. On 
my arrival at my villa people came to see me: "The cen- 
turions of the three cohorts stationed at Pompeii " — this is 
what our friend Ninnius ^ reported to me — " wished to visit 
me the next day : they were desirous of putting themselves 
and the town in my hands." I, however, I can tell you, 
was off from my villa next morning befwre daybreak, to pre- 
vent them having any opportunity of seeing me at all. For 
what was the good of three coborts ? Or even if there were 
more, what eqaipment had they? I thought, indeed, of 
those exploits of Caelius,* which I found mentioned in your 
letter received as soon as I arrived at my Cunian villa, which 
i did on the same day : yet at the same time it migh^ have 
been a trap to catch me.' I therefore removed all suspicion. 
But while I was on my return journey, Hortensius had 
arrived and had turned out of his road to cafl on Terentia, 
and used very courteous expressions about me. However, 
I believe I shall s6e him ; for he has sent a servant to tell 
me that he is coming to my house. This is better behaviour 
than that of my fellow augur Antony, among whose lictors an 
actress is riding in a sedan. As yoa are free of your quartan 
ague, and have not only got rid of ycwr new disease, but 
also of your cold, be sure you present yourself before me in 
Greece full of vigour, and xoeanwhile let me have some- 
dung bf way of a letter. 



CCCCI (A X, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvuMi 16 May 

On the 14th Hortensius came to call on me after I had 
written pay letter. I only wish the rest of his conduct had 

^ L. Ninnius Quadratus, tribune In B.c« 57 and a supporter of Cicero. 
I See pp. 394, 398. 
A ruse of some of his enemies to make him commit himself against 
Caesar, and so compel Caesar to treat him with severity, 
II. DD 
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been the same. You could hardly conceive such epafumisse- 
meni! I mean, I can tell you, to make use of it^ Then 
came Serapion with your letter, before opening which I re- 
marked to him that you had written to me about him b^ore^ 
as you had done. Then, after (^)ening the letter, I told him 
the rest of your compliment to the last syllable : and, by 
Hercules, I esteem bun to be a good, learned, and honest 
man. And, what is more, I think df using his ship and 
taking him with me on my voyage. The inflammation in my 
eyes frequently recurs, not, imieed, to a very painful extend 
but enough to prevent my writing. I am glad that your 
health is re-established, both from your old complaint and 
your more recent troubles. I could wish I had OceUa with 
me. For I think the weather here is going to be sl^tly 
calmer. At present the equinox is delaying us, which has 
been very stormy. After that, if there is a brisk wind,* I 
can only hope that Hortaosius may remain in the same mind: 
since up to this time nothing could exceed his courtesy. 
You wonder at what I said about a "passpcHt," as dioi]^ 1 
had insinuated some grave chaige or other against yoo. For 
you say you "can't make out how it ever came into my 
mind." Well, since you had mentioned in your letter that 
you were thinking of leaving the country, and since I had 
been told that no one could do so without one^ I thought, of 
course, that you had one, and also because you had taken oa| 
a passport for the boys. That was the ground of my bdie^ 
and, nevertheless, I wish you would write and tell me i^iat 
you are thinking of doing, and above all vdiat news is now 
stirring. 
16 May. 

^ Hortenshis, son of the great ontor, wtt in command of the wmn 
inferum in Caesu's interesL He mig^t, therefore, if he chose to be dis- 
agreeable, prevent Qcero's voyage. His wild conduct and <*haTartfT 
were described in Letter CCLXHI, whidi acooonts for Cicero's relief at 
finding him a little more decent in conduct than Antony, as referred to 
in the last letter. 

* Si oKpaki era. The Greek word is used by Homer as an epithet 
for a wind (cucjp6c...ai|/tt). Some translate : " if there is fidr weather.* 
The mention of the equinox at this date shews how §u the rai<»«y^fT 
was wrcHig. 
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CCCCII (A X, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuMiE, 19 May 

My Tullia was confined on the 19th of May — a boy, a seven. 
months' child. I have reason to be thankful that she had a 
good delivery. The child itself is a poor little weakling. 
An astonishingly dead calm has as yet kept me from start- 
ing, and has been a greater impediment than the watch kept 
upon me.^ For all that talk of Hortensius was mere persi- 
flage. The truth will turn out to be this : that most dissolute 
of men has been corrupted by his freedman Salvius.^ Ac- 
cordingly, henceforth I shall not write and tell you what I 
am going to do, but only what I have done. For all the 
eavesdroppers of Corycus * seem to be listening to what I say. 
Do you, however, I beg, continue to tell me any news there 
are of Spain, or anything else; but don't expect a letter 
from me, except when I have arrived at my wished-for 
destination, or in case I can send anything during my voyage. 
Even this I write with fear and trembling : so slowly and 
heavily does everything drag on. The foundation was badly 
laid, the rest follows suit I am now making for Formiae : 
perhaps the Furies will follow me there too." However, to 
judge from Balbus's conversation with you, my idea of 
Malta does not find favour. Can you doubt, therefore, that 
he regards me as an enemy ? I have, to be sure, written to 
Balbus telling him that you had mentioned to me in a letter 
both his kindly feeling and his suspicion. I thanked him. 
On the second point I cleared myself with him. Did you 

^ The text of these sentences is doubtful. 

* K^pvcalot became a proverbial term for spies or eayesdroppers, says 
Stephanos of Byzantium, from the piratic folk of Corycus in Ionia, who 
listened for the arrival of merchant vessels, in order to plunder them : 
or, as others explain, because £hey spied out the merchant vessels and 
gave information to the pirates. 

' He may allude to the entrance to the infernal regions near Lake 
Avemus, not far from Cumse. He more than once alludes to the Furies 
in connexion with civil strife, cg.^pro Sulla, § 76. 
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ever know anyone more unlucky? I won't say more, lesl 
I uhould make you suffer too. I am overpowered with the 
thought that the time has come when I no longer have the 
power of acting either with courage or with prudence. 



CCCCIII (F XIV. 7) 

TO TERENTIA (AT CUMiE) 

FoRMiiB, 7 Junk 

All those uneasy feelinffs and melancholy Noughts, by 
which I kept you in such extreme distress, which makes 
me more uneasy than anything — as well as Tulliola, who is 
dearer to me than life itself — I have got rid of and ejected. 
The reason of it all I discovered the day after I parted 
from you« I threw up sheer bile during the night : I was 
At once so much relieved, that I really think some god 
worked the cure« Pray make full and pious admowiedg- 
ment to the god (Apollo or i£sculaphisX according to your 
wont. I ho^ I have a v^ry good shipi I write this at the 
i\K>n>ei\t of embarkation. Pres^ntiy I wtQ compose a large 
uumber of letters to our firtends> to whose protection I wffl 
counmeiK) you and our dear TuUiola with the greatest 
eari>e$tness. I would have added exhoctatioQs to joa widi 
a view to raising your courage^ had I not known diat yoa 
were {iiH>re courageous than any man. And, after all» I hope 
ai6^r$ ar^ of su<^ a nature» that I may venture to es^ect 
you to be a$ comfortable as possible th^e» and mysdf to be 
at la^ hkdty^ in company widi men hke^mkided wxdi mys^ 
to be aiCtitxg in defence of our country; Let your first care 
be your tiedllh; ne^^ if iit seems to yon possSbie^ make ose 
of ttM^ vttlas ftrtibtest removed ten men in «ms^ Yon can 
with advQo^tagie use^ tihe plac^ alt Arpinnm with your town 
i^t^^lij^bli^uaaen^ if ^ P^ Oarcharming 

>out)|( CiiQ^fO send^ his winanat Uiv^ Good-bf^ gcx)d- 

7 juniQ^ 



APPENDIX 

THE ACTA PUBLICA 

Records of the proceedings of the senate, the conUtia^ and the 
courts had always been kept by the magistratesg or officials 
concerned, just as those of the sacred colleges. These records 
no doubt could be consulted, but the duty of the officials con- 
cerned was limited to the depositing and safe keeping of theni : 
they were not charged with making them known to the public. 
A change in this respect was one of the first acts of Caesar in 
his consulship of B.C. 59. He ordered that all official acts of 
the people, as well as those of the senate, should be collected 
and made public (/// tarn senatus quam populi diuma acta coti' 
fierent et publicarentur^ Suet. lut, 20). It is only after that 
year, therefore, that mention of them occurs in the correspond- 
ence. There does not seem any proof that these acta were 
officially promulgated in the provinces. Rather, it seems that 
the ntagistrates, as well as others who were abroad, made their 
arrangements with certain scribes in Rpme to copy the official 
announcements and forward them, and Cicero constantly as- 
sumes that such persons receive them (see Fam. 12, 8 ; 12, 22, 
§ I ; 12, 23, § 2 ; 12, 28, § 3). When Cicero refers to them 
simply as acta^ he seems always to mean the acta of the senate 
(see vol. i., pp. 146, 163, 207). When he means other ctcta — 
such as elections, laws, or trials — he speaks of them as acta 
urbana^ or rerum urbanarum acta (vol. ii., p. 151 ; cp. Fam, 12, 
23, p. 187). Besides this, Cicero had had a private arrangement 
with Caelius to cause a budget of news to be made up for him 
periodically. This contained all kinds of gossip, social as well 
as political (see vol. ii., pp. 15, 33, 177). Caesar appears to have 
had also a special report made to him of the acta diuma (see 
Letter CCCCLXX, Fam, 9, 16, § 4), a practice continued by 
Augustus, who, however, stopped the publication of the acta 
senatus (Suet. Aug, 36 and 64). During the empire the acta 
urbana contained notice of births and other events in the im- 
perial family (see Suet. Tib, 8, Cat, 8), as well as a great variety 
of other facts (see Tac. Ann, 12, 24 ; 13, 31). Tiberius not only 
reintroduced the practice of publishing the acta senatus^ but 
appointed a senator specially to edit them (Tac. Ann, 5, 4). For 
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the inclusion of judicial proceedings in the acta urbana^ see 
Asconius, Miloniana^ 19 and 47 ; cp. Pliny, Ep. 7, 33 ; and of 
those in a popular assembly, Ascon. 49. 

[Other allusions to the acta senatus and acta diuma will be 
found in Asconius, 44 ; Pliny, Ep, 9, 15 ; Seneca, Bene/, 2, 10; 
3, 16 ; QuintiL 9, 3 ; Juvenal 2, 136 ; 7, 104 ; Ammianus, 22, 

3>4-l 
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M'Mahon, M.A. 55. 

— - tilstory of Animals. Trans, 
by Richard Cresswell, M.A. 5;. 

Organon; or. Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

- — Rhetorlo and Foetlos. 
Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

ARBIAN'S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indlca. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5^. 

ATHENJEIUS. The Delpnoso- 
phlsts; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

BACON'S Moral and Hlstoiloal 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., EUzabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Csesar, 
'\nd Augustus Caesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. y, 6d, 

— ~ NoTTim Organum and Ad- 
vanoement of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A Sj. 

BASS'S Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament. 2j. 

BAX'S Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

BEIAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, ?nd edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3;. 6^. 



BEOHSTEIN'S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Ekx>- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5^. 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Ecoleslas- 
tlcal History of Exigland. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 55. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy smd Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 

BERE:ELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Baltour, M.P. 
3 vols. 51. each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

BJdBNSON'S Ame and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A ss. 6d. 

BLAIB'S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World,from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, AprU 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. loj. 

Index of Dates. Com- 



prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; being a complete Index 
to Blair's Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5^ . each. 



Contained in Bohn^s Libraries. 



BLEEK, Introduction to the 
Old Testament By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of 
Philosophy. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6^. 

BOHN'S Handbooks of Qames. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3J. 6^. 
each. 

Vol. I. — Table Games:— Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., TlazanV, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Gambs : — 
WTiist, Solo Whist, Poker, I»iquet, 
Ecarl6, Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
acd Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5^. 

BONOMI'S Nineveh and Its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL'S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. Witn 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3^. fid, each. 



BRAND'S Popular Antlquitlei 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c 3 
vols. 5j. each. 

BHEMEB'S (Frederlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3^. dd, each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts, ^x. 

Elrby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 5j. each. 

Eldd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3; . td, 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5j. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bemhard ten 
Brink. Vol.1. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace ^I. Kennedy 
3^. 6i/. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3J. td. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandl. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3J. (id. 



Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3J. dd, 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Worm 
Edited by Simon Wilkm. 3 volr 
y, 6fl^. each. 
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BURKE'S WorkH. 8 vols. 3^.60^. 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 

Ill, — Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs—On the Na- 
bob of Arcot's Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c 

IV. — Report on the Affiurs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charp[e against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 
Char^ against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 35. 6^. 

BUBNSY'S Evelina. By Frances 
Bumey (Mme. D*Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3J. td. 

OeaUia. With an Introduc- 

don and Notes by A. R. ElUs. 
" vols. jj. 6(/. each. 



BURN (R ) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7j. 6d, 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
y, 6d. 

BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 3;. 6d, each. 

BURTON (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madlnah and Meocah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, and all 
the originsd Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

*^j* This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the atithor's latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S (Bishop) Analogy ox 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 31. 6d, 

BUTLER'S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. 5^. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

OiBSAR. Commentaries on the 
Galllo and Olvll Wars, Trans- 
\a.lcA b^ W, A. McDevitte, B. A, 



Contained in Bo/in*s Libraries. 
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OAMOENS' Luslad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. Sth 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3J. 6</. 

OARAFAS (The) of MaddalonL 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 6d, 

OaRLYIjE'S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. lUus. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

Sartor Resartus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. 5^. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) 

Zoology. Revised Edition, by 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 65, 

[ Vol. II, out of print. 

CARPENTER'S Mechanical 

. Philosophy, Astronooiy, and 

Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5^. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematlo Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 65, 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.SA. With a 
Complete Biblic^aphy. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravin|;s and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showmg 114 Examples. 
6j. 

CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattejmole, the Letterpress oy the 
iiaroness de Carabella. 5^. 
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CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vl^ of Venua. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5^. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3J. 6J. 

CERVANTES' Don Quixote de 
la Manoha. Motteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 31. 6a'. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3J. 6c/. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly, y. 6^. 

CHAUCER'S PoeUoal Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary E^ssay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. 5^. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
MarteL Third Edition, with 
Plates, $s. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7j. 6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH*S Religion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 31. 6d. 

CHINA, Plotorlal, Desorlptlve, 
and Hlstorloal. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 51. 

CICERO'S Orations. Translated 
l^ Profl C. n. Yonge, M.A. 4 
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GIOEBO'S Letteni. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5^. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Qulntus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5j. 

Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; Lxlius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship; Scipio's Dream ; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Qulntus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— Af<f 

Justin. 

GLARE'S (Hugh) Introduotlon 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5j. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
IS'* 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. td, 

COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, y, 6d, 



Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3^. 6d. 

— Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 

Poets. Edited by T.Ashe, sj.fiflf. 



COLERIDGE'S Blographia Lite- 
rarla; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 31. 6d, 



Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A, 3J. 6d. 

Miscellanies, iEsthetlo and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. 6J, 

COMTE'S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. $s, each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Caurs de 
Philosopkie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 51. 

CONDE'S History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs in Spaing 
Translated by Mrs, Foster. 3 
vols. 3j. 6<f. each. 

COOPER'S Biographical Dio- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 5x. each. 

COXE'S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his origmal 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3^. 6</. 
each. 



* • 



An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
lOf. 6^ 

— History of the House of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3J. 6<f. each. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 



GRAIK'S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 

CRXnKSHANE'S Punoh and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
seed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
smmk. 55. 

CUNNINGHAM'S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Eklition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. dd, each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Gary, 
M.A. 3J. t<L 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 51. 

DE COMMINE8 (Philip), Me- 
molrsof. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke ol Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History oi 
Louis XI., by Jean de Tcoyes. 
Translated b^ Andrew R. Scoblc. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3/. 6^. 
each. 



DEFOE'S Novels and Misoel- 
laneouB Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri' 
buted to Sir W. Scot. 7 vols. 
3^. dd, each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carlcton, 
Didtory Cronke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V. —History of the Great Plague 
of London, J665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True*bom Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
*J5, (id, 

DEMOSTHENES' Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. 6^.; Vols. 
II.-V., 5 J. each. 

DE STAEL'S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3x. dd, 

DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5J. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all ths 
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Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5j. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
ProYlnoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^ . each. 

DIDRON'S Ohrlstian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. MilTington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
55. each* 

D ODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancienti Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A, Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6s, 

DONALDSON'S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER'S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DUNLOP'S EOstory of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DYmti (Dr. T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. B^ 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. WithneaiVy 



300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Fonun. 
7s. 6d, 

The Olty of Rome : its History 



and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 55. 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. ^s. 

EBERS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d, 

EDGEWORTH*S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3J. 6d, 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S Works. 5 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 

I. — Essays and Representative 
Men. 

XL — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EPIOTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Enchbiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by Georgp 
Long, M.A. $s, 

EXTRIPIDES. A New Literal 
y Tiax^!^\.\oTi VCL Ptose. By £ P. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 



EUTROPIXJS.— 5(5^ Justin. 

BUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eooleslastloal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cnise,M.A. 5j. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5^. each, 

FAIKHOLT'S Costiime in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

FIELDING'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cniikshank's Illustrations. 3x. td, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 5^. 

FLAXMAN'S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6j. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6t/. each. 

Oritiosd Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3J. 6rf. 
each. 



— Essays : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3^. dd^ 

— Essays on the Ev|ls of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. dd. 



FOSTER'S Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
y» 6d. 

GASPART'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3^. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 

Chronicle ot^See Old English 
Chronicles* 

GESTA ROMANORIJM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Mr,nks. Translated by the 
Rev. Chnrles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 51. 

GILDAS, Chronioleg ot—See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON'S Deollne and Fall of 
the Boman Empire. Cemplete 
and Unabridged, with Variomm 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

GILBABT'S History, Prinolplea, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. lor. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures ot 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Craik- 
shank, ts, 

GIBALDUS GAMBBENSIS' 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A., 
F.S.A. 5 J. 

GOETHE'S Faust Part I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. ^j. 
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H ESIO D, OAT.TJMAOHPS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s, 

HOFFMANN'S (E. T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Danoe of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5j. 

HOMER'S niad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5 J. 

— Odyvsey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. $5, 

— See also Pope. 

HOOPBB'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 181 5. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans, y. 6d. 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3J. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. HamUton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31. 6d, 

HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Bias — 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3J. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3J. 6d, 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols, 
jx M each, excepting Vol. V. y. 



HUMBOLDT'S Personal Nana- 
tlye of his Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of America dunng 
the years 1799- 1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vols. $5, each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bofan. 

HCTMPHEtEYS' Coin Oolleotor's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. 6ei. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Wido^, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5;. 

INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 

IRYINQ'S (Washington) Oom- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &C. 3^. 6d, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 

IL— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.~Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
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Irving's(Washington)Complete 
Works continued. 

VI. & VI I. — Life and Vovages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 

Successors of Mahomet 
X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert*s 
Roost. 
XL — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre £. Irving. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

ISOORATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. II. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5j. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Coeiir de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^. 6d» each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3J. 6d. 

JESSE'S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Coiut of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. $s. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 



and their Adherents. With 6 

Portraits. 5i. 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poetn. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 



JOSEPHUS (Flavins), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. ShiUeto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^ . 6d. each. 

JOYCE'S Sclentlfio Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5J. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), Tha 
Building of the British Islei: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 75. 6d, 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophiod 
Works. Translated by C W. 
King, M.A. 5 J. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfairs Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3j. 6d, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL. PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. $5. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. 5'^* 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

physlcalFoundatlonsofNataral 
Sdenoe. Translated by£. Belfort 
Bax. 5j. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Anolent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5'- 
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KARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of lUigland, from 1800- 
18 1 5. 3J. 6^. 

History of the Thirty Years' 

Peaoe, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
y, 6d. each. 

— See Comtis Positive Philosophy^ 

ICATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5^. each. 

ICATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wei- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MBNZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 35. 6^. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AMD 
BAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 51. 

MIOHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Plazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. 6^. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 

MIGNET'SHlstory of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3^. dd. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3J. 6</. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Faii oi the Roman Empite lo 

the French Revolution. 4 vols. 

J/. 6d, each. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3J. 6^. 
each. 



Poetloal Works, with a Me- 



moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
ParadiseLost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3^. 6</. 
each. 

MITFORD'S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. td, each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatlo Works. 

A new Translation in English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3^. td, each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliflfe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3^. td, each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3j. 6^. each. 

MOHPQY'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5^. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 

the Dutoh Republio. A History. 

By John Lothrop Motley. New 

Edition, with Biographical Intro- 

^\XG\\oti '\s^ ^QTvK.\n^ "D, Conway. 

^ ^No\&. T^. M. ^ajiSci^ 
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SCUDIE'S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 31.61/. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 



lated by J. McClintock and C 
Blumenthal. 31-. 6<f. 

— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3J. 6^. each. 

— Memorials of Christian Life 



In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 35. (id, 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Greek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5j. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price zs, 

NICOLINI'S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5^. 



NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3J, dd, each. 

NUGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55". 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. SO- 
CMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. td, 

ORDERICUS VITALIS' Ecole 
slastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. 5J. each. 

OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition, y, ^d. 

FAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfi^ 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Vejision 
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OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 51. 

PAUSANIAS' Desoriptlon of 
Oreeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5;. each. 

PB ARSON'S FizpoBitlon of the 
Greed. Edited l)y K. Walford, 
M.A. 5f. 

PICFYS' Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5^. each. 

PBROY'S Reliques of Anofent 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3 J. 6flr. each. 

PERSIUS.— 5>^ Juvenal, 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5J. 

PHILO - JUD-aSUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING'S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5j. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
A^r^ham Moore. Cr. 



PLANOHB. History of BrttUh 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, ^j. 

PLATO'S Works. LiteraUy trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5; . each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Pha?do, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Thesetetus, 
Futhypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

n. — The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

HI. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Surges. 

IV. — Philelms, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, Thc- 
nges. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Surges, 
v.— The Laws. Translated by 
G. Surges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G, Surges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLATTTITS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY'S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5j. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of PUny 
the Younger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5^. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 5T. 
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PLXITABCH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3;. 6^. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 



Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
— Morals. Ethical Essays. 



Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5^. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
leotlons from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^. 6flf. 

POLITICAL CYOLOPiEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6^. each. 

POPE'S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Homer's Ulad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. 5J. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 



Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Scries of Flax- 
man's Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Ro^rt Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5j. 

POUSHKIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian NighU— 
Peter the Great's Negvo. Trans- 
lated b? T. Keane. 3;. ^* 



PRESGOTT'S Conqtiest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction hy G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 35. i/. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3f . 6^. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3;. di. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3 J. 6^ 

PR0VEP33, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphal>eticai Index ; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5j. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foi^gn. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. 5j. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of x\rt, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn, With numerous Wood 
Engravings, ^s, ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lox. (ni. 

PROUT'S (Father) Reliques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. $5. 
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QUINTILIAN'S Izurtitates of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5/) 
each. 

BAOINE'S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

BANKE'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3^.6^. 

BEOBEATIONS InSHOOTINa. 
By * Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
fm Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5j. 

BENNIE'S Inseot Arohitecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

REYNOLD'S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

RICARDO on the Frinolples of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. EditedbyE.C.K. Conner, 
M.A. 5^. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. 6^. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieoe3,or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 

Newly trsLBshited by Lt.-Col. Alex. 

EwiDg. jf, 6d, 
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ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1 23^, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

ROME In t he NINETEENTH 
CENTXTRY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
$s, each. 

See Burn and Dybr. 

ROSOOE'S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
floate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Life of Lorenzo de' Medloi, 

called * the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6d, 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATEROULUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A. 

SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3X. (ni, 
each: — 

L— History of the Thirty Years' 
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Schillbr's Works continued. 

II.— Histoiy of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
tiie Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short E^ssay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robbers (with SchiUer's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, i^thetical and Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, WillUm Tell. 

SOHILLEB and GOETHE. 
CknreBpondeuoe between, from 
A.D. 1794- 1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Lcoturefl on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Fhllospphy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3J. 6d» 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated fruni the German. '^s»6a, 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. R. 
Robertson. 3/. 6^. 

SOHLE GEL'S Lectures on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 



Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3J. 6d. 

jEsthetio and Miscellaneoui 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 35. 6^. 

SOHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art a&d Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3.r. 6d, 

SCHOPENHAXTEK on the Four- 
fold Boot of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ililleljrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated l)yA. Ifenfrcy. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3;. 6<L 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Prefi&ce 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
35. 6d, 

SENECA on BeAcflts. Newly 

translated by A. Stewart, M.A.. 

3^. 6^/. 
Minor Essays and On Clorn- 

ency. ^Translated by A. Stewart, 

M.A. 5j. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCCT- 
MENTS. ArrnnijiMl l.y 1). U. 
Lambert, B.A. jv. Gti» 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic 
Art. The History and (^'haructcr 
of Shakespeare's Plnys. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmils. a vols. 31. td* 
each. 
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An Alpliahetical List of Books 



SHAKESPEARE (Wllllam). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHARPS (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
Literature of the South ol 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

SMITH'S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposltes. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5^. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith, M.A. ds, 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. 6^. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 35. 6j/. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
31. 6</. each. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectiires 
on the Frenoh Revolution. 
2 vols. 3.r. dd, each. 

SMITH'S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
CruiksbiLDk 's Illustrations. 3s. dd. 
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SMOLLETT'S AdTentoret of 
Peregrine Piokle. With BiUio- 
graphy and Cruikshank's Illns- 
trations. 2 vols. y> 6d. each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3J. 6d, 

SOCRATES (sumamed 'Scholafl- 
tious'). The EooleslaBtloal His- 
tory of (A. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5/. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5>. 

SOUTH EY'S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5^. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of MeUiodism. $s, 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 31. 6d. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecolesiastical His 
tory. Translated from the Greek 
Together with the EC5CLESIASTI 
CAL History of Philostor 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius 
Translated by Rev. E. WalfDrd, 
M.A. 5'. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 51. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5J. 

STARLING'S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Steel En- 
grav ings. 5^- 

STAUNTON^S Chess - Player's 
Handbook. 5^. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 



Contained in Bokn's Libraries. 
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STAUNTON'S Ohess - player's 
Oompanlon. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 5J. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

With Introduction and Notes. 5^. 

STOOEHARDT'S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Ileaton, F.C.S. 51. 

8T0WB (Mr8.H.B.)T7nole Tom's 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6d, 

STRABO'S Orography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
51. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
51. each. 

Life of liffary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5x. each. 
Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5/. 

STUART and REVETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. $s, 

SUETONIUS' Lives of theTwelve 
CsBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. Thomson's translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

[ Vols, I,-X, ready. 

I.— -A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. I^cky. 



Swift's Prosb Works con/inusd. 

II — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV. — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. 

VII.— Historical and PoUtical 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.—GuUiver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

[In preparation, 

XII. — Index and Bibliography. 

[/« preparcUion. 

TAOITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

TALES OF THE GEim. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO'S Jerusalem DeUvered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 35. td, 

TEN BRINE.— 5^^ BRINK. 

TERENOE and PHJEDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is added. Smart's 
Metrical Version of Phsedrus. 5x. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT^TJS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions oC 



1 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 



OTHEODORET andF.VAXIRmS. 

Histoiiei of the Church from A.d. 

331 lo A.D. 417 ; and from A.D. 

431 to A.D. 544. Traottaled. 51. 
THIERRY'S HlBtoiT of the 

OooquMt of Sngland by tha 

Normana, Translated by Wil- 

Ikm Il&zlitt. 3 Toll. y,t. 6d. eieh, 
THITCYDIDEB. The Pelopoa- 

nMionWar. Li terslly translated 

by the Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 

3r. 6d. each. 
As AnolyaiB and SununaT? 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. S*- 
THUDIOHUM (J. L. W. ) A Trea- 

tlBa on WlnsB. Illustrated. 51. 
URE'S (Dr. A.) Oottoa Hanu&o- 

ture of Qreat Britain. Editeii 

by P. L. Simmonds. 3 vols. Jj. 

PhlloBophy of Mann&ctwea. 

EditedbyP. L. Simmonds. Jt.bd. 

TASARI'S Lives of t^ moat 
Bmlnant Painters. Sculptors, 
and Arohlteota. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. G 
vols. 31. (>d. each. 

VlRaiL. A Uteral Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hajiiilton Bryce, 
LL-D. With Portrait. 31. 6rf. 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Sebouc, Memnon, Candide, L'ln- 
g^nu, and other Tales. 3;. td. 

WALTON'S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 303 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings or 
Steel. 51. 

Uvea of Donne, Hooker, &a. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bnllen, with a Memoir of Izaah 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 



Illusti 
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WELLINGTON, Llteof. By'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Miuwell. With Index and 1% 
SteeJ Engnvings. Ji. 



WEBNER'S TempUrs In 
Cypnu. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 31. hd. 

WESTROPF (H. H.) A Hand- 
book of Arotaieology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etnuoan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5j. 

WHITE'S Natural HMorjr of 
Sdbome. With Notes I7 Sir 
William Jardine. Edited l^ Ed- 
ward Jes^e. With 40 Portraits 
and olfiireil Phte-!. 51, 

WHEATLEY'S A Rational HIus- 
tralicin of the Book of Oommon 
Prayer. 31. td. 



WIESELER'S Chronologloal 
Synopsis of the Four Oospela. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 31. 6rf. 

WILLI iM of MALM P SBURY'S 
Chronicle cf tbe Klnga of Eng- 
land. Tran5lated by the Rev. J. 
Shirpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5j. 

ZBNOPHON'S Worki. Trans- 
lated by ths Rev. J. S. Wilson, 
M.A, and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. Si. each. 
YOUNG (Artbur). Tranls In 
Franoe during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited 1^ 
M. Betham Edwards. 31. 6^. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
I of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutlon. With Complete Biblio- 
j grapliy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vuli, 31. 6i/, each. 
YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
\ GenMii tiTOiM T»lei and Tra- 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6| x 4J in.), on 

thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 

attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

* The Yoik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli* 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.' — Bookman, 

* These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.'— iV(t7/^y and Queries, 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY'S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY'S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A H. Bullen. 

3 vols. 

BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 

POOLE. 2 vols. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. Motteux's Translation, re- 
vised. With LocKH art's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 

OF Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Walpole's 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with th« 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING'S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GASKELL'S SYLVIA'S LOVE.^^* 



The York LiBRKRY'-conimued. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnakd Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 
LittD., Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun). 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. Characteris- 
tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. ' 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 

OF. Translated by GEORGE Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 lUustra- 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

MARRY AT'S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
Eraser. 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitf. 3 vols. 

MORE'S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, by 
William Ropeti and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [/« tAe Press, 

MOTLEY'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Augusts Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A.. and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. 

TROLLOPE'S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE. 

TROLLOPE'S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE'S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

TROLLOPE'S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789. EdVled v^wYi \ii\.tQ(\>3«:\vaa «.nd Notes, by M* 
BRTHAM Edwards. 

Oiher Volumes are in Prt^araXion. 



J 
BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Ss. net each. 

Tke following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLL By A. Strketer. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCIH. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLL By G. McNeil Rusiiforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel IIalsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

LEONARDO DA VINCL By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Govver, M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 
R UBENS. By IIope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLL By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 
VAN DYCK. By Lionel Oust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 
WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A.^ F,S.^., 



THE 



CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN D£NNIS. 



Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. 6if. net per volume; 

also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume ; or 2s, net in limp leather ; also 

a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price ^s. net per 

volume. 

No7t/ ComphU in 39 Volumes, 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS CiESAR. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING HENRY VL 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VIII. 
KING JOHN. 
KING LEAR. 
KING RICHARD II. 
KING RICHARD III. 



MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 
Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

TPIE TEMPEST. 
Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Part II. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 



* A fascinating little edition.' — Notes and Queries. 

'A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.*— Westminster Gazette, 
But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
iditioiis de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they ars offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.' — Studio. 

' Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from tho Cam' 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — ^without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes— can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.'— 
Vanity Fair, 

' What we like about these elegant booklets is the !.ttention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last for ages. 
On this account alone, the 'Chiswick' should easily be first among pocket Shue- 
spcares.' — PaU Mall Gazette, 

* ^* Tke Chiswick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volumes^ 
/uU ^ilt back ^ price 36J. net. 
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New Editions, foap. 870. St. 64. each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THI 

BRITISH POETS. 

'This exoellent edition of the Bn^liah classics, with their complete textB and 
Boholarly introdnotioiu, are something very di£fcrent from the cheap volmnes of 
extracts which are just now so mnch too common.' — St. James's Ctaseite, 

'An excellent series. Bmall, handy, and complete.' — Saturday Review. 



Akenaide. EditedbyBev. A.Dyoe. 
Beattle. Edited by Bev. A. Dyee. 
Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Burns. Edited by Q. A. Aitken. 
Syols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johneon. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Bey. A. W, Hill. With 
Hemoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 yol^. 

Ohauber. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Ohurchlll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

CoUlns. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, H.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobeon. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A. B. 
Qroaart. 

Herrlok. Edited by George 

Saintsbory. 2 vols. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
HongiitoQ. 



Eirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 yols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OOUBTLY POETS from U40 to 16S0. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

M.A. 
Soott Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 
Bev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift Edited by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomison. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovoy. 2 vols. 

V a Ugh an. Saored Poems and 

Pions Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Bev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. 3^eow6ll. 

Yoiing. 2 yols. Edited by the 
Bev. J. Mitford. 



THE ALL-BNGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC OAMBS. 

The onlj 8«rl«i Usix«d at a moderate price, hj Writers ivho are ta 
the flr«t rank in their respective (tepartmenta. 

'The )/M>t in5!;urti''n on icamoi and Mporttf hj th? beat aothoritieii, at thelowwt 
prrc**/— M.-/'jtJ Afiyaziii'*. 

&c<ail Svo. doth, Il!uBtrat«(L Pzioe Is. tech. 

Cricket. By Frki> C. H"I.i.kni». Fencing. ByH.A.CoLMOBsDinni. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Rev. Cycling. ByH.H. OBiFnR,]xA.C., 



K. Lttiflt.'Sj. 
Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the lion. 

H. C. Kkei'Uax. 
Lawn Tennli. By H. W. W. 

Wri-nrRFOROR. With a Hiapter for 

LncHf-', by Mm. Hii.i.tari>. 

Squaah Tennis. By Ki stack H. 
-Mii.K*:. 1» uMm vol. 2<. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

Jsy Jri.iAy Marshali., M.i.j-ir J. Hpxks, 
ari'l Kev. J. A. Xrvas Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evf.uard. 
DouKlc vul. 2:.. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Gct 
Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E. F. ENionT, dbl.vol. 2f . 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 

Racbter CoRBF.1T. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 

Ri.L. Double vol. 2«. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Double vol. 28. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

WiLSOV. Double TOl. 28. 

Athletics. By H. H. Griffin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerb, Y.O. 

l>oubIe vol. 28. 
Ladles* Riding. By W. A. Eerr.Y.C. 
Bozlnff. By B. G. Allanbon- Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat MulliiM. 



N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
LiulU <(, by Mia.4 AaxBV WooD. DonUa 
vol. 2.'. 

Wrestling. By Waltbb Abm. 

STBOKo. New Edition. 
Broadsword and Sln^eatidk. 

By a. O. Allaksok.Wivjv and 0. Phxi^ 

LIPFS-WOI.LKT. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. JBsrsix. 

Double vol. 28. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play EzerclBes. Compiled by 

F. Gbaf. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 

BF.TT and A. F. jEniy. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Gbav. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Habkt Vassall. 

Football— Association Game. By 

C. W. Alcock. Reviacd Edition. 
Hockey. By F. 8. Cbbswbud. 

Now Edition. 

Skating. By Dooouls Adaxs. 
With a Chapter for liBflies, by Miu L. 
Chkvtuax, and a Chapter on Speed 
8katiii7. by a Fen Skater. DM. vol. 88. 

Baseball. By Nbwton Cbabtb. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowli, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, Ao. 

By J. M. WAT.KBR anil C. 0. IfoTT. 

Dancing. By Edward Bcott. 



Double vol. 
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THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
* No well-rejornhited club or conntry bouse sbonld be without this nsefnl seriea of booki. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. 



Bridge. By *Ti:MPiiAR.' 
Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.RS. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. Gbsen. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

Dbatsok, F.R.A.S. With a Preface 

by W. J. Peall. 
Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Burii.\!?AV. Double vol. 2.s. 
Chess. I3y Robert F. Grekn. 
The Two- Move Chess Problem. 

By B. a. ixAwa. 
Chess Openings. Bt I. Otinbbebo. 
DraughtB and Backgammon. 

By'BKIlXBIEY.* 

Rovend and Go Bang. 

By 'JiBRKET.KY,* 



61o6«. 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By • Bkekrlet.* 

B^zlque and Cribbaga 

By ' BBttKICI.EY.' 

^cart6 and Euchre. 
By • Bkrkki.kt.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ' Brukrlet.' 

Skat. By Lnnis Diebl. 

\* A Skat SooTing-book. la. 

Round Gkunes, inolnding Poker, 

Napoleon, Loo, Tii;crt-Qt-mi, Ac. By 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Svo. is, 6d. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jambs G. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Pbrkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 5th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A.R.I. B. A. 2nd Edition. 

DURHAM. ByJ. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Add lesh aw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mass6, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fhher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmbr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. 2nd Edition. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 

SALISBXFRY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dbarmbr, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A, 3rd Edition. 

Uniform with eibove Series, Now ready, is. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routlbdgk. 

M.A., F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charlbs Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. MASsi, M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net each, 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass^ M.A. , 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Pkvlkik&^ M..^ 



The Best Practical Workinir Dictionary of tiie 

Ensflish Lansfuage. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 

NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 



The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &&, &c. 



Dr. MC7RRAT, Editor of tht ' Oxford English Dictionary^ saj^ :— * In this its 
latest form,^ and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The * defini- 
tions,' or more properly, ' explanations of meaning ' in ' Webster' have always struck me 
ns particularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.' 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.l^ LL.D., Editor of 
the ^ English Diaiect Dictionary* says : — *The new edition of " Webster's Internatiooal 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.' 

ProfesBor A. H. 8ATCE, LL.D.) D.D., says:— 'It is indeed a marvellous 
work y it is difficult ft> conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it — not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.' 

Rev. JOSEPH "WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harro^v, says :— ' I have always 
thouji^ht very highly^ of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
Knclish Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the *' Century." For 
daily and hourly reference, " Webster ** seems to me unrivalled.' 

Prospecttises^ with Prices and Specimen Pages^ on Applicaiiotu 



LONDON : GEORGE BELL <5r* SONS, YORK HOUSE^ 
P0RT13GM. STREET, W.C. 

50,000. S. & S* 11.06. 
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